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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


CAG? Tethys VoL, 
THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 


§ 88. Election and Calling. 


Comp. Weiss, die Praedestinationslehre des Apostels Paulus, in den Jahr- 
buchern fiir deutsche Theologie, 1857, 1; W. Beyschlag, die Pavlinische 
Theodicee, Berlin 1868. 


@ ITE assurance of the individual depends on his 
calling to the fellowship of the Christian Church, 
as by this calling the divine purpose of election 
begins to be realized towards him (a). God has 
in Himself the absolute right, @ priori, to create men to 
salvation or destruction, and by the free action of His power 
to lead on to this goal; but in regard to the Christian salva- 
tion He has availed Himself of His right only in so far as, 
independently of all human works and deserts, He determines 
according to His absolute will to what conditions He will 
attach His grace (0). The condition with which He has 
connected His election is now nothing else than the love 
which He foreknew in the receptive soul (c). But the elect 
are called when God by His gospel works faith in them (d). 
(a) If the course of the development of the Christian life is 
exposed to troubles of many kinds (§ 86), which may hinder 
it from reaching its goal; and if God alone can so strengthen 
him who is in trial, that he continue to stand (Rom. xiv. 4, 
xvi. 25),— then the Christian must have the assurance that God 
will even do this. This assurance rests on the faithfulness of 
God, who does not allow trial to become too severe (1 Cor. x. 13 ; 
VOL, I. A 
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comp. Matt. xiii. 20), or who so strengthens the wavering that 
he continues unblameable to the end (i. 8), This presupposes 
that God has, as it were, become bound to the individual; and 
this, according to ver. 9, He has done by His calling (comp. 
1 Thess. v. 24, and therewith § 62,c). As the calling of 
Israel is an irrevocable designation to the saving blessings 
designed for them (Rom. xi. 29; comp. § 72, d), so here it is 
a designation to the future glory (e’s Kowwviay Tod viod avdTov: 
1 Cor. i. 9, and therewith § 77,d; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 14); 
but therein is necessarily involved also, as with Peter (§ 45), 
the designation to that holiness (KAyjtol a@ysor: 1 Cor. 1. 2; 
Rom. i. 7; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 12, iv. 7) which God has to 
work in them, to prove and perfect in them, if they are to 
reach that goal. In our Epistles is the idea of calling for the 
first time quite definitely announced as the designation of a 
visible act done once for all, in which God has, as it were, 
given to the individual the assurance that He will lead him 
on in this way to perfect salvation; and this act is his 
introduction to the fellowship of the Christian Church In 
this act is the divine purpose expressed, to lead each to salva- 
tion, as it is already realized in the present, and yet draws 
near in its completion (Rom. viii. 28: of cata mpobecw KryTOIL); 
and this purpose is conceived of on the side of Him who 
calls according to election (ix. 11: 4 Kat’ éxdoynv mpodects 
ék Tov KaXovrTos), 1.¢. so that out of the mass of humanity 
those are expressly chosen whom, as His holy and beloved 
ones, He wishes to be partakers of salvation (xi. 28; comp. Col. 
iii, 12; Eph. i. 4, 5). This secret divine decree of election’ 

1 This is clear, especially from 1 Cor. vii. 18, 21, 22, according to which, each 
is to remain as a Christian in the same vocation in which he was called; and 
from vv. 17, 20, where the manner of the xazois is itself designated as different, 
according to the position in life in which each Christian is. So far as the 
members of the Christian Church belong to Christ, they are zAanrob Xpwrod 
(Rom. i. 6); so far as they stand in a living fellowship with Christ, they are 
zanrod ty xupiy (1 Cor. vil. 22); in so far as they are free from the law, they are 
called tx’ tacudepia (Gal. v. 18). If xaaciy stands (1 Cor. x. 27) for an invitation 


to a feast, this naturally has nothing to do with the technical meaning of the 
word. 


2°Exaezxros (Rom. xvi. 13) naturally is not used in the technical sense of the 
doctrine of election, but means select, distinguished, as § 30, d. In other 
passages the idea of election is throughout not differently conceived of than by 
Peter and James (§ 44, 45), only that here, naturally, it refers not to a narrower 
election from the chosen people, but from among men generally. On the other 


§ 88. ELECTION AND CALLING. 3 


becomes clearly manifest in the calling to the Church (1 Cor. i. 
26-28: Briere thy KARow bwaov ... bt... &eréaTo 6 Ocds ; 
comp. 1 Thess. 1. 4, 5, and therewith § 61, 0). While God 
thereby takes the first step, so to speak, for carrying out the 
purpose He has made for the salvation of the individual (Rom. 
vill. 30: ods apowpicer, TovTous Kat éxddecev; comp. ix. 23, 
24), He gives them the assurance that He will not allow them 
to fail in all that follows. Even on that account, in the 
divine purpose of election, the matter really is as to definitive 
obtaining of salvation, and not merely as to the fixing the time 
for the realization of it. 

(>) It is implied in the very idea of election that it is a 
free act. The mercy of God, on which it rests, can be de- 
pendent on nothing else than God Himself as pitying (Rom. 
ix. 15, 16); hence it is said, ver. 18: dv Oérer ere? “Ov 
Oérev, cKANpvver forms the opposite to this, and thus it appears 
that God has, from the beginning, created and prepared the 
one for salvation and the other for destruction, making the 
one receptive and hardening the other. In fact, the apostle 
vindicates for God as the creator the absolute right to do this, 
just as the potter in the simile has the absolute right, out of 
the same lump to form vessels to an honourable and a dis- 


hand, it refers (comp. Beyschlag, p. 87) even in our Epistles, as in the election 
of Israel, to a historical, and not to a pre-temporal act of God, as in 2 Thess, ii. 
18 the reading am apxizis is incorrect (comp. § 61, ¢), and 1 Cor. ii. 7 speaks of 
the eternal purpose of salvation and not of election. 

3 Beyschlag, p. 36, has abundantly proved, against von Hofmann, that in the 
idea of election there is necessarily implied an opposite to such,—those, namely, 
who are not elected (comp. e.g. Rom. xi. 7); for one may refer election, but not 
with him, simply to the point of time in which grace is brought savingly to 
bear on the individual, so that thereby a universal purpose of salvation would 
not be excluded. The passage, Rom. v. 18, says only that the dxnaiwue of Christ 
has a universal significance for the whole human race, asthe rupéarwpx of Adam, 
while (ver. 19) those only are expressly designated as of ro220i who, as a matter 
of fact, have become righteous (and blessed) ; and, according to the connection 
(Rom. xi. 82), only says that God finally has pity on the Jew as on the Gentile, 
as the réyras without the article refers to the sues and airoi (vv. 30, 31), ze. to 
the converted heathen and to Israel (as a people). This reference needs no 
apdorépovs, aS Beyschlag, p. 51, supposes, while a reference to all individuals 
would necessarily require the révras to be without the article, a fact which 
Pfleiderer, p. 253 f. [E. T. i. 256]), overlooks; and he, moreover, from a philo- 
sophical contemplation of the apostle’s teaching regarding the relation of the 
calling of the Gentiles to Israel (§ 91), draws dogmatic conclusions in the sense 
of Beyschlag’s, which destroy the idea of election. 


4 THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 


nonourable use (vv. 20, 21).4 On the contrary, when he 
comes to speak of the actual attainment of salvation, by means 
of a 6é he puts the actual dealings of God at present in 
express contrast with the former right vindicated for God in 
abstracto (ver. 22). The oxevn opyis Kxatnpticpéva els 
amoéveav are by no means men whom He has fitted for 
destruction, in order to make known by them His wrath and 
His power; but, according to the connection, the Jews, 
who on account of their unbelief had fallen under God’s 
wrath and so were ripe for destruction, but whom He, 
deferring the exhibition of His anger and His avenging power, 
has nevertheless till now endured with much long-suffering, in 
order to lead them to repentance (ii. 4).2 The mpontoimacey 
in ix. 23 cannot, conformably with this, refer to the creation 
of vessels of mercy, but only to their preparation for this by 
preventing grace, which works indeed in the paedagogic leading 
both of heathenism and Judaism (comp. § 70, 72). That 
the election, according to note a, consists in a selection from 
the collective number of human individuals, excludes a 


* It appears then to be assumed by him that God has availed Himself of this 
right in individual cases, in order to show His perfect freedom todo so. In this 
sense he refers to Scripture statements regarding Jacob and Esau (Mal. i. 2, 8; 
comp. Rom. ix. 13) on the one hand, and regarding Pharaoh (Ex. ix. 16 ; comp. 
Rom. ix. 17) on the other, because these, from their terms, in conformity with his 
method of interpretation, and without reference to their connection and historical 
reference (comp. § 74, c), appear to require this explanation. Moved by dog- 
matic prepossessions, one might reserve the idea, that even in reference to those 
who, in the course of the historical development of the kingdom, seem to be 
excluded from salvation, God’s mercy may somewhere and in some way bring 
salvation ; but for Paul, at any rate, it is sufficient that Esau, by his exclusion 
from the theocratic inheritance, is shut out from salvation; and likewise 
Pharaoh, when God hardened him, to show in him His might (in the judgment 
which brought destruction on him). The considerations by which Beyschlag 
(p. 89) seeks to weaken the example of Esau, are shown to be even not Pauline, 
and those about Pharaoh (p. 60) depend on the reference of ver. 22 to him, and 
that is undoubtedly false. 

° Even Beyschlag, p. 53 f., has acknowledged the distinct turn which is intro- 
duced into the line of thought (Rom. ix. 22), and has conclusively proved that 
the vessels of wrath here mentioned cannot be identical with the cxzein zis 
aruiay, referred to hypothetically (ver. 21), as God cannot be angry at that 
which He has Himself made. But the objection he makes (p. 58) against the 
Calvinistic interpretation depends on his referring (ver. 22) to Pharaoh (comp. 
footnote 4), as God may indeed wait with much long-suffering for a number whe 
have already incurred His wrath, even though not one of them repents, but not 
for Pharaoh, whom He has Himself hardened, in order to show His (judicial) 
might. But that Paul quite intentionally avoids 2 zar/prisey, exactly corre- 
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creation of two classes of men destined for two separate ends, 
and yet more decisively so does everything which Paul 
teaches, according to § 67, as to Adam’s transgression and its 
results, inasmuch as in a very different sense, at all events, 
could it be said of men created & priort for destruction, than 
of those destined to salvation, that by the transgression of 
Adam have they come under the dominion of sin and death. 
If Paul (ver. 18), in a way which approaches a predestination 
from arbitrary will, maintains the unfettered will of God in 
His mercy, this is in opposition to the Jews, who supposed 
that, through their acknowledged efforts after righteousness 
(ix. 31, x. 2), they had a claim on salvation above that of the 
heathen, in order to establish the truth that the mercy of God 
involved in election does not depend on the willing or the 
running of men (ix. 16). The Kat’ ékroynv mpoGecis is not 
to be dependent on é& épywy (ver. 11); because éxroy7, which 
is the ultimate ground of the Christian salvation, as of the 
quality of that salvation generally, must be an act of grace, an 
€xhoyn yapitos (xi. 5).° It by no means follows from this 


sponding with @ xponroizecev, plainly shows that he wished it to be taken as an 
adjective. This is by no means inconsistent with the word, as Pfleiderer, p. 245 
(E. T. i. 248]), asserts (comp. 1 Cor. i. 10). Very energetically also does the 
latter contend against the proper interpretation of ver. 22. It is in vain, how- 
ever, that he seeks to turn away the reference to the revelation of wrath at the 
last day (comp. Rom. ii. 5), and to introduce here the thought that the harden- 
ing of one is but a temporary state which will end in an act of grace (comp., on 
the contrary, footnote 3), although he admits himself that this thought is left 
quite untouched by the apostle (p. 246 [E. T. i. 249]). Rather only on that 
account, along with the aim of the waxpedvyia, self-evident according to ii. 4,, 
could the aim referring to the vessels of mercy be at the same time (za/: also): 
attained, because without that long-suffering the last judgment would have 
carried off the vessels of wrath, but would also have made impossible every 
wider development, and so the call of the vessels of inercy. On the other hand, 
the simple ‘‘preservation of the vessels of wrath” (p. 244 [E. T. 1. 247]) 
cannot be referred to the zaxpobvuiz, which, besides, would have no meaning as 
applied to a quality produced by God Himself. 

® As goapirs and 2 #pywv stand in irreconcilable opposition (ver. 6; comp. 
§ 75, b), inasmuch as every human work creates merit (iv. 4), then am éxaoyn 
éx %pywy would no more be an act of grace. It is not enough, to be sure, to 
say that the tendency of such setting the one over against the other by the 
apostle is to show the Jews that they can raise no objection to the contrary if 
God makes, not merit from works, but faith, to be the condition of obtaining 
salvation ; for Beyschlag, p. 33, rightly notices that the reference here is not to 
the condition of justification, with its ob« 2% tpyw», dar tx gicrews, but to the 
condition of election, which, according to note d, has the production of faith in 
the act of calling as its result. 
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that God must act from pure arbitrariness by election, as 
regards those He chooses to pity, but only, that it depends on 
Himself alone, what the conditions are on which He makes 
election to salvation depend. 

(c) The passage, Rom. viii. 28-30, announces, in the plainest 
terms, on what the assurance of the predestined rests. Those 
whom God has once predestinated to salvation (ver. 29), He 
conducts with steady hand from the first beginning of the 
Christian life to its completion (ver. 30), so that all that 
happens to them in this way must serve their best interests 
(ver. 28). And now it is here expressly said (ver. 29) 
that He predestinated those whom He foreknew.” But this 
foreknowledge can refer only to that quality on which 
God has determined, according to His free will, to make 
election depend; and what that is, is explicitly stated in 
the connection of vv. 28 and 29. If those for whose 
best interests all things contribute are designated, ver. 28, 
first as those who love God, and afterwards as those who are 
called according to His purpose, then ver. 29, introduced as 
giving the reason, removes the apparent contradiction between 
the latter objective and the former subjective sign, that God 
has ordained even those to salvation, and conformably to that 
foreordination has called those (ver. 30) whom He has fore- 
known as such, viz. as love Him. Also, 1 Cor. vii. 3, it is 
said that he who loves God is known as such by Him, and, 
according to il. 9, God has prepared all salvation for such as 
love Him. We have already found love to God made by 
James the condition of election (§ 54, a); and while, according 
to him, this love to God is found in the wr@you (ii. 5), so here, 
too, it is those who before the world are the foolish, the weak, 
and the despised whom God has chosen (1 Cor. i. 27, 28; 


7 When Pfleiderer, p. 249 [E. T. i. 252], reasserts that wpoywooxe can mean 
only ‘‘to appoint beforehand,” he has not shown the linguistic right to do 
so, because it can only mean (Rom. xi, 2; comp. § 91, a), as in 1 Pet. i. 20 
(comp. § 48, a), to foreknow. But even the context excludes his interpretation ; 
for, should ovs spoéyyw really indicate only ‘‘the persons,” and xa} spodpicey only 
the ‘‘ determination” of the selection=election, then this would be indicated by 
a repetition of the same word. Also, according to Gal. iv, 9, the being known 
of God is the ultimate ground of all salvation (qvévres roy Ozdy, maAAaY 88 yrurbevres 
bd @cod). Pfleiderer, on the other hand, rightly contends against the reference 
of xpoyiwaexey to a foreknowledge of faith. 
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comp. § 29, d). But naturally this love is not regarded by 
Paul as a human act, as, according to note 2, such a thing 
cannot possibly be the condition of election; it is rather the 
opposite of all personal acts and service; it is rather that 
pure longing for God, needing salvation, which alone guaran- 
tees perfect receptivity for the working of grace. Even this 
very receptivity is to be regarded as produced in them by 
means of God’s discipline in life (Rom. ix. 23: mponroi- 
poacey; comp. note b); but even in the way in which indi- 
viduals allow the grace which meets men in that discipline to 
prepare them to be such as are receptive of the decisive 
working of grace, God acknowledges them as those who love 
Him. On this very account the wise, the noble, the mighty 
of this world are in general not elected (1 Cor. 1. 26), because 
in the pride of their possessions, and in contentment therewith, 
they do not feel that need of something higher which alone 
makes one receptive of divine grace. 

(d) If the elect are to be called of God, ze. if they are to 
be introduced into the Church of Christ (note a), then faith 
has to be wrought in them, for even the calling is nothing else 
than the working of divine grace producing faith, and thus, 
even when the believer feels himself moved of himself to get 
baptism and to become a member of the Church, summoning 
him for the Church by an inner compulsion of his own. But 
as faith proceeds from the message (of the salvation which 
has appeared in Christ) springing from a divine command 
(Rom. x. 17; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 11), so the calling is realized 
by the preaching of the gospel (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 14; and 
along with that § 61,0; Eph. iii. 6).8 According to 1 Cor. 


8 According to Gal. i. 6, the calling rests on the evidence of grace Christ has 
given us in His atoning death ; for without this there had been no redeemed 
Church, and therefore no calling into its fellowship. But if the veraribeobor.. . 
els Erepov evayytruoy is at the same time a fall 2x0 rod xadtcuvros Sues, it is clear 
from this that the calling was brought about by the true gospel, which pro- 
claimed that atoning death and the redemption based on it. On this account a 
human persuasion in favour of Jewish errors, v. 8, may oppose the work of 
divine grace in the calling, which is accordingly an impulse towards obedience 
to the truth (ver. 7: 77 2anbeln... rzileodos), and is brought about by the gospel, 
whose contents form the truth (Gal. ii. 5, 14: canbe rov ebuyyerion; 2 Cor. 
vi. 7: Adyos 4aAndciag; comp. Eph. i. 13; Col. i. 5). So far, now, as the 
apostle has converted the members of the Church to faith, the calling mediated 
by him may be termed a begetting by the gospel (i Cor. iv. 15). That the 
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ii. 5, the faith of the Christian is not to rest on the wisdom 
of men, but upon the power of God, 2¢., according to the 
connection with ver, 4, on the working of the divine power 
which comes from the Spirit of God working by the gospel. 
Faith is therefore a work of grace (comp. 2 Thess. ili. 2; 
Phil. i. 29), for which the apostle gives God thanks (Rom. 
i, 8; comp. 2. Thess._i, 3 Eph. 1.-15, 163=Col a23)™ibut 
which does not come to all to whom the gospel comes. 
Not for all is the gospel a divine power, but for those who 
(according to the divine purpose) have been delivered (1 Cor. 
i. 18), ze. according to ver. 24, for the called or the elect 
(vv. 27, 28). But for those who are not called and have 
hence fallen under condemnation, the gospel is not only folly 
(vv. 18, 23), in so far as it remains hid from them in its 
real saving significance (2 Cor. iv. 3), but a savour of death 
(2 Cor. ii. 15, 16), in so far as unbelief of God’s word robs 
them of the only means of salvation, but as guilty disobedience 
it brings upon them sure destruction (2 Thess. 1. 8; comp. 
§ 61, ¢). For even here unbelief appears incidentally as self- 
condemned disobedience to the truth of the gospel (Gal. v. 7; 
Rom. x. 16), as faith is set forth as a spontaneous reception 
of the grace (2 Cor. vi. 1) offered in the gospel (comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 6). Surely in this sense faith (1 Cor. i. 21; Rom. i, 16) is 
evidently not the operation of the gospel, but the condition 
(dependent on men themselves) on which the gospel works 
deliverance (§ 82, d). This apparent contradiction is removed 
in this way, that the election, in consequence of which faith 
works, according to note ec, has become connected with a 
definite and previously known quality of man, from which by 
an inner necessity proceeds the free reception of the word 
which works and will work faith, the fulfilment of the 
command of obedience which it claims.’ So little does 


working of faith is put necessarily in the calling, it follows from this that 
uxaiwors (Rom, viii. 30) is also mentioned as the direct result of the calling, as 
it elsewhere appears connected with the condition of faith. 

® It were accordingly to distinguish between the obedient reception of the 
word on the part of man which proceeds from the love of God, the receptive 
longing for salvation, and the conviction of the truth of the word wrought in 
man by the word in consequence of that, from which again justifying saving 
faith in the specific sense results, But it must be admitted that Paul, as 
little here as in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, has distinguished these two 
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Paul in consequence think of an irresistible working of 
grace, which requires no point of contact with men, so far 
from him is the thought of any irrevocableness of such 
working of grace. To be sure (Gal. iv. 9), when he traces 
our knowledge of God (which implies a reception of the 
gospel by faith) back to our being known (and the election 
which thereupon follows; comp. note ¢, footnote 7), he speaks 
of the falling away threatened, and the possibility of this forms 
the ground presupposition for all his exhortations (comp. eg. 
Gal. v. 1-4; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Rom. xi. 20-22). The whole 
doctrine of election has even now the tendency to make the 
believer in it sure that the grace of God which has called him 
can and will lead him to the goal thereby presented to him 
(comp. note a). It will, on its part, fail in nothing to preserve 
and perfect the faith it has produced, and it is and continues 
to be the condition of all confirmation (§ 86, d); so that for 
every one longing for salvation, so long as he continues to 
long for it, the way to salvation is already prepared. 


§ 89. The Gospel and the Apostleship. 


The gospel in calling can only quicken faith, because it is 
a word of God, though preached indeed by men, but working 
with divine power through the Spirit of God (a). For its 
proclamation the apostles have been chosen of God, called and 
sent by Christ, since it has been directly revealed to them by 
Christ and His Spirit (0). The only specific token of this 
apostolic calling is the success of their activity in founding 
churches—a success given them by God—and indirectly the 
gift of miracles (c). In contradistinction from the Twelve, 
and those who besides them were called to apostolic activity, 


points. As God is thanked for the d¢yobcs cov Adyov (1 Thess. ii. 13), so the traxon 
zdvav (Rom. xv. 18; comp. i. 5, xvi. 26: trux0h riorews) appears as a work of 
God ; and in the idea of xicris both are completely merged in one. The apostle 
has not yet required on this point a union conformable to the thought ; 
salvation is to him as certain, even from its first beginning in a divine working 
of grace, as it is self-evident to him that man is responsible for the point 
whether this gracious working enter him or not. His doctrine of the divine 
foreknowledge (which is certainly not a foreknowledge of faith which He Him- 
self produces, but of a receptivity by which He alone can and will work faith) 
already indicates some such union, only that it is not comprehensively seized. 
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Paul is conscious that he has been called to be the Apostle of 
the Gentiles (d). 

(a) If the gospel is to work faith with divine power in the 
calling, it must carry in itself a divine power, and accordingly 
that is in the first place the fact, because it is a glad message 
come from God (evayyédvov Ocod: 2 Cor. xi. 7; Rom. i. 1, 
xv. 16; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 2, viii. 9), in which God Himself 
speaks, and the salvation provided in Christ is by Him 
revealed to men (@moxadvrretac: Rom. i. 17; comp. Gal. 
iii. 23; havepodrar: 2 Cor. ii. 14; Rom. mi. 21; comp. Col. 
i, 26). As a message coming from God, it stands, as with Peter 
(§ 46, a), on the same level with the Old Testament word of 
revelation (Rom. iii. 2, 4, ix. 6: 0 Aoyos Tod Oeod; comp. - 
1 Cor. xv. 54: 6 Adyos 6 yeypaypévos), and, like Peter, Paul 
transfers passages which speak of the one pjya without 
more ado to the other (Rom. x. 8-18) ; he calls it 6 Noyos Tov 
cod (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii, 17, iv. 2; comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 1, and therewith § 61, 6), and affirms that 
it is the word of God in truth (1 Thess. ii. 13). Inasmuch 
as God has now to make use of human instruments for the 
execution of this message, His word is preached (xnptcceuw: 
Gal. ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 11, ix. 27; Rom. x. 8; comp. 1 Thess. 
ii. 9; Col. i. 23), it is a Kypuyya (1 Cor. i. 21) which comes 
from the apostle as its preacher (1 Cor. ii, 4, xv. 14)? 

1 Tt has to be noticed that ré edeyyéasv designates not only the message as to 
its contents, what is proclaimed, but also the act of proclaiming (Rom. i. 9; 
1 Cor. ix. 18; 2 Cor. viii. 18, x. 14), and the genitive connected with it not 
only the contents (sbayyiasy Xpirrod : evangelium de Christo, Gal. i. 7; 1 Cor. 
imeetee > 2 Cor U. 12, 1. 13, 14s Romi, 9, xy 19 sicomp. abness: 
fii, 2; 2 Thess, i. 8; Phil. i. 27, and therewith Gal. i. 16: ebuyycriCerbas rav 
vidy rou Ozod; comp. Phil. i. 15, 18), but also those who proclaim the message 
(2 Cor. ivy. 3; Rom. ii. 16, xyi. 25; comp. 1 Thess. i. 5;:2 Thess, a1. 14), 
And so 6 Adyos designates not only the word of proclamation as to its contents 
(Gal. vi. 6; comp. 1 Thess. i. 6; Col. iv. 3; Phil. i. 14), but also the act of 
proclaiming (6 Adyos muav: 2 Cor. i. 18; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 14), especially when 
the manner of this proclamation is more particularly defined (1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 
1, 4; comp. Adyo, 11. 4, 18, xiv. 19). The contents of this adyos is the cross 
(1 Cor. i. 18), or the atonement thereby provided (2 Cor. v. 19). The contents 
of the gospel is incidentally more closely defined as the divine glory of the 
exalted Christ (2 Cor. iv. 4), or as faith in Him who is proclaimed as the 
condition of salvation. 

® Instead of this, it is called, 1 Cor. i. 6, the testimony of Christ (wepripioy 
voy Xpisrod), or, 2 Thess. i. 10: cd wapripioy rua» (comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 1: +6 
pupropioy vod @cov). The contents, also, of the x4pyyyz« is Christ (Rom. xvi. 25: 
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If, to be sure, the divine contents of the message are not 
to be stripped of their special power and efficiency by this 
necessary human agency, if God Himself is to speak by His 
messengers in the behalf of Christ (2 Cor. v. 20), then it 
must be preached without human wisdom of speech (1 Cor. 
i. 17), @.e. without rhetorical and philosophical art (ii. 1), from 
the standpoint of human wisdom as foolish preaching (i. 21, 
ui. 18, iv. 10); much less is it to be corrupted by human 
additions (2 Cor. ii, 17, iv. 2: Kaznrevew, Sorodv). The 
gospel must work by its own power simply, not by persuasive 
words of wisdom,—by that only a wesopovy}, as Gal. v. 8 
(§ 88, d, footnote 8), can be attained—but by the demonstra- 
tion which the Spirit of God, working in this word of God, 
and the mighty power flowing from the Spirit, produces (1 Cor. 
ii. 4; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 7: év Adym aAnGeias, év Suvder Ocod). 
The contents and form of what is preached has to be given to 
the preacher by the same Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), so that it 
is a Advyos év Suvadwet Tveduatos (Rom. xv. 19; comp. 1 Thess. 
i, 5). And thus the mighty power of the gospel, which 
produces, not the new life, as in the early apostolic preaching 
(§ 40,0; 46,a; 52, 0), but faith, is traced back to the Spirit of 
God effectual in the preachers (comp. already § 61, 0).. And 
this inspiration of the Spirit does not certainly consist simply 
in the enlightenment, by which they know the truth of the 
gospel, but in enabling them to preach it with the power of 
God—a power effectual in producing faith.® 


xipoywa roo Xporod ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 12; 2 Cor. i. 19), whom the apostle 
preaches (2 Cor. iv. 5, xi. 4; comp. Phil. i, 15), and Him as crucified 
(1 Cor. i. 28). 

3 Christ already promised His disciples that, when called to bear witness for 
Him before judgment-seats, the Spirit would give them what and how they 
should speak (Matt. x. 19); and with Peter also the preacher proclaims the 
gospel through the Holy Ghost (1 Pet. i. 12). What is thereby meant is 
naturally not a mechanical inflowing of definite words, as the teaching of the 
Spirit forms the contrast, 1 Cor. ii. 13, to the teaching of human wisdom, and it 
does not even instil single words, but enables to find them; the Spirit appears 
rather as the source of spiritual gifts, with which God (or Christ) equips His 
servants for their work (comp. § 84, a, footnote 3). And hence every gift of 
grace, which Paul wishes to impart by his preaching, is wrought by the Spirit 
(Rom. i. 11), and when he comes with the fulness of the blessing, it is yet a 
blessing which comes from Christ (xv. 29), who has wrought it by His Spirit, 
wherewith He has equipped His apostle. The Church, which Paul by his 
preaching has gathered together, is an Epistle written (where this Spirit has 
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(6) For a proclamation of the gospel that shall quicken | 
faith, special organs must therefore be authorized and equipped. 
How shall they believe, if they have not heard? how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach if 
they have not been sent? (Rom. x. 14,15). In this sense 
are the apostles messengers, commissioned with the preaching 
of the gospel (Gal. ii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 4), ambassadors for 
Christ, by whom God speaks (2 Cor. v. 20). They are, as 
servants of the new covenant (iii. 6), sent exclusively to 
preach the gospel (1 Cor. i. 17), and this they are to do in 
order thereby to produce faith (Rom. i. 5: els tmaxonv 
mistews; comp. 1 Cor. iii, 5: Sedxovos bv dy émictevoere). 
If the calling to the Christian Church is brought about by 
the work of the apostles, then for these there must be a 
special calling, and that again, according to § 88, a, points 
back to a special election. God has separated the apostle 
from his mother’s womb (Acts ix. 15: oxedos éxdoyhs ; comp. 
xxvi. 17), and called him by His grace (Gal. i. 15); he isa 
KANTOS aToaTONOS Sia Oedjpatos Ocod (1 Cor. i.1; 2 Cor. 
i. 1; comp. Eph. i. 1; Col. i. 1); ddwpscpévos ets edaryyérrov 
Ocod (Rom.i. 1).° As the general calling of Christians is now 
effected by the preaching of Christ, the apostles, who are to 
preach this gospel to all others, must be themselves called by 
Christ (Rom. i. 5: ov ov €AdBopev yapw Kal drootonny ; 
comp. Acts xx. 24), who has sent them (1 Cor. i 17: 
éréaTteinév poe Xpiotos; hence amdctoros *Inood Xpicrod, 
Bels.2° Cor. 2 1, xi. 13% comp. 1 Thess) 102 ipa 
ii, 5; Col. i, 1; as 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. i. 25% azroaronos 


quickened faith) by Christ in the hearts of men by the Spirit of the living God, 
but which has been brought about by the ministry of the apostle (2 Cor. iii. 3), 

4 This Paul will apprehend so strongly that he undertakes the work of 
baptizing only occasionally (1 Cor, i. 14-16), hands it over usually to others, as, 
moreover, Peter seems also to have done (Acts x. 48). 

5 Even this calling according to election rests on a divine foreknowledge 
(comp. § 88, c); for God, who tries the heart, has found the apostle meet to be 
put in trust with the gospel (1 Thess. ii. 4), and that naturally excludes in this 
case, as little as it does in the general calling of Christians, the truth that it is 
God who has made him fit for this service (2 Cor. ili, 6). The grace of God, 
which calls all the elect to be members of the Christian Church, while it called 
him to be a Christian, has at the same time specially called him to be an apostle 
(n xdpis 1 dobsiody wor: Gal. ii. 9; 1 Cor. iii, 10; Rom. i, 5, xii. 8, xv. 15, 
and therewith § 75, c), 
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éxkAnotas). With great emphasis Paul lays stress on the fact 
that he is drdcrtodos ote am avOparav, oddé dv dvOpdTor, 
Gra bia “Incod Xprotobd cal Ocod watpds (Gal. i. 1). But 
this calling or mission of his was effected by Christ, when he 
saw the Lord (on the road to Damascus, § 58, c), and hence 
this occurrence belongs essentially to the conditions of his 
apostolic dignity (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8, 9; comp. Phil. iii. 12). 
As, now, in the calling of the apostle Christ Himself takes the 
place of the gospel of Christ, so immediate revelation takes 
the place of the publishing the truth by the gospel. It 
pleased God, who chose the apostle and called him, to reveal 
His Son in him, that he might be able to preach Him (Gal. 
1,16). It was not from men that he had received or learned 
the gospel, but by the revelation given him by Christ (&’ 
amokadvwews 'Incod Xpictod, ver. 12); and he proves this in 
this way, that his intercourse with the earlier apostles was not 
of such a kind as that he could learn the gospel from them 
(vv. 13-24), that rather his gospel was acknowledged by 
them to be his own (ii. 1-10), and it was made good by him 
when needful as against them (vv. 11-21). Christ has 
revealed Himself to him, not only when He appeared to him 
on the way to Damascus, but also when He made known to 
him, by visions and revelations, the full significance of His 
person and work (2 Cor. xii. 1-7; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23, and 
therewith § 85, 0), and by His Spirit taught him to know 
thoroughly the depths of the divine purposes of salvation.’ 


6 As Christ has commissioned him in the execution of His Father’s will, 
for that reason he stands in a like relation of service to Christ as he does to 
God. He is God’s servant (d:déxovos: 2 Cor. vi. 4; comp. 2 Cor, ili. 7-9 ; Rom. 
xi. 18), His fellow-worker (cuvepyts: 1 Cor. iii. 9; comp. 1 Thess. iii. 2), the 
oixovoweos over His wveripia (1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, and therewith § 75, a; comp. ix. 17); 
he is at the same time Christ’s servant (d:éxoves : 2 Cor. xi. 23; comp. Col. i. 7; 
iv. 7; danpéens: 1 Cor. iv. 13 Aciroupyds: Rom. xv. 16) and slave (d0dacs: Gal. 
eel OF ROMs ile phils i. 1), 

7Thus it is afresh clear, that this origin of his gospel by revelation by no 
means excludes the claim that Paul received the historical elements of his 
preaching from tradition (§ 78, a), and in many ways appropriated the forms of 
doctrine offered him (§ 58, d); but in all these did not lie the special efficacy of 
his preaching. His gospel is certainly not a communication of historical facts 
as snch, or a peculiar system of doctrine, but nothing else primarily than 
making known the secrets of the saving purpose of God (Rom. xvi. 25: 
arondarauis wvornpiov), the contents of which God has revealed to the apostle by 
His Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 7,10, 12; comp, Eph. iii, 8, 5), 
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The endowment.of the Spirit, which this experience of reve- 
lation presupposes, is, according to § 84, naturally nothing 
exclusively peculiar to the apostle. What is special to him 
is only this, that that knowledge of saving truth, which all 
others receive by apostolic preaching, he has received directly 
from God through Christ, or through His Spirit, and has thus 
been made fit to be a servant of the new covenant (2 Cor. 
ani OR eS). 

(c) The preaching of the gospel, not even that professional 
preaching (1 Cor. ix. 4) which establishes the right to get 
support from the Church (vv. 7-13), is in no way bound to 
the apostleship ; Paul mentions a long list of fellow-workers 
(Rome xvik 3) 21); comp. Phil. i. 125) iv 3)3Col. wack; 
Philem. 1, 24) who, like Timothy (1 Thess. iii. 2), were with 
him cuvepyot @cod év 7H cdaryyedio, and like him carried on 
the work of the Lord (1 Cor. xvi. 10). If the usual task of 
these fellow-workers was the nourishing and extension of the 
churches, yet their activity might on occasion be effectual in 
quickening faith, as he mentions himself and Apollos jointly 
as Sidkovor, 80 dv émioredoate (iii. 5). Nevertheless, this 
latter result of gospel preaching continued to be the specific 
token of apostolic dignity; for he on his part has been called 
to be an apostle (note 0), and the Spirit (as the source of gifts 
of grace) works in him the capacity for a divinely effectual 
preaching of the gospel both as to contents and form (ii. 13; 


8 Paul means only that he also has received the Spirit of God (1,Cor. vii. 40) ; 
and therefore he ascribes to his yun, given him in this spirit as to things 
which do not concern saving truth, no binding authority (vii. 25, 85; comp. 
2 Cor. viii. 10 with ver. 8), when he is also conscious te himself that, in virtue 
of the mercy he has received of the Lord, when called to be an apostle, he is 
faithful (1 Cor. vil. 25: wicros), and could thus make good his yxaun as worthy 
of attention. Itis, however, connected with his special calling, that in virtue 
of his mission he has the power, in Christ’s name, to make regulations in the 
Church (1 Cor. xiv. 87 reads: @ ypdpu spiv tvrorn xupiov teriv ; comp. § 62, a; 
87, c), for which he claims the obedience of the Church (2 Cor. ii. 9, vii. 15, 
x. 6; comp. Phil. ii, 12; Philem. 21), although he always distinguishes 
between these regulations of his, in the name of Christ, and those which are 
directly by Christ Himself (1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14). To these belong in 
particular the decisions uttered in the name of Christ (1 Cor. y. 4), regarding 
which he has no doubt that the result will prove that Christ has spoken in him 
and by him (2 Cor. xiii, 83, 4; comp. x. 6), Yet this authority which the Lord 
has given him has ever to be used so as to serve for the oizodou%, and not for the 
xoboipeoss of the Church (2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 10), 
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comp. note a). That Paul was put in trust with the gospel 
(Gal. ii. 7) was acknowledged by the early apostles, and that 
God had been powerful to give him this result (ver. 8). As 
election to salvation was generally acknowledged by this fact, 
that the gospel became effectual to the individual (1 Thess. 
i. 4, 5; comp. § 61, 0), so election to the apostleship was 
acknowledged by this, that this efficacy came from the 
preaching of the apostle (1 Cor. ix. 1). As individuals were 
called to the fellowship of the Christian Church by preaching 
which quickened faith, so the specific result of apostolic 
preaching is the founding of a church (1 Cor. ii. 10: xara 
Ty xapw tv Sobcicdy jor... Oepédvov TéOerKa; Comp. VV. 
6-8: épdrevoa).? Christ wrought, no doubt, by the apostle 
not only Aoy@, but also éoyo (Rom. xv. 18); in the former 
respect it is the dvvayss mvevparos which was shown in the 
results of his activity, in the latter it is the duvayus onpelov 
Kal Teparwy which became manifest in him (ver. 19). And 
hence he also regards these onueia cal tépata Kal duvdpes 
(2 Cor. xii. 12) as the signs of his apostleship (onpeta tod 
dmootoAov; comp. Acts xv. 10)? But these could only 
prove it indirectly, inasmuch as he who was evidently favoured 


® It is hence the fundamental principle of the apostle to preach the gospel 
only there, where the name of Christ is not yet known (Rom. xv. 20), so that 
his specific apostolic calling may be verified. As he calls those whom he has 
converted his (spiritual) children (1 Cor. iv. 17; comp. Philem. 10), so is he 
also the father of the churches which he has planted (1 Cor. iv. 15 ; Gal. iv. 19) ; 
he is their apostle in a special sense (1 Cor. ix. 2). They are the seal of his 
apostleship (1 Cor. ix. 2), his letter of commendation (2 Cor. iil. 2). 

10T¢ is clear from the first passage that thereby only mighty works of a 
spiritual kind can possibly be understood. But of what sort these mighty 
works were we know not. We learn incidentally that Paul possessed the gift 
of tongues in a pre-eminently high degree (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and that he trusted 
to the full authority, with the help of the dvvapus Xporod, which also dwelt in 
him (2 Cor. xii. 9), to deliver one over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh 
(1 Cor. v. 4, 5), ae. to inflict on him a bodily sickness which Satan was to bring 
about (comp. Acts xiii, 9-11). If he glories (2 Cor. xii. 1-7) in his visions and 
revelations, then these were to some extent the possession of others in the 
Church (1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26; comp. Eph. i. 17), which was not lacking in these 
mighty works of different kinds (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10, 29, 30). Even the appearance 
of Christ given him is not in itself a specific proof of his apostleship. Without 
that he might have been an apostle (1 Cor. ix. 1, and therewith note 0) ; but 
Christ appeared to more than five hundred brethren without these becoming on 
that account apostles (1 Cor. xv. 6). If he from this appearance claimed to 
be called an apostle, yet the one decisive criterion for the truth of this claim 
continued to be the result of his activity in founding churches. 
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by the help of Christ could show himself in no deceitful way 
as His apostle. 

(d) What Paul teaches about the apostolic office is plainly 
drawn from his own apostolic consciousness and his experience 
of life. It allows, therefore, but partially a direct application 
to the first apostles, whom, however, he acknowledges as such 
(Gal. i. 17: of mpd éuod arocronor). He calls himself the 
least of the apostles, who is not worthy to bear the name of 
an apostle, because he persecuted the Church of God (1 Cor. 
xv. 9); but he frankly declares, with thanksgiving to the 
erace of God, that he had wrought more than all (ver. 10). 
Paul, moreover, does not appear to have restricted the circle 
of apostles to himself and the early apostles." But the early 
apostles at Jerusalem had not only acknowledged his apostle- : 
ship in general ; they had come to be convinced in particular 
that he, according to the grace given him, had been put in 
trust with the evayyédov THs axpoBvotias, even as Peter with 
the evayyédvov THs TepiTouns (Gal. ii. 7-9). He was himself 
conscious that the object of his a@rootody} was, to work the 
obedience of faith among all nations (Rom. 1. 5; comp. ver. 
14),—that he is the Aevtoupyos Xpiotov eis ta EOvy (xv. 16), 
the amootovos eOvav (xi. 13; comp. Eph. iii. 8, 1; Acts xxvi. 
17). As such he had to preach the gospel to the heathen, 
and thereby to lead them to the fellowship of the Church. 
Therewith it was given that heathens as such, and not merely 
after they had received circumcision and the law (by doing 


1 To be sure, when (1 Thess. ii. 4, 6) he seems to designate Silas and Timothy 
as apostles of Christ, who have been put in trust with the gospel, it may here 
remain doubtful whether the plural may not be simply a rhetorical figure ; 
Timothy in particular, as often as he is elsewhere named, appears throughout 
only as his fellow-worker. On the contrary (1 Cor. xv. 7), Paul speaks of all 
the apostles in express contradistinction from the Twelve (ver. 5). James seems 
to be included by name among the former, and, in Gal. i. 19, he is in a certain 
sense put in a position of equality with the apostles, as the Lord’s brothers 
generally are (1 Cor. ix. 5), and perhaps Paul considered him called to apostolic 
activity by the appearance of Christ given to him (1 Cor. xv. 7). Barnabas, 
too, who in Acts xiv. 4, 14 is directly called zvéeror0s, he puts quite on the 
same level with himself (Gal. ii. 9; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 6), The swepriay 
axoororo, Who opposed the apostle at Corinth (2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11), he not 
simply rejects, along with their claim to apostolic dignity, but he seeks to show 
on other grounds that they are Wevdarsororw (2 Cor. xi. 13). On the whole, 
then, he must have regarded it as possible that others also besides him and the 
Twelve might be called to apostolic activity. 
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that they became Jews), were called to participation in the 
Christian salvation. But that leads us here also, according to 
the peculiarity of our apostle (comp. § 69, a), from the rather 
dogmatic consideration of election and calling, to the question, 
how has this calling been realized historically, ¢.e. therefore, in 
particular, in rice to the two great portions of pre-Christian 
humanity, Gentiles and Jews. ; 


§ 90. The Calling of the Gentiles. 


The universality of the Christian salvation is based as 
much on the universal human need as on its complete newness, 
as much on the unity of God as on the universal dominion 


of Christ (~). God had not bound Himself by a promise to ‘ 
the Gentiles, yet the extension of the calling even to them | 


had been often prophesied in the Scriptures (d). Israel's 
privilege, moreover, by which they were first to obtain salva- 
tion, was not denied by the apostle’s mission to the Gentiles ; 
so far as the Gentiles were converted by him, they were simply 
received into the saving fellowship of Israel (c). But that 
no transition through proselytism was connected with it, the 
apostle shows from this, that justification, on which the pro- 
mise rests, was given to Abraham, when he was not yet 
uncircumcised, simply on the ground of faith; and thus also 
is salvation made accessible to the spiritual children of 
Abraham (qd). 

(a) The universality of the Christian salvation was given 
& priort to the apostle along with his entire conception of it 
(comp. § 58, c). If he started from the universal human 
need of Ssxarocvvn, there was in that respect no difference 
between Jew and Gentile. They were both without righteous- 
ness (Rom. iii. 22, 23), because they were both under the 
dominion of sin (ver. 9),and as such it was quite independent 
of the difference of pre-Christian religions, and had its original 
source in the general descent of all men from Adam. As 
God must then Himself give justification to men without 
their co-operation, and from free grace, because men of them- 
selves had not and could not obtain righteousness, then the 
way in which He does this could be only one, as He is Him- 
self but one (ver. 30). If one will not give up the unity of 
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God, then is God the God not only of the Jews, but also of the 
Gentiles (ver. 29), and His dealings in the way of justifica- 
tion, which are conditioned by Himself alone, can therefore 
only be alike for both. If one, on the other hand, has in his 
eye the new life, which has to be set up in men by grace, 
then that is a new creation which, over against the distinctions 
of pre-Christian religions, is something everywhere the same 
(Gal. vi. 15). This new creation is accomplished in all in 
the same way, by living fellowship with Christ, in which the 
differences of pre-Christian life vanish (Gal. ii, 8; 1 Cor. 
xl. 13; comp. Col. iii, 11), and the only thing of any avail 
is faith, which is the condition of it (Gal. v. 6). Finally, 
the exalted Lord, to whom the apostle was indebted for his 
deliverance, was not only the Messiah of the Jews, He was 
the universal Ruler; and it is said to be a narrowing of His 
xupooTns if one would not admit that He is rich enough to 
deliver all Jews and Gentiles without distinction, if they call 
upon Him in faith (Rom. x. 12; comp. ver. 14). | 

(0) But though the Christian salvation is a universal salva- 
tion, yet the position of Jews and Gentiles to it is not quite the 
same. The promise of this salvation was given by grace to 
the Jews (Gal. iii, 18); but after God had once given this 
promise, He thus became bound to them for its fulfilment 
(Rom. xv. 8; comp. § 72, d). Towards the Gentiles He had 
bound Himself by no similar promise; they could but praise 
the mercy of God if He pitied their need (ver. 9), if He 
thereby showed all the riches of His glory in that not only from 
among the Jews, but also from among the Gentiles, He called 
some to be vessels of His mercy (ix. 23, 24; comp. Eph. 
i, 11-14, i. 6). But from this side also the calling of the 
Gentiles seems to require no special justification, as it is but 
a richer evidence of His mercy, which from its very nature 
is free and unconditioned (ver. 15). Not in the least could 
the Jews take offence at this; for if God had given no 
promise to the Gentiles themselves, yet the scriptural pro- 
phecy, which they knew and acknowledged, had in many ways 
taken into view the calling of the Gentiles (§ 73, 0). 

(ce) In the prophecy of the calling of the Gentiles there 
was, to be sure, the presupposition throughout, that Israel 
should first participate in the Messianic salvation, and that 
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through them it should come to the Gentiles. In this pre- 
supposition Paul agrees with the first apostles (§ 43, a), since, 
according to him, salvation is appointed for the Jew first 
(Rom. i. 16). So long as the conversion of Gentiles remained 
an isolated event, and the body of the Church consisted of 
Jewish Christians, this prerogative of Israel remained un- 
touched; but when, through the apostles’ mission to the 
Gentiles, these were brought in numbers into the Church, 
and the whole character of the Church became preponderatingly 
Gentile Christian, the question must arise, how the calling of 
the Gentiles is to be adjusted to Israel’s election—an elec- 
tion which even for Paul formed the inalienable pre-eminence 
of Judaism (§ 72, d). If Paul, moreover, by the way in 
which, according to the history of the Acts, he always turned 
first to the Jews, preserved in principle this prerogative of 
Israel (comp. Pfleiderer, p. 509 [E. T. ii. 243]), yet was it 
in fact thereby a litle changed; the special work given to 
him was, according to § 89, d, the mission to the heathen as 
such, and the result of that—a result, besides, far surpassing 
that of all the apostles—was the formation of a Gentile 
Church, which before Israel, and in the place of Israel, became 
a Sharer in the Messianic salvation. This also was to be 
justified to the consciousness of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
only in this way, that the Gentiles, though not the natural 
descendants of Abraham, were yet received into the saving 
fellowship of Israel. By an act of the divine power and 
goodness were the branches of the wild olive tree engrafted into 
the noble olive tree, whose root are the patriarchs (xi. 16-24, 
especially vv. 17, 22, 24; comp. Eph. ii. 11-13, 19); and 
thus it was Israel, as descended from them, which had received 
the promise, if even in the new form it had assumed through 
the incorporation of believing Gentiles. Yet the ideal of 
the theocracy is first realized in it (comp. § 44, 45), whose 
representative is no longer the earthly Jerusalem with her 
children (Gal. iv. 25), but the higher Jerusalem, which is 
called the Mother of Christians (ver. 26). Yet it was no 
such quid pro quo, so glib to us, but to the Israelitish con- 
sciousness quite inconceivable, by which one puts Abraham’s 
spiritual children, without more ado, into the place of his 
bodily seed, by which Paul removed that difficulty. He rather 
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referred Gal. ili, 16, the Abrahamitic promise, to Christ, whe 
was really the natural omépya "ABpadp. If, now, those who are 
not the natural seed of Abraham have obtained the promise 
given to that seed, it has come about only because they in 
virtue of their living fellowship with Christ have entered into 
union with Him, by which they cannot be excluded from the 
child’s right of inheritance, which that seed in the original 
sense had obtained (vv. 28, 29, and therewith § 83, d, 
footnote 5). 

(d) The thought, that even those who were not the bodily 
descendants of Abraham might come into participation in 
Israel’s salvation, was by no means: strange to Judaism 
(comp. § 44, d). All proselytes entered in this way into 
fellowship in the blessings of Abraham ; but that fellowship 
was complete, to be sure, only when they accepted circumcision 
and the law. It was therefore but a very natural demand 
on the part of the Judaizers, if they required the same from 
the Gentiles who wished to obtain a share in the Messianic 
salvation. The early apostles, according to § 43, ¢, had 
declined this demand, and Paul could by no means yield to 
it, because then the Gentiles, not as such, but only after they 
had become Jews, were called to the Christian Church. He 
seeks to show, therefore, that Abraham, when he obtained 
justification by faith (§ 82, 6),—and, according to Rom. iv. 18, 
this is the condition for obtaining the whole salvation promised 
him,—was yet uncircumcised (vv. 9, 10), rather he just re- 
ceived circumcision as the seal of justification by faith, given 
him in his foreskin (ver. 11). He sees in this an explicit 
intention of God to show that justification (and therewith the 
obtaining of salvation) does not depend on circumcision, but 
only on this, that one be like Abraham in faith, and in so 
far his spiritual child, whether he be circumcised or not 
(vv. 11,12). Thus is the promise to be made good to the 
whole seed of Abraham, not to him only who is so on the 
ground of the law, in virtue of bodily descent and circum- 
cision, but to him also who is so in this metaphorical sense 
(comp. § 21, c, footnote 1; § 83, d), in virtue of essential 
likeness to Abraham through faith (ver. 16)... He shows 


1 Here, therefore, when Paul conceives the oripue« of the Abrahamic covenant 
collectively, he does not by any means change the natural seed without more 
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similarly, Gal. iii. 2-5, that the Gentile Christians had received 
the gift of the Spirit on the ground of faith, as Abraham 
had received justification (ver. 6), that they therefore in respect 
of their faith are children of Abraham in a metaphorical sense 
(ver. 7). If he now wishes to account for the Gentiles 
sharing in the blessing of Abraham, he does not appeal without 
more ado to a child’s right and a right of inheritance given 
in some way with this relation of metaphorical sonship, bet 
to this, that a blessing is promised, Gen. xii. 3, to all nations 
in fellowship with Abraham (ver. 8), and therefore, as this 
promise was given to believing Abraham, only believers in 
fellowship with believing Abraham can be blessed (ver. 9).? 


§ 91. The Hardening and the Conversion of Israel. 


The rejection of Israel going hand in hand with the calling 
of the Gentiles, seems to be the most striking contradiction to 
the promise given irrevocably to this people (a). But God’s 
dealings in the early history of the nation show, that with the 
promise given to the nation as such no security is given to 
each individual, naturally descended from the father, that he 
shall share in it (0). Those shut out from salvation are shut 
out in consequence of their stumbling at Christ, and on 


ado into the spiritual (comp. note c), but he points out that the unconditional 
acceptance of the children of Abraham, those who are so simply in a meta- 
phorical sense, to participation in the rights of children, is proved by the 
significant appointment of God with respect to the time of Abraham’s justi- 
fication, as also by the condition with which it is connected, and that the 
promise, Gen. xvii. 5, points to a fatherhood of Abraham in this larger sense, 
because Abraham did not become the natural father of many nations, ver. 17. 

2 Here, therefore, the transference of the rights of Abraham’s natural children 
to his spiritual is expressly sought to be justified, and in this it is implied 
that the former rights remain essentially untouched. Pfleiderer, p. 317 [E. T. 
ii. 44], here seeks for an abrupt anti-Judaistic tendency ; but that is excluded 
by the blessing uttered, Gal. vi. 16, over the Israel of God, #.e. over believing 
Israel (as the x«i can only mean ‘‘even,” comp. Hofmann zm loc.). The slave 
with her son who was turned out, and was not to be heir with the son of the 
free woman (iv. 30 ff.), is not natural Israel, as Pfleiderer, p. 316 [E. T. ii. 
43], supposes, but, according to vv. 25, 29, Israel prepossessed by legalism 
persecuting Christianity, i.e. unbelieving Israel. Itis not hence any ‘‘irenical 
tendency ” of the Epistle to the Romans, if, along with and before the spiritual 
children of Abraham, the natural (in so far as they are believing) obtain a 
share in his inheritance. 
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account of their inexcusable opposition to the new institution 
of salvation ; they have through their own guilt fallen under 
the curse of hardening, and this, according to God’s plan, 
must have the effect of turning the salvation withdrawn from 
them to the Gentiles (c). Nevertheless, there yet remains a 
remnant that has attained salvation; and even the temporary 
preference of the Gentiles has this object as its end, to stir up 
the Jews to jealousy, and so by God’s mercy to lead the whole 
nation to salvation (d). 

(a) What may have appeared the most startling fact in 
connection with the calling of the Gentiles, was that the 
casting away of Israel, at least of the greater portion of Israel, 
went hand in hand with it. The engrafting of the wild 
branches implied the breaking away of the natural branches 
(Rom. xi, 19). If Christian missions in the person of their 
most successful worker turned to the Gentiles, then the 
blessing of such missions would be withdrawn from the people 
of Israel: Paul expressly announces it as a judgment to the 
Jews, that the preaching of the gospel, by which the calling 
is realized, has been turned away from the Jews to the 
Gentiles (Acts xiii. 46, xxviii, 28); and the Acts of the 
Apostles shows on purpose how this came to pass through his 
missionary activity. By the withdrawal of the preaching of 
the gospel, however, the way to salvation was shut to them, 
although kata dtow krddou (Rom. xi. 24). They were yet 
shut out from the root and fatness of the olive tree (ver. 17), 
ae. from the salvation promised to the fathers, in which the 
Gentiles had obtained a share by their being grafted in 
(§ 90, c). And yet the promise transmitted from the fathers 
was the inalienable possession of Israel, and they still con- 
tinued to be a people beloved of God for the fathers’ sake 
(xi. 28). God could not possibly cast away His people just 
because they did not behave as they ought to have done, as 
He had foreknown them before He chose them to be His 
people (ver. 2). If they were therefore unfit to receive sal- 
vation, yet God with such foreknowledge of their unfitness 
had chosen them to be His people; but if He had once 
chosen them, their unfaithfulness could not remove God’s 
faithfulness towards His own promise (iii. 3; comp. § 72, d, 
footnote 6). God could not withdraw gifts of grace given 
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them, and His calling in particular (xi. 29)! The question 
of which Paul (Rom. ix—xi.) so fully treats was from his 
premises a problem not easy to solve; one which much occu- 
pied his heart, moved as he was by patriotic sorrow for his 
fellow-countrymen (ix. 1-3, x. 1). 

(0) That many who were descended from Abraham, and 
seemed on that account to have a claim on the salvation 
promised to the seed of Abraham, did not yet attain to that 
salvation, was therefore an undoubted fact. But Paul asserts, 
that not all those who were naturally descended from the 
ancestor of the nation (araytes ot éx "Iopanad) formed the Israel 
to whom the promise was given (Rom. ix. 6); not all those who 
are the seed of Abraham according to the flesh have the right 
of children, which secures them a share in the promise given 
to Abraham (ver. 7). And so it is by no means to be said 
that the seed of Abraham, to whom the promise was given, is 
not to be taken in a special sense, but only that the promise 
given to the nation as such does not apply without more ado 
to each single individual who, in virtue of actual descent from 
the patriarchs, belongs to it, that individuals may even be left 
empty, if only the nation as such receives the promise.” Paul 


1 Beyschlag has evidently overlooked this when he says, p. 42, that it les in 
the very idea of free mercy, that there is nothing it gives less ground for than a 
claim of right for all time coming, that it can be withdrawn again from those 
who have once received it. But the divine mercy is no doubt free in the selec- 
tion of its objects (Rom. ix. 15) ; but to whomsoever God has once bound Him- 
self by a promise, to him He must ever keep it. Paul traces back the mission of 
Christ to Israel to God’s faithfulness, according to which He was bound to keep 
His promise given to the fathers (xv. 8 ; comp. Pfleiderer, 314 f. [K. T. ii. 41)). 
If in the election of the individual no such irrevocableness exists (§ 88, d), that 
is accounted for in this way, that the free conduct of the individual is simply 
incalculable, and is not conditioned for all time coming by what is historically 
known of its quality. Even on this account we will see how even the election 
of Israel gives no security to the individual members of the nation that they 
will attain the end of that election. 

2 That this is thought quite in the tenor of the Old Testament promise, is 
clear from this, that the prophets ever keep firm hold of the realization of the 
promise to the nation, just as they threaten many individuals with destruction 
in the divine judgments which precede pre-Messianic times (comp. § 42, c ; 44, c). 
When Beyschlag, p. 29, and Schenkel, p. 273, on the other hand, assert that, 
according to Paul, the promise is fulfilled to the spiritual Israel (of Jews and 
Gertiles mingled), that is again only that quid pro quo which would have 
spared the apostle and us all those reasonings brought forward (§ 90, c, d), had 
it occurred to him. If Paul says (Rom. ii. 25) the circumcision which does not 
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proves this by two examples drawn from the early history of 
the nation. Abraham had two sons of his own body, and yet 
he only who was born according to the promise was counted 
as omépua, and received the rights of a child of God (ix. 7-9). 
And if one were here to say that Isaac is the son of the 
lawful wife, but Ishmael is not of equal birth, and is thus from 
his conduct cut off from the inheritance, then Esau and Jacob 
were heirs of one father and of one mother, and yet God 
determined even before their birth, before, therefore, they had 
done anything, that the elder should serve the younger, and 
the latter alone thus should receive the full rights of a child 
(vv. 10-12). If even now, therefore, not all who are 
descended from Abraham obtain the salvation, if God even 
now reserves to Himself to determine which of the descendants 
of the patriarch are to receive the rights of children, and if in 
this determination He does not in the least ask for their good 
works, but only works faith in individuals from among Israel, 
and this leads these to obtain salvation, He thus acts only as 
He acted in the early history of the people, when before the 
birth of the children, and without reference to their conduct 
(ver. 11), He determined their fate. Thus far now the early 
dealings of God is the best interpreter of the sense in which 
He has given the promise to the seed of Abraham, and thus 
Paul can rightfully assert that this promise has not come to 
be without effect (ver. 6), even though many single individuals 
are excluded from salvation. 

(c) It might seem unrighteous if God, without any regard 
to the unquestionable striving after righteousness (Rom. ix. 31, 
x. 2) on the part of Abraham’s natural posterity, a striving 
which distinguished them from the Gentiles, yet denied to 
them the grace effectual to lead to salvation, and called the 


keep the law becomes uncircumcision, that does not mean that ‘‘ the godless Jew 
is even on that account denationalized ;” for then, since all the Jews had not 
kept the law, the question he had discussed (Rom. ix.-xi.) had lost its import- 
ance, as there was no Jew not denationalized, therefore no longer Jews in 
contradistinction to the Gentiles. Rather the context makes it evident that the 
question discussed is, whether the circumcised as such had any advantage above 
the Gentiles in reference to justification before God. And (Rom. xi. 17) it is 
the ideal theocracy that is thought of, into which the Gentiles are received, but 
which ever grows from the root o the patriarchs, which is therefore looked at 
with evident reference to the nationa basis, 
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Gentiles in their stead, though they were not striving in the 
least after righteousness (ix. 30).? But their guilt consisted 
in this simply, that they sought after righteousness by works 
(vv. 31, 32), and so wished to set up their own righteousness, 
instead of submitting themselves to the new rule of righteous- 
“ness (x. 3), after that the end of the law had come with 
Christ (ver. 4), and the righteousness of faith had come in 
the place of a righteousness by works (vv. 5-13). They could 
not excuse themselves by saying that they had not heard the 
message (of this new righteousness), for it had gone into all 
the world (ver. 18); nor by saying that they had not under- 
stood it, for even the unintelligent Gentiles had quite well 
understood it (vv. 19,20). Rather they had been disobedient 
to the gospel, which required their acceptance and faith on the 
salvation presented thereby (ver. 16), because, as the prophet 
had already described them (Isa. lxv. 2), they are a dis- 
obedient and stubborn people (ver. 21; comp. xv. 31: of 
atevOodvtes). But the deeper cause of this disobedience was, 
that they stumbled at the Messiah announced in the gospel 
(ix. 82), because the crucified One was no Messiah in their 
view (1 Cor. i. 23). They had not therefore wished to seek 
salvation by faith on Him (Rom. ix. 32), but had stumbled on 
the stone of offence (xi. 11), and now hardening had come 
upon them as a judement, as the prophets had already 
described (xi. 7-10), and as Paul sees it foreshadowed in the 


3 Paul no doubt in the first place, according to § 88, b, simply puts down this 
thought by saying that it infringes upon the absolute right the Creator has over 
His creature (ix. 20, 21); but even there he points out that the Jews at least 
have no occasion to quarrel thus with God, inasmuch as He had by no means 
availed Himself of that absolute right towards them, but, notwithstanding that 
they were as vessels of wrath ripe for destruction, had yet with much long- 
suffering borne with them (ver. 22), in order to lead them to repentance (ii. 4). 
It was thus there pointed out that the Jews had contracted a heavy load of guilt, 
by which they were exposed to God’s wrath and destruction. The passible inter- 
pretation, that Paul (ix. 30 ff.) puts himself suddenly on an entirely different 
standpoint, and that thus with him ‘‘an objective theological and a subjective 
anthropological mode of viewing the matter proceed irreconcilably side by side” 
(comp. however, Pfleiderer, p. 248 [E. T. i. 250]), is not therefore confirmed. 
He rather now proceeds to show what then is the guilt on account of which 
God has shut out the greater number of the descendants of Abraham from 
salvation, and then it is proved afresh that this does not in any way lie in a lack 
of a service of works, as the Gentiles had not confessedly even once tried to win 
any such, 
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veil with which Moses hid from the people the fading of the 
glory on his countenance, ze. here the transitoriness of the 
glory of the covenant of the law (2 Cor. ii. 13-15; comp. 
§ 73, d). And now Israel, bound in legal obedience and 
persecuting Christianity, is shut out from fellowship in the 
salvation (Gal. iv. 25-31; comp. § 90, d, footnote 2). But 
this hardening, and the exclusion from salvation connected 
with it, has come to them through their own guilt; 77 
amiotia é&exracOncay (Rom. xi. 20). The ultimate inten- 
tion of God, according to note a,in this judgment of hardening 
cannot possibly be the fall, 7.2. the ruin of the nation; rather 
God has made use of human sin in order to carry out His 
saving purposes towards the Gentiles: the gospel rejected by 
the Jews has been brought to the Gentiles, and their deliver- 
ance thereby rendered possible (ver. 11: 76 a’tay mapar- 
TOMATL  TwTNpia Tots EOverw). In order to make room for 
the engrafting of the branches of the wild olive tree, the 
natural branches were broken off (ver. 19); for the sake of 
the Gentiles, those who are the beloved of God have come to 
be the enemies of God (ver. 28 ; comp. § 80, d, footnote 13) ; 
through their disobedience it has come to pass that God’s 
mercy has been turned to the Gentiles (ver. 30). And thus 
the transgressions of Israel, or rather the divine judgement 
which is accomplished on Israel by their transgressions, has 
become the riches of the Gentiles; the loss suffered by the 
former by their exclusion from salvation has become riches for 
the Gentiles (ver. 12); the casting away of the one has been 
the reconciling of the other (ver. 15). 

(d@) The hardening of Israel which has presently come 


4 Quite thus does Peter teach that the Israelites, continuing in unbelief, are rooted 
out from among the elect people, since Messiah has become to them a stone of 
offence and stumbling (§ 44, c). To be sure, God Himself works faith in those 
who are coming to believe, but yet only in so far as He foreknew in them the 
condition suitable for such working of faith, according to § 88, d, and they were 
elected on the ground of this. And so unbelief remains, even when it is evoked 
by hardening by way of judgment ; yet self-condemned, so far as this happens 
to the perversity of the present Jewish mode of thinking, because it makes the 
nation unreceptive of the work of divine grace. God even punishes sin by sin 
(comp. § 70, d), while in the people, who, according to their whole present nature 
do not wish, yield to the will of God, the offer of the gospel does not only not work 
a willingness to believe, it even works opposition, so that finally they cannot 
believe. 
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about is yet experienced by the nation only partially (Rom. 
xi. 25: amo pépos). The number of those shut out from 
salvation may be ever so great as they will, so great that 
one may henceforward speak of the hardening of Israel, ze. 
of the nation as to the majority of its members (ver. 7), but 
there still always remains a remnant; and that only a remnant 
of Israel is delivered in the circumstances is what Isaiah 
has already predicted (ix. 27-29)? But the hope of the 
apostle for his own nation does not continue to rest on them. 
The calling of the Gentiles, which became possible through the 
casting away of Israel, has for its object, not only to make the 
Gentiles partakers of salvation ; it also points as its final result 
to provoke the Jews to jealousy (xi. 11: es To wapafmr@oae 
avtovs), and thus to reach by an indirect way God’s saving 
purpose towards His chosen people. With all the zeal with 
which the discharge of his own peculiar calling lay on the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, he yet kept before his eye as the 
ultimate end, through the realization of salvation on the part 
of converted Gentiles, to stir up to jealousy his countrymen, 
whose deliverance is his most fervent wish and his constant 
prayer (x. 1; comp. ix. 3), and so to save some of them 
(xi. 13,14). From this it is clear that even the judgment 
of hardening, passed on those members of the nation cast 
away for the present, is not final, and it by no means of 
itself hands them over to destruction (ver. 11); it rather 
leaves them room for that repentance which, in consequence 
of the new wondrous leading of God, may even yet quite 
well come.® As soon as they turn to the Lord, the blinding 


5 Even in the history of Elias it was foreshadowed, that even at a time when 
all seemed lost, God had yet reserved a remnant of 7000, who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal (xi. 2-4). And were there but himself, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, this Israelite of purest birth (ver. 1), who formed the remnant, then 
the proof lay before their eyes that God had not cast away the people as such 
(ver. 2). But even yet there abides a remnant, which His grace has selected 
(ver. 5) ; and works are as little taken into account in their election (ver. 6) 
as in the hardening of the others (note c), and this remnant has obtained sal- 
yation (ver. 7): it is they, therefore, who, according to note 6, are appointed 
to be that portion of the natural cxtpu« which are to receive the full rights of 
children, as Isaac among Abraham’s, and Jacob among Isaac’s sons ; they are 
the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16; comp. § 90, d, footnote 2) in opposition to Israel 
after the flesh (1 Cor. x. 18). 

6 From what Paul has explained of the possibility, even the certainty, of the 
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veil, which now lies upon their hearts, will be taken away 
from them (2 Cor. i. 16), and then they, through the same 
mercy of God which the Gentiles have now obtained, will 
obtain mercy (Rom. xi. 31). As soon as they cease to be 
unbelieving, those branches that have been broken of will be 
again grafted in; yes, it is at any rate relatively easier to 
re-engraft the natural branches, than it was to engraft the 
branches of the wild olive tree into the noble one; and He 
who was able to do the one, is all the more able to do the 
other (vv. 23, 24). And this ultimate deliverance of Israel 
is not only possible, it is to the apostle certain, because of 
the divine promise (vv. 26, 2'7),—as certain as the election of 
the people as such, which sprang from the patriarchs, and the 
calling to salvation therein involved, cannot be repented of 
(vv. 28, 29).7 When the full number of the Gentiles shall 
have entered into the fellowship of the elect people, then 
shall all Israel be saved (vv. 25, 26). As little, to be sure, 
as that entrance of the fulness of the Gentiles excludes the 
idea that individuals may remain in unbelief, or by falling 
away may draw down upon themselves the judgment of a 


conversion of the Israel presently hardened, one must by no means draw general 
dogmatic conclusions as to the nature of the election (comp. on the other hand, 
§ 88, a, footnote 3), as this rests on the entirely peculiar election of Israel as a 
nation. To be sure, there is here no contradiction to Paul’s doctrine of election 
elsewhere. The ultimate conversion of Israel comes about as little without the 
working of God’s grace, as conversion does anywhere else, the grace which is 
here perfected by the wonderful leading of God, in which He, according to 
His faithfulness to His promise, so long follows after the members of His 
chosen people, who are now hardened, until He succeeds in working in the 
nation that susceptibility presently awanting, on the ground of which they 
finally believe. That this must ultimately succeed depends on this, that God 
has foreknown (xi. 2) the nation as of such a character that In spite of their 
obstinate resistance they can yet ultimately be won as a people. 

7 At the time of the great split between him and his nation, in which Paul 
expected the final falling away of Judaism and the rise of Antichrist from 
their midst (§ 63, 6, c), he had not ventured to entertain this hope, and we 
have seen that he knew how to reconcile it with the promise, even though 
only a remnant of Israel, however small it might even be, should be saved. 
But now he has come back to the hope of the early apostles, of a conversion of 
Israel as a whole (§ 42). To be sure, it is not so that, according to the insti- 
tution of God as originally intended, and for whose fulfilment, moreover, the 
first apostles laboured, Israel should be first converted, in order that then from 
them salvation might come to the Gentiles. Through their guilt a partial and 
temporary casting away of Israel has taken place, in consequence of which 
salvation has already now and first come to the Gentiles. 
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second exclusion (vv. 20—22), so little does the deliverance 
of all Israel exclude the idea that individual members may 
remain unconverted, and fall under condemnation (note 0). 
But it will then be no longer the case, as at present, that a 
small remnant of delivered ones shall stand opposed to Israel 
in its majority rejected (ver. 7), but Israel as a people, accord- 
ing to the promise, will be converted and delivered.® 


CHAPTER 1X. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 
§ 92. The Church and the Gifts of Grace. 


Of the Jews and Gentiles that have been called, there is 
formed a new community, the Church of God, in which God 
dwells by His Spirit, and which, in virtue of its really living 
fellowship with Christ, forms His body (a). With a view to 
the further upbuilding of the Church, her organism is fur- 
nished with a manifold variety of members, by means of the 
different gifts of grace, among which prophecy is the most 
important for this end (0). Along with this Paul mentions 
the gift of teaching in its various forms, simple exhortation, 
speaking with tongues, along with the gift of interpretation 


8 Paul praises the wonderful ways of the divine wisdom (Rom. xi. 33-36), 
which has made it possible that the sins of men, which seem to thwart the 
plan of their salvation, must help directly to realize it in a yet more compre- 
hensive way, while the calling of the Gentiles has even now been incorporated 
with it. The temporary hardening of Israel has brought it about, that sal- 
vation has even already come from the Jews to the Gentiles; and this must 
finally only serve this end, that salvation will come back from the Gentiles 
to the Jews, and thus the promise of the elect nation will be perfectly fulfilled. 
Yea, finally, this method of fulfilment must contribute to the making known 
more gloriously the divine mercy. Had Israel presently become believing, 
then had they received the salvation, as God was bound by His faithfulness 
to fulfil the promise to them (xv. 8). But now by their disobedience they 
have put themselves on an equality with the former Gentiles, and forfeited the 
fulfilment of the promise; on the other hand, His simple mercy remains for 
them, the mercy which has realized salvation to the Jew as to the Gentile in 
spite of their disobedience (xi. 80-32; comp. ix. 23, 24),—even He Himself 
exercises it on the ground of fidelity to His promise (vv. 28, 29). 
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and the gift of miracle-working faith (c). If Paul mentions 
also the gift of service and of government, that does not 
exclude the idea that the possessors of these gifts were com- 
missioned to use them officially; the conduct of the apostle, 
however, in reference to the organization of the churches, 
does not seem to have been quite uniform throughout (d). 

(a) The distinctions of the pre-Christian religious fellow- 
ships are removed by living fellowship with Christ (§ 90, a), 
and thus over against those fellowships a new fellowship is 
formed of Christians; and this is expressly designated, 1 Cor. 
x. 32, as the éxxcAyoia tod Oecod, consisting of Jews and 
Greeks.’ This fellowship therefore belongs in a special sense 
to God; for it has come into existence through the fact that 
God chose each individual; and by the power to work faith 
which He has given to the preaching of the word among 
them, He called each, 2.e. gave him entrance into the fellow- 
ship,” and it consists clearly of such as have been consecrated 
(§ 84, d) by the participation of the Spirit in baptism, or as 
have become @y.o.. But while the Spirit of God dwells in 
all the members of the Church, and with Him God Himself, 
He consecrates not only the body of each individual (1 Cor. 


1 Although in the LXX. the national community of Israel is designated as 
the tzxancia simply (Acts vii. 38), and in conformity with this in the words of 
Jesus, the particular fellowship of His disciples (§ 31, 0), with Paul this name 
scarcely corresponds with the idea that he saw in the Christian Church the 
true Israel (§ 90, c). With him the expression éxxancia does not designate 
primarily the collective community, but, conformably with classical usage, it 
is used for the national assembly (Acts xix. 32, 39, 41), the assembly of Church 
members (1 Cor. xi. 18, xiv. 28, 35), as these are to be met with in any definite 
place (4 xu’ oixoy txxanciz : 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5; comp. Col. iv. 15; 
Philem. 2). Then a single congregation is called txzancia, as Jas. v. 14, de. 
the collective body of Christians in any definite city (4 txzAncia 1 obou ty 
Kopivdy : 1 Cor. 1. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1; Rom. xvi. 1; comp. 2 txxAancia Ozcourounéwy : 
1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i, 1; Col. iy. 16), or in a country (ai txxancias ras 
Vararias: Gal. i. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 1; comp. Gal. i. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Cor. 
viii. 1; 1 Thess, ii. 14: é 77 "Iovduin). Yet the expression already occurs to 
denote the collective community of Christians (1 Cor. xii. 28). There is im- 
plied in the expression txxanoia nothing to designate the Christian fellowship 
as such. This takes place only by the addition of rod od, an addition which 
characterizes at times the single community (1 Cor. i. 2, xi. 16, 22; 2 Cor. 
i. 1; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess, i. 4), sometimes the collective community 
(Gal. i. 13; 1 Cor. x. 32, xv. 9), as a community belonging to God. 

* Hence Paul naturally looks upon all the members of the Church as elected 
and called ; and, according to § 88, d, that by no means excludes the idea that 
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vi. 19), but also the Church herself (iii. 16; comp. Eph. 
ii. 21, 22) to be His temple, which, as such, is holy (ver. 17). 
By participation in the Spirit all the individual members 
of the Church are, according to § 84, d, put into a real living 
fellowship with Christ (1 Cor. i. 2: 9 éexkdrnoia tod Oecod, 
aytacpévos €v Xptot@ ’Incod), and it depends on this directly, 
according to Gal. iti, 28, that all who have put on Christ in 
baptism (ver. 27) have put off all the distinctive marks of 
pre-Christian religious fellowships, and are become one (comp. 
vi. 15). By this living fellowship especially all are equally 
connected with a living centre, and so have become one 
organism (o@ma), in which each member stands in living 
fellowship with every other, each member is serviceable to 
the whole, and so also to each individual (Rom. xii. 5: of 
Torro vy coud eopev ev Xpiot@ 0 b€ xa’ els AAV 
uédn). But while Christ by this living fellowship rules each 
individual by His Spirit, and thus makes use of their cépuara 
for the performance of His own ends, they also may be desig- 
nated, 1 Cor. vi. 15, His members. As, now, the natural body 
is a unity, and yet has many members, but all the individual 
members, although they are many, yet form a single body; so 


they may yet fall away. Were a member of the Church to become guilty of 
gross sins, or of persistent disobedience to the apostolic commands, then every 
blessed fellowship with him is broken off (1 Cor. v. 11 ; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 14), 
without there being at the same time any giving up of anxious efforts to bring 
Him to repentance (2 Thess. iii. 15). Hence especially the rule meant by Paul 
to have a disciplinary effect on the incestuous person ‘1 Cor. v. 5). That person 
was eventually formally thrust out of the Church (vv. 2, 13) till he repented 
(2 Cor. ii. 6-8). 

3 For Paul also as for Peter (§ 45 a) the prophecy of God’s dwelling in the 
midst of His people (comp. Ley. xxvi. 11, 12) is perfectly fulfilled only in the 
Christian Church (2 Cor. vi. 16) ; but Paul has explicitly realized for himself this 
early apostolic idea by reflection on the possession of the Spirit by the Christian, 
and he has thus set it in closer connection with his doctrine of salvation. 

4 By baptism, which transplants into this living fellowship, are all, Jews and 
Gentiles, baptized into one body (1 Cor. xii. 13). In another way the organic 
unity of the many is effected by the bread in the Lord’s Supper, which trans- 
plants into fellowship with Christ (more exactly with the body of Christ broken 
for us) (x. 17; comp. § 85, c, footnote 5); and from this side one may say that 
Paul sees in the Lord’s Supper, as he does also in baptism, a constitutive 
moment for the true nature of the Church. But this way of looking at it is 
nowhere else carried farther by the apostle, and therefore it is not fit to connect 
the doctrine of the sacraments with the doctrine of the Church (comp. § 85, a, 
footnote 1). 
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is it with Christ (xii. 12). He also has many members, but 
these many members form but one body; and thus far the 
organic unity of the Church may be designated as the body 
of Christ, whose members individual Christians are (ver. 27).° 

(b) It is implied in the nature of the Christian Church, 
that it must continually be extending externally more and 
more, and that in each individual member of it the new life 
quickened on his reception, ze. at his baptism, must be even 
more perfectly being realized on all sides. In this respect 
it is a field belonging to God, in which Paul and his fellow- 
labourers work uninterruptedly, a building belonging to Him 
on which they have continually to build (1 Cor. iii. 9). The 
foundation-stone of this building has been laid once for all 
by God (ver. 11), in that He has made Jesus to be the 
Messiah, and therefore the corner-stone of the perfected 
theocracy (comp. already § 38 ¢; 50,a); but by the preaching 
of Christ, which works faith and founds churches, it is being 
ever afresh laid as the foundation of each individual church 
(ver. 10; Rom. xv. 20; comp. Eph. ii. 20). Every advance 
of the Church in its extension, or in the development of her 
life, is, following out this idea, an upbuilding (ofcodour: 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12, 26; 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii, 10: ofcodopety: 1 Cor. xiv. 4)2 
As, now, the founding of the Church is brought about only in 
this way, that God by His Spirit works in the apostles the 
gifts of grace needed for the preaching of the gospel which 
works faith (§ 89, ¢), so its upbuilding also can be brought 
about only by a similar working of God, and this similarly 


5 In our Epistles Christ is not yet expressly designated the head of this body ; 
for when, in 1 Cor. xi. 3, He is spoken of as the head of the man, that desig- 
nates only His lordship generally as our ‘‘ Head.” And this is the result of 
that xvpirns, which He has won by His death (§ 76 a ; 81, 0). But this is not 
explicitly applied to the Church herself as such. But that, in opposition to 
the later Epistles, Christ is here presented as the Spirit animating the body, as 
has been often asserted of late (yet comp. Pfleiderer, p. 874 [E. T. ii. 108]), 
cannot certainly be proven, On the other hand, the idea is already indicated 
(2 Cor. xi. 2) that the Church is Christ’s bride, and it is the task of the apostle 
to present her to Him as a chaste virgin (with a view to the marriage union 
with her at His coming) (comp. Rom. vil. 4: es 7d yevicdus tues trépw, scil. 
ayopl). 

® This biblical expression has become so common to the apostle, that, without 
thinking of its origin, he transfers it to the advancement of the Christian life 
in the individual (1 Cor. viii. 10, xiv. 4,17; 2 Cor. xii. 19; Rom. xiv. 19, 
xy. 2; Eph, iv. 29; comp. § 86, d). 
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comes from the Spirit, which the individual member of the 
Church has; and He is manifested in this, that He gives to 
each individual a gift for the benefit of the Church (xii. 7). 
These gifts of grace (yapiowara: vii. 7; Rom. xii. 6; comp. 
Eph. iv. 7), 4c. capabilities, which the one Spirit gives (1 Cor. 
xi. 4, 11), or in which the one gracious gift of the Spirit is 
specialized according to the various positions of the individual, 
will be very manifold, corresponding to the nature of the 
organism (c@pa). or it is of the nature of an organism to 
have not only a uniform connection with a living centre 
(note a), but a vigorous diversity of members (vv. 14, 19, 20), 
each of which has its special activity (Rom. xii. 4)’ But 
the single object of all these gifts, with the exception of the 
apostleship (1 Cor. xii. 28), is the upbuilding of the Church 
by means of them: wavta mpos oikodounv yevécOw (xiv. 26). 
In particular is this the object of mpodnrela (xiv. 3, 4), 
which appears (xil. 28 and Rom. xii. 6) to be the highest of 
all the gifts next to the apostleship (comp. 1 Thess. v. 20). 
The gift of trying the spirits seems to have been as a rule 
connected with the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 29); and it, 
too, stands forth as a special gift (xii. 10), and (1 Thess. 
vy. 21) is in a certain sense required of the whole Church. 
It had to do with determining whether the higher inspiration 
which filled the prophets was of divine or of daemonic origin 
(2 Thess. ii. 2, and therewith § 62, d).° 

(c) Near to the prophets stood the teachers (1 Cor. xii. 28), 


7 The ultimate author of these gifts is naturally God Himself, who has given 
to each (1 Cor. iii. 5), and ever according to the measure of faith (Rom. xii. 3°, 
and now works the various powers effectual in each (1 Cor. xii. 6 : tvepyiuara), 
by which service is done to Christ as the one Lord (ver. 5 : diaxovias), whose 
dearest interest is the upbuilding of the Church. But because they are com- 
municated by His Spirit (Gal. ili. 5: 6 txiyopnyay buiv 7d wvedua xal tvepyay 
duvéwers v dmiv), these gifts are called srvevearizeé (1 Cor. xii. 1, xiv. 1, 87; 
comp. § 84, a, footnote 3). There is hereby no distinction between natural gifts 
and gifts of miracles in the narrower sense. All these gifts are simply gifts 
of a higher source, even though in their distribution to individuals regard is 
had in general to their natural aptitudes and susceptibility. 

8 The content of the prophetic word may be for reproof (1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25), 
exhortation, comfort (ver. 8), and instruction (ver. 31); the essential point 
about it is that it results from an impulse of the Spirit (ver, 30: tay draw 
aroxarvge;). The prophet nevertheless has his spiritual life, when quickened 
by the Spirit of God, so far under his own control, that he can cease speaking 
when another begins to prophesy (vv. 30-82), and this the apostle explicitly 
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who were moreover capable, without special inspiration of the. 
Spirit, to instruct the Church (xiv. 26: dvday7; Rom. xii. 7: 
didacxania). Their words would be, then, according to 1 Cor. 
xii. 8, along with the Aoyos cod/as (see footnote 8), the Adyos 
yvooews, as also, xiii. 2, yy@ous stands along with the know- 
ledge of pvotypia; yet Narey &v yvdoes is distinguished from 
Aareiy év Sidayy, xiv. 6, and hence it appears to have been 
a sort of instruction which opens up a knowledge of the 
saving truths which goes deeper than the ordinary instruction. 
Just so (Rom. xu. 8) exhortation appears alongside of prophecy, 
and it therefore contains within itself a moment peculiar to 
the prophetic word (1 Cor. xiv. 3, 31), only that it, too, was 
exercised, not on the ground of a special impulse imparted 
by the Spirit, but on the ground of a general capacity wrought 
by the Spirit. The speaking with tongues, so highly prized 
at Corinth, was, according to incidental hints of the apostle 
(1 Cor. xiv.), a prayer uttered in a state of ecstasy (avev- 
pate: vv. 2, 14), quite incomprehensible to the hearers 
(vv. 2, 7-11, 16), which therefore consisted of disconnected 
exclamations, perhaps even of inarticulate sounds (comp. 
especially ver. 9), by which the tongue, moved by the Spirit, 
appears to be alone active (Aanely yAdoon: vv. 2, 4, 18, 27; 
dud THs yrwooons: ver. 9; év yAwoon: ver. 19).? Sometimes 


requires by way of commandment (ver. 33). Also, not more than two or three 
prophets are to come forward in succession in the Christian assembly (ver. 29). 
Along with aaaciv év xpopureiz Paul mentions (1 Cor. xiv. 6) also awasiv éy 
axonurvpe, and he similarly distinguishes groxdaupev tye from Warpoy 
zxev (ver. 26); and this latter can be nothing else than a sort of prophetic 
speech in poetic form, just like the former. No doubt that prophetic speech 
rests on an. aroxdavis (ver. 30); but Paul seems here to be specially thinking 
of the revelation of zverpic, the knowledge of which is also mentioned (xiii. 2), 
along with prophecy, as something special. This knowledge of the mysteries 
revealed by God through His Spirit (ii. 10) is now, according to vv. 6, 7, the 
substance of the Christian cogiz (comp. Eph. i. 17) ; and so it may be called the 
Aoyos coPias, mentioned among the gifts of the Spirit in xii. 8, which discloses 
these mysteries to the Church, and is not the simple exposition of the ele- 
mentary truths of the faith (Pfleiderer, p. 233 [E. T. i. 235]). According to 
1 Cor. ii. 9, Paul includes therein mainly eschatological mysteries, such as 
xv. 51; Rom. xi. 25; and he seems thereby to have distinguished prediction 
in the narrower sense from prophecy, because'in the latter it is the formation, 
in the former it is the whole contents as well, which springs from érozdau is. 
» There are different forms of the gift of tongues (yion yawsouy: xii. 10, 28 ; 

Aursiy yadoous : xii. 80, xiii, 1, xiv. 5, 6, 28, 39; comp. Acts x. 46, xix. 6; 
yaacour ¢7cev; 1 Cor, xiv. 26), of which doubtless one may find an indication in the - 
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the gift of the interpretation of tongues was joined with it 
(vv. 5, 13, 27,28); in particular, one who spoke with tongues 
seems to have understood another speaking with a tongue 
(ver.16). Yet the épunveta yAwoodr is presented as a special 
gift (xii. 10, 30). On this account the apostle will allow 
the exercise of this gift in the Church assembly only when 
an interpreter is present, and even then only in restricted 
measure (xiv. 27, 28). Among the practical gifts (xii 9), 
the most important was the gift of wiotus, 4.e. of a miracle- 
working confidence on God (§ 82, ¢, footnote 10), and 
this, xiii. 2, is characterized as removing mountains (comp. 
Matt. xvii. 20). From these there are distinguished also the 
yaplopata iaparev, ie. the gifts of healing diseases of 
different kinds, or in different ways, and the évepyjpata 
duvapewv, by which we are no doubt specially to think of 
the casting out of devils (comp. also Pfleiderer, p. 230 [E. T. 
i. 231]). But as these both appear (xu. 28-30) without the 
eift of faith, and, vice versa, the gift of faith (xiii. 2) without 
them, it is suggested that only the different forms of the 
faith which works miracles is seen in them. 

(d) One activity of the gift of service (Rom. xii. 7) was 
at any rate helps (avtiAjpes: 1 Cor. xii. 28), with which 
was connected the peradcdovae and the édcely (Rom. xii. 8), 
if it is not to be referred exclusively to almsgiving and the 
care of the sick. Finally, Paul names, 1 Cor. xii. 28, the 
gift of Church leadership («uBepyjceas), if, to be sure, all 
mpototdmevot (Rom. xii. 8), and those who in different rela- 
tions were to preside over the whole, could not exercise these 
gifts. That Paul regards service and government as gifts of 
the Spirit, does not of itself naturally exclude the idea, that 
those so gifted were entrusted even officially with the corre- 
sponding duty. If Paul with Barnabas appointed elders 
(Acts xiv. 23) in the churches founded on their first mis- 
sionary journey, where, on account of the dative, one can 
scarcely think of their simply taking the lead in the election 


distinction between zpocebyecdas and carey (ver. 15). To the unlearned or the 
heathen, one speaking with tongues seemed light as a visionary (ver. 23; comp. 
Acts ii. 13). To speak with tongues could be of service only for self-edification 
(xiv. 4); but to the Church it brought no fruit of edification (ver. 17), and it 
was at most a onueioy for the non-Christian (vv. 21, 22). 
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of the congregation, and there is no need to do so according to 
x. 41, then it has no doubt to be considered that that journey 
was not undertaken by him independently, and that those 
churches continued even in other relations dependent on the 
mother Church (Acts xvi. 4; comp. § 438, ¢, footnote 2). In 
the churches of Galatia and Corinth we find no trace of 
officials leaders (nor also 1 Cor. xvi. 15; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 
231 [E. T. i. 232]); even the disorders which had crept into 
the latter, and the way the apostle never makes their leaders 
responsible for them and for their removal, absolutely ex- 
clude the existence of such. On the other hand, the Mace- 
donian churches appear to have had official leaders and 
helpers (1 Thess. v. 12: wpoiotdpevor; comp. Phil. i. 1: 
éricxotTrot Kal Sudxovor), and in the seaport city of Corinth 
we find (Rom. xvi. 1) a deaconess. 1 Cor. xiv., mention cannot 
be made simply of a peculiar office of teaching. 


§ 93. Church Duties. 


If the diversity of gifts is to co-operate beneficially, there is 
need of Christian modesty, which continues conscious of the 
place of each single gift in the organism of the Church, as also 
of the relative value of the gifts generally, and which is rooted 
ultimately in humility (a). But the first most fundamental 
Christian virtue continues to be love to the brethren, and 
towards all men, and even towards enemies (0). One special 
exercise of Christian love is required by the difference of 
opinion as to partaking of flesh offered in sacrifice to idols, 
as also about the exercises of self-restraint, and practices 
which the apostle held to be indifferent, but which were to 
a portion of the Church matters of conscience (c). Here 
the apostle requires that one in his different actions ac- 
knowledge his reciprocal obligations, and that he who feels 
himself free, shall in self-denying love give up that freedom 
in order that he may give no offence to the weaker 
brethren (qd), 

(a) From the variety of endowments, it arises as the first of 
Christian duties, that no one thinks more highly of himself 
than he ought to think; that each keeps in due restraint his 
estimation of himself (Rom. xii. 3; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9); and 
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that, on the other hand, the measure of honour be given to 
each which belongs to him according to his gifts and his 
position in the Church (Rom. xii. 10, xiii. 7; comp. Phil. ii. 
3; Eph. v. 21). As the organism of the Church requires the 
smaller gifts as well as the higher, no one is to despise the 
value of the gifts given him (1 Cor. xii. 15-18), and no one, 
moreover, is to despise those who have received smaller gifts 
than himself (vv. 21-26). No one is to seek to be more highly 
gifted than he is, no one is to aim at high things (Rom. xii. 
16). Above all things, no one is to over-estimate the value 
of his own gifts; for without love, which puts them entirely 
at the service of the Church, and turns them to the best 
account, they are all worthless (1 Cor. xii. 1-3); they may 
even become dangerous, if they puff up the individual (viii. 1: 
9 yvoaots puovot). They are all, moreover, transitory (xii. 8), 
because they are only imperfect, and therefore cease when 
the perfect comes (vv. J-12). Christian modesty, however, 
grows out of humility, which will not be wise in its own con- 
ceits (Rom. xii. 16; comp. xi. 25), which does not imagine 
itself to be something (Gal. vi. 3), which knows that it has 
nothing it has not received (1 Cor. iv. 7), and that the entire 
gracious institution of Christianity is planned to exclude every 
ground of human boasting (Rom, iii. 27; 1 Cor.i. 29, iii, 21; 
2 Cor. x. 17). Thus humility is here, as in the teaching of 
Jesus and of Peter (§ 25, d; 47, a), one of the two cardinal 
virtues, only that it is here presented in the form of modesty, 
as a duty to the Church. 

(b) If the gifts are transitory, love in its very nature is, on 
the other hand, imperishable (1 Cor. xii. 8). If the gifts 
may through misuse become dangerous, it is, on the other 
hand, implied in the very nature of love that it is directed 
for the advancement of spiritual life in others (viii. 1: 4) ayamn 
oixodope?; comp. xiii, 4: od guciodras). If gifts without 
love are worthless, then this love must be the rule for striving 
after higher gifts (xii. 31, xiv. 1, 39); those gifts are to be 
considered the highest which contribute most to the advance- 
ment of the Church (comp. 1 Cor. xiv., especially vv. 5, 12). 
In this relation love is, so far, more valuable than faith and 
hope (xiii. 13); for these, so far, have significance for the 
individual life of the Christian, but the former for the life of 
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the Church.1 Love is the source of all the virtues (vv. 4—7), 
the first-fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22), by which, therefore, 
faith, which conditions participation in the Spirit, proves itself 
effectual (ver. 6). Love, and that unfeigned (2 Cor. vi. 6), 
stands therefore first, Rom. xii. 9, among all the exhortations, 
and comprehends them all (1 Cor. xvi.14). By this is meant, 
in the first place, brotherly love (Rom. xii. 10: 77 piraderdia 
% eis GANHAOUsS; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 9, 10), ze. love towards 
fellow-believers (Gal. vi. 10); for, on account of this love, 
which binds them to each other, the Christians call themselves 
brethren (§ 83, a, footnote 2). It is preserved by unity of 
views (1 Cor. 1.10) and of effort (Rom. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 
11: 76 avdTo dpovetv), in particular by uniform concern for the 
best interests of others (Rom. xii. 16); and this establishes the 
peace of unanimity (1 Cor. xiii. 11), and wards off divisions 
(1 Cor. i. 10, x1. 18, xi, 25). It is shown in mutual sympathy 
(1 Cor. xii. 26; Rom. xii. 15), in active helpfulness (Rom. xii. 
13, xvi. 2), and this Paul expressly requires by his collection 
for Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi.; 2 Cor. vill. 9; Rom. xv. 25-28), 
and in intercession (2 Cor. i.11; Rom. i. 10, xv. 30). But, 
according to § 62, 0, it is to be extended to all men. Hence 
Paul exhorts to keep peace with all men, so much, and so long, 
as it is possible for us (Rom. xii. 18); to it, according to 
§ 25, ¢, 47, a; 56, d, meekness belongs (Gal. v. 23; comp. 
vi. 1), which does not grow bitter on account of the wrong 
another has done to us (ov wapo&tverac), but imputes not the 
evil (1 Cor. xiii 5); further, it seeks not to revenge itself, but 
to overcome evil with good (Rom. xii, 19-21), and to bless 
the persecutor (ver. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 12, 13; comp. Matt. v. 
44). Love in its very nature is long-suffering (1 Cor. xiii. 4; 
1 Thess. v. 14: paxpoOvpet; comp. Gal. v. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 6: 

1 Thus Paul comes, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 62, 5), agreeing 
with the teaching of Jesus and the early apostles, to declare love to be the 
highest among the Christian graces. But as he here expressly shows the ground 
of its superiority, he proves that, according to Rom. xiii. 8-10, love is the ful- 
filling of the law (§ 87, d, footnote 8), in so far as it does no ill to one’s neighbour 
(ver. 10), and therefore the will of God as expressed in the law, which is 
directed to this end, that no wrong happen to one’s neighbour (ver. 9), is 
fulfilled in this, that one feels bound to mutual love continually, and this duty 
he believes never to be fully discharged (ver. 8). Just so, according to Gal. v. 


13, 14, is love on the positive side the fulfilling of the law, in so far as one is 
drawn by it to serve another. 
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paxpoOvpla) and gracious, so that it anticipates all with well- 
doing (Rom. xii. 17; 1 Cor. xiii. 4: ypnoreverar; comp. Gal. 
v. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 6: ypnorérns), as the divine love. does 
(Rom. i. 4). The symbolic expression of brotherly love is 
the holy kiss (p/Anwa Gysov: 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 
Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 26; comp. § 47, a). 

(c) Special difficulties to.the life of the Church arose partly 
from differences transmitted from pre-Christian times in the 
opinion about certain questions, which the one held to be matters 
of indifference, while the other assigned to them a religious 
significance. One point of this sort was the partaking of meat 
sacrificed to idols, in which the one saw defilement as from 
idol-worship, because they could not get quit of the idea, that 
the gods of the heathens, which were worshipped by idols, 
were really deities, even though false and subordinate (1 Cor. 
viii. 7 comp. with vv. 4—6); while the other ate the flesh 
without scruple.? Just so were there some in the Church 
who, from ascetic grounds, believed they ought to forego the 
use of all kinds of flesh and wine (Rom. xiv. 2, 21), and who 
considered themselves bound to keep sacred certain days 
(apparently fast days) (ver. 5). Paul designates them as 
weak in faith (ver. 1), because their confidence in the salva- 
tion given in Christ was not strong enough for them to 
acknowledge that the possession of salvation could not be 
endangered by such things. He started from the funda- 
mental principle that neither the use nor the denying oneself 
any food, which, like the organ for which it is appointed, is 
transitory (1 Cor. vi. 13), can determine the worth of a man 
before God (viii. 8). He knew that the kingdom of God does 
not consist in eating and drinking (Rom. xiv. 17), and hence 


® The decree of the apostolic council had no doubt forbidden the partaking of 
flesh offered in sacrifice to idols ; but this conclusion partly had no validity in 
the missionary territory of Paul (§ 87, 6), and partly its original intention was not 
meant for the reculation of conduct in mixed Christian Churches. When the 
apostle, starting from the idea that the gods of the heathens were daemons, but 
not real deities (§ 70, ¢), along with all who had this knowledge (1 Cor. viii. 1, 
4, 10), could regard the <idwasduroy not as flesh consecrated to a deity (1 Cor. x. 
19; comp. viii. 4), but only as common food (viii. 8), which, like all food, is the 
gift of God (x. 26), he therefore did not at all come into conflict with the 
apostolic decree, as it by no means declared the partaking of flesh sacrificed to 
idols as sinful in principle, but had only enjoined abstinence for the sake of the 
synagogue (§ 43, Cc). 
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he agreed, with those who were confident, to regard everything 
to eat, and every day, as alike (vv. 2,5). He is persuaded 
that in itself no food is unclean (vv. 14, 20), but each is alike 
good, so soon as it is taken with thanksgiving towards God 
(1 Cor. x. 30, 31; Rom. xiv. 6); and he hence, in this rela- 
tion, decisively makes good the fundamental principle that all 
things are lawful to the Christian (1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 23; comp. 
iii, 22). But he likewise expressly acknowledges that for 
those who regarded anything as unclean, it is unclean (Rom. 
xiv. 14), because he cannot eat it without having his weak 
conscience (conscientia consequens ; comp. § 69, a) stained with 
the consciousness of guilt (1 Cor. viii. 7). If he now eat, 
notwithstanding that his conscience takes offence at the 
indulgence (Rom. xiv. 20), then this act, not proceeding from 
the assurance of faith, is sin, by which he falls under the 
divine condemnation (ver. 23); and any such act condemned 
by conscience must, while it wounds him in the deepest roots 
of his religious life (1 Cor. viii. 12; comp. ver. 10), tend 
directly for him to destruction (viii. 11; Rom. xiv. 15, 20). 
The existing difference of view cannot accordingly be removed, 
and Paul only desires that each be thoroughly persuaded 
(Rom. xiv. 5) in his own mind (vods), which, according to 
§ 86, 5, is the seat of those different ideas, so that he wavers 
not hither and thither doubtfully (ver. 23), and whatever he 
decides on keeping, he may employ it in the service of Christ 
Gav.6, 7); 

(d) If, accordingly, the settled differences of opinion in the 
Church could not assuredly be removed, then, according to 
note b, it was required in this connection to make brotherly 
love the highest law for one’s conduct (Rom. xiv. 15: kata 
ayatny TepiTratetv), and to ask how one can best care for the 
peace of the Church and the advancement of others (ver. 19). 
It is now connected with this in the first place, that the 
stronger, 7.c. the more liberal-minded, despise not the weaker 
regarding his scruples; and, again, that the latter do not 
condemn the former, as one who, by his freer conduct, has 
forfeited salvation (vv. 3,10). Both parties are to receive 
each other in brotherly love (xv. 7), without the stronger sub- 
jecting the scruples of the weaker to his criticism (xiv. 1). 
But the stronger has thus a special duty of love to discharge ; 
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for to him alone is the matter in dispute a matter of indiffer- 
ence; he alone can give up the indulgence which he holds to be 
permitted without surrendering in any way his conviction (xiv. 
22), and without forfeiting anything thereby in the eye of God 
(1 Cor. viii. 8). But now love requires that he give no offence 
to the brother (1 Cor. viii. 9,13, x. 32; Rom. xiv, 13, 21), 
ze. does not seduce him to an act contrary to his conscience, 
which may bring him into condemnation. Were he to mis- 
lead him by his freer conduct to similar conduct, without any 
change on his convictions in their deepest ground, then that 
is only an apparent advancement of the weak brother (1 Cor. 
viii. 10), it is in reality his ruin. He will be required, there- 
fore, in certain circumstances, for the sake of another’s 
conscience, to give up an enjoyment in itself lawful (1 Cor. x. 
28, 29); in this case the self-denial will be to him morally 
praiseworthy (Rom. xiv. 21). This has also to do with 
bearing the infirmities of the weak (Rom. xv. 1; comp. Gal. 
vi. 2), and not to please oneself, regardlessly maintaining his 
more free convictions, but to please one’s neighbour while he 
helps him in his Christian life (xv. 2; comp. 1 Cor. x. 33). 
True love seeks not its own (1 Cor. xili. 5), but that which is 
another’s (x. 24; comp. Phil. ii. 4)? 


§ 94. The Church and the Regulations of the Natural Life. 


The apostle declares the existing higher powers, as such, to 
be of God, and regards only the going before heathen tribunals 
as unworthy of Christians (a). The Christian, also, in the 
existing relation of slavery, is to see an ordinance to which he 
is to submit with real liberty as a servant of Christ, and from 
which therefore he is not to withdraw himself, even if an 
opportunity to do so is presented to him (0), Although the 
husband and the wife, in their religious relation to Christ, 
stand on a footing of perfect equality, yet, in virtue of God’s 


3 Paul ean, for this, point to his own example, while he became tc the Jews a 
Jew, to the heathen a heathen, to the weak, weak, making himself a servant to 
all, that he may win all (1 Cor. ix. 19-22; comp. § 87, 6). While the apostle 
bases the demand on the liberal-minded directly on this example, it is very clear 
that his treatment of this question was influenced by the same spirit as was the 
conclusion of the apostolic council ($ 43, ¢), though this last was also in the 
first place decided by other relations and for other interests, 
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appointment grounded on creation, the wife continues subject 
to the man (c). It is an acknowledgment of this position 
of the woman, that she does not lay aside her head-dress in 
the public assembly, as that head-dress is the symbol of her 
submission ; and in the Church assemblies she is not to speak (d). 
(a) The Christian community could not lead a life quite 
apart by itself; it found itself in the midst of a world, from 
which they knew themselves in their innermost being with- 
drawn, yet with which they were most intimately connected 
by the ties of manifold relationships and ordinances of life. 
According to the fundamental principle, that the Christian 
should abide in the relations in which his calling found him 
(1 Cor. vii. 17, 20, 24; comp. § 87, 0), he was not to rend 
asunder the ties that bound him to the ordinances of his 
natural worldly life; he ought rather to regard the fact that 
the calling came to him in a definite relationship of life, as a 
requirement of God to fulfil God’s commands in the ordinances 
of that relationship (ver. 19). The first application of this 
fundamental principle took into view the existing State insti- 
tution, to which Paul already, according to § 63, d, ascribed a 
high significance. Peter had also put this under the protec- 
tion of a divine command, which requires subjection to human 
ordinances. Paul goes a step farther. He declares the 
existing higher powers, as such (at odaas, scil. €€ovcias), to be 
expressly ordained of God, to resist which, instead of being 
subject to them, is to incur the judgment of God (Rom. xiii. 
1, 2). But it is a divine institution, chiefly in so far as the 
higher power, as the servant of God, prescribes praise to the 
good-doer and punishment to the wrong-doer ; as to it, even in 
behalf of this enforcement of right, the sword, and therewith 
the power of life and death, has been entrusted (vv. 3, 4). 
But herein also is it the servant of God, that it has the task 
of collecting custom and taxes, and of laying them out for the 
common weal, as AesToupyés, 4.¢. as one to whom public duties 
have been entrusted (vv. 6, 7). On this account also must 
1 Paul thus arrives at the same subjection to all human ordinances as Peter 
also demands for the sake of God, according to § 47, b, and thus he represses 
d priori every attempt to upset in a revolutionary way, in the name of the new 
Christian principle, the existing ordinances of the natural life, or to mix the 


specific ends of the life of the Christian community with schemes of social 
reformation foreign to it, aud thereby to compromise those ends. 
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obedience be given to him for conscience’ sake (ver. 5), and 
dutiful homage (ver. 7). This complete acknowledgment of 
the existing higher powers does not prevent Paul from 
declaring it unworthy of Christians to bring their civil 
disputes before heathen tribunals (1 Cor. vi. 1-8)? It 
cannot appear to be a contradiction to this, that (heathen) 
powers, as the servants of God, exercise the administration of 
civil justice; and it is not to be overlooked that in that case 
the Christian, in virtue of the magisterial institution appointed 
by God, is subjected to their judgment, while in our case of his 
own accord he subjects himself to that judgment. Wherever 
Government acts as God’s servant, the Christian has to obey 
for the sake of God, even when its judgment is not according 
to right ; but when he of his own accord calls it in, he himself 
ascribes to it a value which it cannot claim for itself. 

(6) A specially important application of the principle just 
announced takes place in reference to the relation of slavery. 
If he, who has been bought with a great price from his 
former condition of slavery (§ 80, c), is not to become a slave 
of men (1 Cor. vii. 23), the demand might seem to be therein 
implied, that one should withdraw from any such relationship 
that is unworthy of a Christian; were the relation of master 
and slave to cease in the fellowship with Christ (Gal. ii. 28 ; 
1 Cor. xii. 13), then the slave who had become a Christian 
might believe himself emancipated by the gospel itself. But 
here the rule applies, that the slave, in the fact of the existing 
relationship of slavery, is to see God’s demand that he fulfil 
his Christian duties by obedience, according to the rules of 
that relation. He is therefore to entertain no scruples about 
remaining as a slave, if as a slave he was converted; but 
even if an opportunity is given him to become free, he is 

? It is even bad enough when Christian brethren allow matters to come to 
the deciding of rights one with another generally, as this implies that the one 
party has wronged or robbed his brother, and that the other, instead of suffering 
wrong for the sake of peace, has commenced a lawsuit (vv. 7, 8). But it is 
unworthy if one carries such a suit before unbelievers, as though no Christian 
brother were wise enough to decide such a case by arbitration (vv. 5, 6). 
Christians, however, who are called to judge the world and even angels, thereby 
judge themselves unworthy to decide rights in these small earthly things (vv. 
2, 3), and put those in the chair of judgment whom they otherwise regard as so 


very much below them (ver. 4), and who by nature are adixo (ver. 1), and 
therefore little suited to be judges over them. 
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himself to prefer to fulfil his Christian calling in the condition 
in which that calling found him (1 Cor. vii. 21). Even as a 
slave, if he has become a Christian, he is Christ’s freedman, 
ae. one led by Christ to true freedom; while as a Christian, 
even if he become free, he remains Christ’s slave (ver. 22). 
The opposition of slavery and freedom in the relationships of 
the earthly life is, for the Christian, removed by the higher 
unity of real bondage and freedom; it is for him a thing 
relatively unimportant, as he has to serve Christ with true 
freedom in that condition, by fulfilling the duties which the 
existing rules lay on him. To have in view any removal in 
principle, or any transformation of the whole relationship 
through the advancing dominion of Christianity, could not 
possibly come into the apostle’s mind with his expectation of 
the nearness of the Parousia. 

(c) In living fellowship with Christ there is removed not 
only the distinction of pre-Christian religions and of natural 
social classes, but also the distinction of sexes (Gal. i. 28); 
but this removal, it is self-evident, applies only to the religious 
territory, or to the relation in Christ in which one is equal to 
another, because each is equally dependent on Christ alone.’ 
For the social position of the two sexes to each other, Paul 
continues to abide by the relation of dependence on the part 
of the woman, arising from the original law of creation. The 
woman was created from the man, and this not incidentally, 
but because she was created for the sake of the man (1 Cor. 
xi. 8, 9; comp. Gen. ii. 18-22). Hence the man alone was 
created after the divine image immediately, and wears the 
likeness of God’s lordly authority given him, Gen. i. 26 
(ver. 7: efxkav cat dofa Ocod); while there appears in the 
woman but the reflection of this lordly authority (4) yuv7 
56£a avépcs), inasmuch as all she is, she is only through the 
man ; all the power she has in the house, she but receives from 


3 To be sure, Paul in a certain sense acknowledges also a natural equality of 
both sexes, by which each equally requires the other, and neither therefore is 
simply independent of the other ; and he states explicitly that this equality 
continues in the Christian state also (¢v xvpiw: 1 Cor. xi. 14), For the woman 
was created from the man, and the man, again, is ever born from the woman ; 
both rest therefore upon a divine ordinance (ver. 12: ca révru ix rov Ocod), by 
which the man can be without the woman as little as the woman can be without 
the man (ver. 11). 
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him, and exercises in his name. It now follows from this 
that the man is the head (ver. 3: xegadz)) of the woman, the 
woman is simply subject to him. If it is said in the context 
that Christ is the head of the man (§ 92, a, footnote 4), 
naturally it is not meant thereby that He only indirectly, 
and by the intervention of the man, is the head of the woman, 
and that her relation to Christ also is different from that of 
the man; but it is only thereby pointed out, that the man, 
therefore, has no absolute dominion over the woman, but that 
he too is simply dependent on Christ, and is bound to exercise 
his lordship only according to His will. 

(d) The relation of the two sexes to each other is realized 
completely only in marriage, and the apostle in these state- 
ments has mainly in his eye the married woman and her 
husband; but he refers to the same thing also in questions 
which do not relate to marriage at all, or not exclusively, 
and which we have hence now to look at. The prescribed 
covering a woman’s head with a veil, Paul regards as a symbol 
of authority (€€ove/a) which the man has over the woman, 
aceording to note ¢ (1 Cor. xi. 10). And hence, while the 
man is not to cover his head, because he would thereby deny 
the lordly authority given him by God, by assuming the 
token of subjection (ver. 7), yea, while he would thereby 
dishonour his head (ver. 4), the woman would, on the other 
hand, dishonour her head by uncovering (ver. 5). A healthy 
feeling of decorum declares against this baring of the head 
(ver. 13: mpévov éoriv), and this on the ground of a natural 
law, which has given the woman her long hair as a sort of 
natural covering (vv. 14,15).4 If the apostle, in dealing with 


4 For the same reason long hair is regarded as a shame to the man, but an 
honour to the woman (vy. 14, 15), The cutting of the hair characterized the 
shameless courtesans (ver. 5). If the woman will lay aside the veil which 
covers the head, she may also lay aside this natural veil; and the latter, 
according to all feeling of propriety, is regarded as a shame, and so also is the 
former (ver. 6: wicxps» ter), by putting the wife on a level with the courtesan 
(ver. 5). It is peculiar to this method of arguing in particular, that the 
apostle puts the covering of the woman’s head in the twofold point of view, a 
sign of dependence on the man, and also a sign of shamelessness. The desire 
for freedom is at the same time to him a rejection of natural modesty ; only by 
subjection to the husband is the honour of the wife secured,—the relation of 
subjection in marriage can be despised only in the interest of shameless 
harlotry. 
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this question, speaks of a public appearance of women in the 
Church assemblies, at which they prayed or uttered prophetic 
words in public, without expressly condemning it (vv. 5, 13), 
he did so only for this reason, that with the veiling of the 
head there required, any such public appearance was even 
& priort excluded. On the other hand, he expressly declares 
(xiv.' 34) that, according to ordinary Christian custom, the 
woman had to be silent in the Church assembly (ver. 36). 
To speak in the church contradicts as much the natural 
feeling of propriety (ver. 35: aioypov éotw) as it does the 
subjection of the woman to the man required, Gen. ii. 16 
(ver. 34). For he who speaks or prays in public is, at least 
for the time, the leader of the Church assembly (comp. § 41, @), 
he rules it; and as there are men also in it, the natural 
subjection of the woman is thus thereby inverted.’ 


§ 95. Marriage. 


Fleshly intercourse of the sexes, apart from marriage, is 
not a matter indifferent, but a misuse and a dishonouring of 
one’s own body (a). If the apostle regards marriage, in 
opposition to the prevailing unchastity, as the institution 
appointed by God for the satisfying of fleshly desire, he 
thereby by no means excludes any higher honouring of it, as 
a fellowship of relationship with God concluded in Christ (0). 
Existing marriage is not to be dissolved, and, wherever a 
separation has occurred, the possibility of a reconciliation is 
not to be destroyed by a second marriage, and least of all on 
the part of the Christian in the case of mixed marriages (¢). 
Paul for himself, from ascetic grounds, in view of the near 
approach of the end, prefers to be unmarried; but he regards 
marriage as not only allowable, but as in the circumstances 
even enjoined (d). 

(a) It was one of the most difficult tasks in reference to 
fleshly relationships to make Gentile Churches understand the 

5 Not even under the excuse of asking questions, that they may receive 
instruction thereon, are they to utter a word in the assembly. If they wish to 
get instruction, their home{is the natural place for that; they may there ask 
their own husbands (ver. 35), by which the apostle no doubt presupposes that, 


in case their husbands cannot answer these questions, they may obtain advice 
in the Church assembly, 
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right way of looking at sopveia, ic. the fleshly intercourse of 
the sexes outside marriage. This, by the Greeks and Romans, 
was regarded as a matter indifferent. Hence the apostolic 
council (Acts xv. 20, 29) had already required of the Gentile 
Christians abstinence from fornication (§ 43, ¢), because it 
stood for them mainly on the same line with those forms of 
abstinence which only Jewish customs required. It is clear 
from 1 Cor. vi. 12, 13, that even at Corinth there was as yet 
an inclination to excuse the tendency to fornication, so deeply 
rooted, by ascribing to it a character of indifference. Paul 
therefore declares with much emphasis that fornication not 
less than adultery and unnatural fleshly lusts exclude from 
the kingdom of heaven (ver. 9), and places it thus quite on 
a level (ver. 10) with other forms of heathenish lusts (§ 62, a ; 
69 d). But he wishes here, too, to oppose it not by a simple 
prescription of the law, but he shows in detail that fornica- 
tion is no indifferent matter, and is incompatible with the 
presuppositions of the saving doctrine of Christianity (§ 87, d, 
footnote 9). He shows, namely, that it is different in the 
matter of fornication from that of partaking of meats which 
are no doubt indifferent (1 Cor. vi 13; comp. § 93, ¢). For 
while in the latter, besides the perishable food only, the 
kowAla@ is in question, which perishes in the glorification of 
the body, in fleshly intercourse (Gen. ii. 24) the whole body 
is, as it were, surrendered to the harlot, so that the man 
becomes €v cdma with her (ver. 16); his body is a pédos 
mopyns (ver. 15). But now as the body does not perish, as 
the xoAia, but is restored in glorified form at the resurrection 
(ver. 17), this latter indulgence has no transitory significance 
like the former, but an eternal significance; it belongs to the 
Lord, is destined to become the organ by which the Lord 
works (ver. 13: 70 cdma... 76 kupiw, Kal 6 Kipios TO 
compart). The body is to become, according to § 92, a, a 
péros Xpcotod, and it is inconsistent with this destiny that 
it should be made a méAos wépvys (ver. 15). Fornication is 
therefore the specific sinning against one’s body, because by 
such stains it is defiled, and rendered unworthy of its high 
destiny (ver. 18). The same thing is clear from this, that 
God by the indwelling of His Spirit has consecrated the 
body to be His temple (ver. 19), and has thereby withdrawn 
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it from all such profane misuse. It belongs to us, therefore, 
to glorify in our body Him who has redeemed us, and to 
whom we therefore belong, by keeping it clear of such defile- 
ment (ver. 20). 

(b) If the God-appointed ordinance of marriage seems to 
be put on a level with fornication in this, that in both a 
fleshly intercourse of the sexes takes place, then that given 
in marriage is distinguished & priori in this, that it is put in 
the point of view of mutual duty,—a duty the husband owes 
to the wife equally with the wife to the husband (1 Cor. 
vii. 3). There is therefore a surrender of the power of dis- 
posal of one’s own body to be at the pleasure of the other 
(ver. 4); but this takes place by the divine rule, which has 
made fleshly intercourse to be an essential point in the 
effecting of marriage (Gen. ii, 24; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 16). If 
Paul holds the rpovora tis capKds to be in itself warranted 
(Rom. xiii. 14), then the fleshly impulse is in itself in his 
view warranted, and marriage is the divinely appointed in- 
stitution for its satisfaction (1 Thess. iv. 4, 5).? He looks on 
the capacity of complete fleshly continence as a special gift 
of grace, which every one does not possess (1 Cor. vii. 7). 
Hence Paul desires that, with a reference to the actual in- 
continence existing at Corinth (ver. 5), and for the avoidance 
of the sins of unchastity, each one (sed. who has not this 


1 There seems then, to be sure, too much, and therefore too little, to be proved ; 
for if the specially objectionable thing in fornication is the giving up of the 
body, which takes place in fleshly intercourse, toa human being instead of to 
God and Christ, then marriage, too, seems thereby to be condemned, as the 
same thing equally happens in it. But it is clear from this that the apostle 
throughout regards it as self-evident that marriage, according to the passage 
from Genesis (ii. 24), cited in 1 Cor. vi. 16, is a divinely appointed institution, 
which requires the giving up of the body to another (vil. 4), and within it ; this 
cannot be inconsistent with the giving of the body to God and Christ (comp. 
note 0). 

2 He here looks upon marriage as the means by which the individual obtains 
in the act his own vessel, i.e. his organ for the satisfaction of the fleshly im- 
pulse, in which he consecrates the woman for the performance of a divine rule 
with him, and does him honour (¢9 éyiaopa xal vin), instead of misusing and 
dishonouring it in lustful passion, as happens in fornication. Hence he desires 
(1 Cor. vii. 5) that marriage intercourse should be suspended in marriage at most 
but for a short time, and in consequence of mutual agreement, in a way 
for ascetic ends, in order that thereby incontinence may not be tempted to 
unchastity. 
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gift of continence) shall have his own wife (vv. 2, 9), by 
which the monogamic character of marriage is already quite 
strongly expressed. But while he thus in special circumstances 
maintains this purpose of marriage especially, naturally it 
does not follow from this that this is the only end, or that 
its whole nature is merged in fleshly intercourse. There can 
be given no deeper conception of marriage, than when Paul, 
as against the scruple which Christian married people might 
feel to continue the marriage relation with a party yet con- 
tinuing in unbelief, maintains that the profaneness of the 
unbelieving party does not stain and injure the holiness of 
the Christian; but that, on the other hand, the sanctification 
of the believing party, in virtue of the divinely-appointed 
living fellowship in marriage, passes over to the non-Christian, 
and that thus the children of Christian parents, although not 
yet baptized, are, in virtue of the divinely-appointed family 
union, sanctified, ae. partakers in the sanctification of the 
parents (vii. 14; comp. § 84, d, footnote 15)? If, further, 
the apostle in the second marriage of widows imposes but 
one condition, that it takes place év xupim (ver. 39), he 
thereby, in the most decided way, forbids the forming 
of mixed marriages on the part of Christians, but he 
allows marriage to appear expressly as an act done in Christ, 
ic. an act to be put under the consecration of the religious 
life. 

(c) If every one is to remain in the relations in which his 
calling found him, this also applies to married people. How- 
ever one also looks at the contracting of marriage: whoever 
is married, let him not think of separation (1 Cor. vii. 27), 
neither the husband from the wife, nor the wife from the 
husband; and for this the apostle refers expressly to a com- 
mand of the Lord (vv. 10, 11; comp. Mark x. 9). The 
apostle sets it forth as self-evident, Rom. vi. 2, that death 
alone dissolves marriage. On this same utterance of the 
Lord rests undoubtedly the prescription, that if, nevertheless, 
a separation has taken place, the party put away is to re- 


3 If this conception, on the one hand, presupposes in the clearest way that 
infant baptism was not practised in the times of the apostle ; yet, on the other 
hand, it is the starting-point from which infant baptism must necessarily 
arise. 
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main unmarried (as in the eye of God his former marriage 
is still valid), or to be reconciled to his spouse (1 Cor. 
vii. 11). This absolute prohibition of separation has a special 
significance in the case where only one of the married pair 
has been converted, and the doubt may well have arisen to 
the party that has become Christian, whether he must, or 
only may, continue in the married life with the non-Christian 
party. Here now, according to the apostolic application of 
Christ’s command, which naturally could not refer directly 
to such relations, the Christian party is to be prepared 
unconditionally to continue the marriage relationship so long 
as the unbelieving party at all consents (vv. 12, 13). If, 
on the other hand, the non-Christian party separates from 
the Christian, the latter is not to feel himself bound by that 
command (ver. 15). Neither can this be said, that he is to 
continue the marriage, which indeed he could not since the 
other party has left, nor that he is to marry again, for that 
would stand in direct contradiction to ver. 11; but he is to 
harbour no scruples of conscience, that his marriage has now 
been dissolved contrary to Christ’s command (ver. 10). The 
apostle expressly signifies, he is not to allow the peace to 
which he has been called (ver. 15) thereby to be taken from 
him; for even the possibility, taken from him in consequence 
of the separation, of eventually converting the unbelieving 
party by the continuance of the marriage relation, was yet a 
very doubtful one (ver. 16). To the Christian party it only 
remains to do nothing on his part to change the condition in 
which his calling found him (ver. 17). It is clear, therefore, 
that he then speaks of no ground of separation permissible, 
but only of the relation of the Christian party in the event 
of separation being forced on him. 

(2) Paul was himself unmarried (1 Cor. vii. 7, 8; comp. 
ix. 5), and he for his part regarded complete abstinence from 
all fleshly intercourse as something praiseworthy (xadov: 
vii. 1), inasmuch as to him any conduct resulting from vic- 
tory over natural impulse was something morally worthy 
(ix. 24-27). He would therefore gladly see all men un- 
married, as he was himself, the free remaining unmarried, and 
widowed persons not marrying again (vil. 7,8); and this even 
at bottom is but the consequence of the prescription, that 
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each one is to remain in the condition in which his calling 
found him (ver. 27)’ For this preference of celibacy he 
asserts, in the first place, a reason of a general kind: marriage 
leads necessarily to a multitude of earthly interests, and thus 
begets new cares. And thereby the interests, which ought to 
be devoted entirely to Christ, are divided between Him and 
the spouse, while the unmarried enjoy complete freedom to 
devote themselves body and soul to the interest of Christ 
and His service alone (vv. 32-34; comp. Matt. xix. 12). 
To be sure, Paul knew quite well that there is an éyewv yuvaixa 
@s un éyortes, 7.¢c. such a having, that the husband continues 
inwardly free and untrammelled by the married relationship 
(ver. 29). Butvif the world’s age is being expressly shortened 
for the Parousia, so that one may learn to keep oneself 
inwardly clear of all worldly relationships, and thus to prepare 
for the Parousia (vv. 29-31), one only renders this task more 
difficult if one burdens oneself with new relationships of 
that sort.? To this is added, that the Parousia is to be pre- 
ceded by a time of severe trial, and this will be found to be 
still harder in the encumbered relations of the married state 
than in the unmarried (ver. 26), so that Paul may truly say, 
it is only a sparing of them, if, by the advice to remain un- 
married, he would spare virgins from the troubles which as 


. * Regard to the propagation of the race could not hinder him from this wish, 
as he expected the Parousia to be immediately at hand ; but yet he gave it as 
his own idea, very worthy of attention (1 Cor. vii. 25, 40), but which is not to 
be held.as binding on any one (ver. 35). He does not make the mistake that 
a general compliance with his wish is impossible, as all have not the gift of 
abstinence, and in this case marriage may be so far a duty (note 0). But Paul, 
according to his individuality, cannot judge otherwise than that it is better 
(ver. 38), and more blessed (ver. 40), not to marry. If it is so, then, e.g., ought 
a father to give his daughter in marriage ’—that depends on whether in her 
natural constitution there is any objective need for it; if this does not exist, 
and if the father is persuaded in his own mind of the preference of the unmarried 
state, then he does good if he does not give her in marriage (vv. 36, 37). But 
marriage is not only no sin (vv. 28, 36), it is so far a xaaas rosiv (ver. 38). 

5 It is plainly here, as § 94, b, the belief in the near approach of the Parousia 
which does not allow the apostle in any way to start the question, whether 
marriage, rightly understood and managed, may not rather help the married in 
the pspviy re rod xvpiov, than inden! | Head thug & asic dl experienc proves 1) T A, 
in a thousand ways the opposite, and thus Wwe’ ac wedge’ in a ‘Way, ‘as Pal‘ 
asserts it exclusively, the experience of his own Jife, in what, ee a § freedom, 
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from family ties made the undivided surrender of himself to the y iGhnist, 
possible to him, 
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wives they will have to pass through at that time (ver. 28 ; 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 19). It will be for their good only, if he 
through such counsels will lessen the trials of the last time, 
and help them to undivided surrender to the Lord (ver. 35) ; 
and herein lies the proof that it is better and happier not 
to be married (vv. 38, 40). We thus see that the view of 
the apostle as to the position of Christians towards the laws 
of the natural life are conditioned by his view of the near 
approach of the end of the world’s development, and this 
naturally conducts to the representation of his eschatology. 


CHAP TE Rates, 
ESCHATOLOGY. 


§ 96. Salvation and Life. 


Comp. R. Stahelin, Zur paulinischen Hschatologie (Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theologie, 1874, 2. 

On the grace of God even now experienced in Christ, is 
grounded the hope which is wrought in the Christian by the 
Holy Spirit (a). Its object is the salvation from eternal de- 
struction, which follows, no doubt, only at the second coming 
of Christ, but is so certain to the believer by hope that even 
already he knows he is saved (0). As saved he receives 
eternal life, which, as much on account of the righteousness 
imputed as the righteousness actually inwrought in him, as 
much on account of the activity of the Spirit in him as on 
account of his living fellowship with Christ, must be given 
to the believer (c). Bodily death has thereby lost its signi- 
ficance, inasmuch as it can now but serve to conduct the 
Christian to a higher heavenly fellowship with his Lord (d). 

(a) In contrast to unbelieving Judaism, which deceives 
itself with vain hopes (Rom. i. 3), the Christian, in whom 
trial works ever anew patience and confirmation (v. 4; comp. 
§ 86, c), glories in a hope which does not put to shame, while 
by its results it is proved to be not void (ver. 5), as it is 
grounded on the love of God, the felt proofs of which even 
now give ground to conclude certainly as to those further 
evidences that are yet looked forward to in hope (vv. 8-11, 
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viii, 30-32). It is involved, that is to say, in the very 
nature of hope, that its object is not seen (comp. Col. i. 5} 

but is to be waited for with patience (Rom. viii. 24, 25) 

but yet does it fill the heart with joy (xii. 12) and confidence 
(2 Cor. iii. 12); and, on the other hand, the more that God, 
who alone can work this hope, fills our hearts with faith, and 
joy, and peace, the more does hope strengthen in us (Rom. 
xv. 13), because in this living experience of our saved state 
we have the pledge that we shall reach its final goal. God 
gives, therefore, the hope, while He puts us into this saved 
state (xv. 13: 0 Oeds THs édaiSos ; comp. 2 Thess, ii. 16); and 
because this takes place through Christ, our hope rests on 
Him (ver. 12). As the third principal factor of this subjec- 
tive Christian life (along with faith and love: 1 Cor. xiii. 13; 
comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, v. 8; Col. i 4, 5), hope, like all that 
pertains to the continuance of that life, can only be produced 
(Gal. v. 5) and increased (Rom. xv. 13) by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who makes us sure of the divine love (v. 5), 
and is Himself the earnest of those tokens of the love of God 
yet to be looked for (§ 83, ¢). Accordingly, the central point 
of the Pauline system does not rest in the doctrine of hope, 
but in the salvation already received in Christ and appro- 
priated by faith; and the most peculiar thing in the form of 
the doctrine of hope with Him, is the way in which He 
connects it with the fundamental facts of His doctrine of 
salvation, and deduces it from them. 

(b) The object of Christian hope is, as we found it in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, in harmony with the preaching 
of the first apostles (§ 61, 0), the Messianic salvation, since 
Old Testament passages which refer to this, as Isa. x. 22, 
Joel ii, 32, are referred directly to Christ (Rom. ix. 27, 
x. 13). This salvation (cw7np/a) is, according to x. 9,10, the 
end of Christian faith and confession, as, according to 1 Cor. 
i, 21, xv. 2, Rom. i. 16, it is the end of all the efficacy 
of the gospel (comp. Eph. i. 13). This salvation is here also 
a salvation from the divine wrath (Rom. v. 9; comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 10), from death (2 Cor. vii. 10), or from eternal destruction, 
which, 1 Cor. i. 18, 2 Cor. ii. 15, forms its contrast (comp. 
Phil. i. 28), therefore from the end which, according to § 66, d, 
comes to all who do not attain to righteousness. It accord- 
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ingly ensues on the day of Christ’s second coming (1 Cor. 
v. 5; Rom. xii. 11), when by Him (v. 9; comp. 1 Thess. 
v. 9) God’s judgment decides who are to fall into condemna- 
tion and who are to be saved from it. Salvation is therefore 
simply future; but it is the peculiarity of a living hope, 
certain of its end, that even now it anticipates this end, that 
even now that end is ideally present to it. By hope the 
Christian can even now regard himself as saved (vii. 24: 77 
érmide éowOnpev). It is, however, implied in particular in 
this purely negative idea, that when the conditions of this 
salvation are perfectly fulfilled the man knows himself saved, 
although that from which he is to be saved comes only in 
the future, and only along with that the full reality of the 
salvation itself. In this sense has salvation even now been 
given to the Gentiles (xi. 11), the day of salvation is even 
now (2 Cor. vi. 2); for while the gospel offers righteousness 
(Rom. i. 17), the want of which alone brings condemnation 
to them, it must be savingly powerful for the salvation of 
believers (ver. 16). Whoever, therefore, is brought to believe 
through the preaching of the gospel, is even thereby saved 
@xeGor. wii: 16, ix, .22,%..33 ; Rom. x1..145.26, 2.1). We 
have here just the same interpenetrating of the present and 
the future, which we noticed in the teaching of Jesus and 
Peter (§ 15, ¢; 51, ¢). 

(c) The positive correlate to the negative idea of cwrnpia 
is the idea of %w, and this we have already met with in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, in harmony with the preaching 
of the early apostles as the object of Christian hope (§ 64, d). 
That the gospel is the power of God unto salvation (Rom. i. 16) 
is grounded (ver. 17) on this, that it reveals a righteousness 
which brings life (comp. v. 10: cwOnodpeOa ev TH SoH); and, 
according to 1 Cor. ii. 15, 16, the preaching of the gospel is 
év tols cwbomévors... dopa) eis Swnv. The fundamental law 
of the divine righteousness, according to which life falls to 
righteousness (§ 65, d), is therefore not only not abolished 
in Christianity, but it comes to be directly the basis for this 
portion of the doctrine of hope. Righteousness, doubtless, is 
given by grace to men in justification ; but after this has taken 
place, according to that fundamental principle, even life must be 
assigned to Him who has been declared righteous (Rom. v. 21: 
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 xapis Baciredver Sia Sixacoctyns eis Swonv aldviov; comp. 
vv. 17, 18: ducaiwors fwijs). But righteousness is not only 
imputed to man, it is also really restored in him; and the end 
also to which this actual righteousness leads, according to 
vi. 22, can only be eternal life; but as it is produced only 
by grace, this eternal life, obtained by means of grace, remains 
a gracious gift of God, which we have received in Christ 
(ver. 23)." But now actual righteousness is wrought in man 
by the Spirit, and there is thereby laid a new foundation for 
the hope of life. For it was the Spirit, on account of whom 
Christ could not abide in death (§ 78, d), whose very nature 
is such that He is Gwo7rovody (1 Cor. xv. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
and for this reason He is called (Rom. viii. 2) the Spirit of 
life. Because, therefore, the object of the Spirit’s efforts, 
even that, therefore, which He wishes by His activity to effect 
in us, is life (ver. 6), then each one who obeys the rule of the 
Spirit will live (ver. 13), will from the Spirit inherit eternal 
life (Gal. vi. 8). If this Spirit has once wrought in us a 
new life of the Spirit (§ 86, 0), then this life, on account of 
the righteousness to be appropriated by it, holds within itself 
a life raised above (Rom. viii. 10)” the death under which 


1 Tt follows from the express mention of eéernal life, that that correlation of 
righteousness and life do not refer to the new moral life, as Schmid (ii. p. 245) and 
Messner (p. 200) suppose, in which sense it would form a simple tautology. In 
our Epistles the new moral life is generally mentioned in contrast to being dead 
with Christ (Rom. vi. 4, viii. 11, 18), and very often, as in Gal. v. 25, as life in 
the pregnant sense. Besides, Z%» occurs (Rom. vii. 9) in a metaphorical sense, 
when the play of thought, that the man lives as long as sin is dead in him, 
and dies as soon as it revives, determines the representation. Neither in 
1 Cor. xv. 22 nor in Rom. v. 10 (Gess, pp. 106, 191) is the new moral life 
spoken of, not to speak of in the Gworavjou, Gal. iii. 21 (Immer, p. 283). 
Not at all can one attribute a transference of the eschatological idea to the 
ethical, Rom. viii. 10 (Pfleiderer, p. 206 [E. T. i. 207]; comp. on the other 
hand, § 84, ¢, footnote 13). 

2 In this passage veda can designate only the new spiritual life wrought in 
us by the Spirit, not the Spirit that is received Himself, as von Hofmann (in loc.) 
will have it ; because, as R. Schmidt (p. 36) properly remarks, this latter is life 
in Himself, and not because of righteousness ; but neither does it designate, as 
R. Schmidt himself will have it, the natural spirit of man, because only those 
in whom Christ is are spoken of. But then it also follows from this that 
Yxasedvn cannot be understood with him (comp. also Gess, p. 192) of imputed 
righteousness, but only of righteousness of life; because the latter, but never 
the former, is drawn from the indwelling of Christ in us (by His Spirit). 
(Comp. § 84, d.) 
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on account of sin the body falls; and even in this sense one 
can say that the Spirit is the earnest of the future perfection 
(note a). But through the Spirit we enter upon a living 
fellowship with Christ, and this secures to us, to be sure, in 
the first place, only a new moral life (vi. 8); but this life 
in fellowship with the risen Christ, who can die no more 
(vv. 9, 10), carries within itself the warrant of an eternal 
continuance. 

(d) We have already seen (Rom. viii. 10) that the apostle, 
while he transports himself to the end of human life, where 
the result of the development of his life, led by the Spirit Gn 
opposition to the flesh), must come to light, says that the 
body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit is life, 7.e. accord- 
ing to its nature it involves life in itself, because of righteous- 
ness (note c). It is clear from this that for the Christian 
bodily death has lost its significance. On this account is life, 
of which the Christian, according to ver. 13, is a partaker, 
put in opposition to bodily death, as though the latter had 
for the Christian completely ceased. This death can no 
longer separate him from the love of God (ver. 38); it can no 
more put an end to the life in fellowship with Christ, raised 
as He is above death (vi. 8-10). Bodily death is hence no 
longer for the Christian death, it is now but a transition state, 
from which he awakes to a higher life, a state of blessed rest, 
a sleep (kowwacOat: 1 Cor. vii. 39, xi. 30, xv. 6,18, 20, 51; 
comp. 1 Thess. iv. 13-15)? Apart also from the resurrection 


3 By this biblical mode of expression (comp. Matt. ix. 24) one is by no means, 
with Usteri, p. 368, to think of the idea of an actual sleep of the soul, as that 
sleep forms but the contrast to the life of activity in the body (comp. Bieder- 
mann, p. 299). On this account also there is by no means to be necessarily 
connected with it the idea of a troubled shadowy life (Pfleiderer, p. 259 [E. T. 
i. 263]), so that here again there emerges an irreconcilable contradiction between 
the supposition of an intermediate state formed from the Jewish (?) hope of the 
Parousia, and the idea of an immediate blessedness in fellowship with Christ, 
in which Pfleiderer then sees involved the immanent development of the new 
(religious moral) life for ever (p. 260 [E. T, i. 264]). The supposition of 
Sabatier (pp. 153-157), that there came to the apostle, under the fear of death 
which threatened him between the First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians, 
the thought of martyrdom, and therewith that of a blessed life with Christ 
immediately after death, and transformed all his eschatological ideas, is quite 
unprovable. Even in 2 Cor. vy. 2, 4, his longing is to live to the Parousia, in 
order by the change to be exempted from the laying aside of the body in 
death. 
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from death, with bodily death then begins, that is to say, for 
the Christian a state of blessedness by the fellowship with 
Christ, which is no longer hindered and troubled by the fleshly 
life, otherwise the apostle could not long éxdnufoas éx tod 
copatos Kal évonufoat mpos tov KUpiov (2 Cor. v. 8), and 
with this longing quiet (comp. Phil. i. 21, 23) the desire to 
live to the Parousia in order to be exempted from bodily death 
(ver. 4). That reference should on the whole be made so 
seldom to the intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection results from this, that Paul along with that 
generation hoped to survive till the second coming of Christ 
(§ 63, d), and questions about the intermediate state were 
taken into account at most but hypothetically. If Paul 
(1 Cor. xv.) contends with the deniers of the resurrection as 
though the denial of the resurrection implied a denial of any 
(at least any blessed) existence after death (vv. 18, 19, 32), 
it is to be considered that to him, with the denial of a possi- 
bility of the resurrection, Christ’s resurrection fell (vv. 13, 16), 


* Paul scarcely thought of the soul of the believer in this fellowship with 
Christ as in Hades, which, according to Rom. x. 7, is thought to be in the abyss 
(comp. Phil. il. 10: xarax40u), since the exalted Christ is verily in heaven ; 
but rather as in Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4) ; and this is by no means to be sought 
(as Luke xxiii. 43) in Hades, but beyond the third heavens (ver. 2), therefore in 
the special dwelling-place of God. This fellowship with Christ is by no means, 
as Pfleiderer, p. 259 [E. T. i. 263], supposes, the cuvdo%ecerva:, Rom. viii. 17, 
since a capa ris d0éns belongs to the latter. That Paul supposes the clothing 
with such a body to come immediately after death (which would only furnish a 
contradiction accepted by him to the doctrine of the resurrection, unless re- 
course were to be had to the idea of an intermediate body, an idea which he 
rightly rejects), follows neither from ver. 1, where the existence of a resurrection 
body in heaven (@xouev . . . ty rois otpzyi;) is but the expression for the pos- 
session ideally present by hope (comp. Matt. v. 46, vi. 1), nor from ver. 3, 
where, according to the correct reading and the connection, only the supposition 
can be expressed, that he will be found clothed and not naked (i.e. yet alive) 
at the Parousia. But even if one were to accept Pfleiderer’s interpretation, 
which is supported by an untenable reading, then the whole interpretation 
would proceed on the supposition that those who survive till the Parousia will 
not be unclothed (i.e. dead), but clothed upon (comp. § 99, a), it cannot there- 
fore admit the idea of a consummation commencing immediately at death, for 
that would contradict the hope of a Parousia. It may be incomprehensible 
to modern views how the consummation should not begin immediately after 
deliverance from the fleshly body (p. 260 [E. T. i. 264]); to Paul, however, 
to whom the consummation of salvation is an act of divine grace, which 


can be brought about only by the return of Christ, it cannot commence at 
death. 
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and that then one could no more speak of a fellowship with 
the living Christ.’ 


§ 97. The Resurrection and the Inheritance. 


Comp. Fr. Kostlin, d. Lehre des Apostel Paulus von der Auferstehung 
(Jahrb. f. d. Theol. 1877, 2). 


The victory over death is completed only by the resurrec- 
tion, and this must be given to all Christians, both on account 
of their living fellowship with Christ, and on account of the 
Spirit of God dwelling in them (a). But the resurrection 
gives them a body of an entirely different kind, which, freed 
from all corruptibility and weakness, shining with the 
splendour of heavenly glory, has become entirely the organ of 
the Spirit (0). With this glorified body of the resurrection, 
Christians receive also a share in the divine glory, and there- 
with enter on the full inheritance of the children of God (c). 
Finally, they also receive the inheritance promised to Abraham 
and his seed in the perfected kingdom of God, and in the 
joint-lordship with Christ (d). 

(a) The final consummation of the Christian cannot consist 
of purely spiritual fellowship with Christ (§ 96, d); for 
corporeity is an essential condition of complete life, and as its 
dissolution in death is in consequence of sin, its resumption 
must be involved in the completion of redemption. In 
principle the redeemed is delivered from death as the punish- 


5 Then only the troubled shadowy life of Hades would remain, and, from the 
first, according to the Jewish consciousness, it was no true life and no blessing. 
On the other hand, a life in fellowship with the exalted Christ could be no 
more an “‘unhappy” life, even though there was not the perfect blessedness , 
and when Pfleiderer, p. 259, footnote [E. T. i. 262], asks what need was there 
for the resurrection if the soul is already in fellowship with the glorified Christ, 
he overlooks the fact that Paul, like that whole time, could not conceive a 
created life in the full sense without a body, and that this (according to foot- 
note 4) purely spiritual fellowship with Christ cannot be the blessed consumma- 
tion hoped for. If Paul comforts the Thessalonians regarding the fate of their 
departed brethren, not by referring them to that prelimiminary blessed fellow- 
ship, but to their resurrection at the Parousia, that arose from the fact that 
they, according to 1 Thess. iv. 15, were mainly anxious whether the former 
would not come at a disadvantage in reference to those who should survive at 
the Parousia (§ 64, c). He can therefore speak only of their fate at the latter 
epoch. 
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ment of sin, made completely ready to become a partaker of 
the consummation even without death (2 Cor. v. 4, 5), as even 
all who shall survive at the Parousia shall not taste of death. 
But as death is to be vanquished only as the last enemy 
(1 Cor. xv. 26), all up till then must die, and can be raised 
only at the Parousia, when, by the removal of death on those 
who have meanwhile died, the full victory of redemption is 
obtained (vv. 54, 55). In the hope of a resurrection Paul 
no doubt agrees with Pharisaic Judaism (comp. Acts xxiii. 6, 
xxiv. 15, 21), but even this hope finds a firm basis only in 
Christ. The resurrection from the dead came first by one 
man, as death came by one (1 Cor. xv. 21); for it is shown 
by the fact of Christ’s resurrection, that there is a resurrection 
of the dead in general (ver. 12). He is the first-fruits of 
them that sleep (vv. 20, 23; comp. Col. 1.18; Acts xxvi. 
23), who are raised, and their death is only thereby exhibited 
quite as an intermediate state. The same almighty power 
with which God has raised Christ will raise us also (1 Cor. vi. 
14; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 14; Eph.i1.19, 20). But the ground 
of this hope lies more precisely, as § 96, c¢, in our living 
fellowship with Christ. As in living fellowship with Adam 
all die, so also shall all €v r@ Xpiocte@ (ve. naturally all who 
stand in living fellowship with Him) be made alive, ae. from 
the connection with ver. 21, be raised (1 Cor. xv. 22); for in 
order to have complete fellowship with the Risen One, as the 
prospect is presented to believers in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (§ 64, d), they, too, must be raised. Thus only 
can they share completely in the life of the Risen One, in 
which they, as ransomed, according to Rom. v. 10, are to be 
saved (cwOncdpeba év TH Sw adrod). On the other hand, 
regard is here had, as § 96, ¢, to the possession of the Spirit, 
by whom the living fellowship with Christ is effected. If, 
that is to say, the Spirit of Him who has raised Jesus from 
the dead dwell in us, then He who raised Christ from the 
dead, and who has therefore the power to raise others, will also 
quicken our mortal bodies by His Spirit which dwelleth in us 
(viii. 11: dvd 76 wvedpua); 2.c. because a c@pa, which, in spite of 
its mortality, He has made worthy to be the dwelling-place of 
His Spirit, cannot for ever fall under the power of death. 
Thus the dominion of the quickening Spirit, after it has 
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imparted an imperishable life to the wvedua of believers (viii. 
10), must in the end pervade even the body of the man. 

(6) The resurrection which Paul looked for is by no means 
what was looked for by the Jews, a simple restoration of the 
present body. What was indeed hinted at in the teaching of 
Christ (§ 34, 0), he has developed still further. He illustrates 
the details of this by the similitude of the seed-corn, which 
must perish in order that there may spring from it a vegetable 
body; and it is an entirely new one (because seed - corn 
generally had no body, but was a yupvds Koxkos), and yet one 
peculiar to the particular seed-corn (1 Cor. xv. 36-38). Thus 
it is the body of the particular individual which has decayed 
which is quickened at the resurrection ; and yet is it, so far as 
its properties are concerned, an entirely new one, as there are 
even elsewhere very different cwmwata, according to the dif- 
ferences of materials of which they consist, and according to 
the differences in glory which belong to them (vv. 39-41). 
The apostle seeks to make manifest by different contrasts 
the specific quality of the resurrection body. Instead of 
that corruption which comes into sharpest manifestation by | 
the decay of the body in the grave (P@opda), there comes, 
according to ver. 42, incorruption (a¢@apoia), which in Rom. 
vill. 23 is designated as the redemption of the body from the 
dovrela THs POopas (ver. 21). Instead of dishonour, which 
belongs essentially to the weak body, and affects in the most 
striking way the decaying corpse, there comes, according to 
1 Cor. xv. 43, S0€a, which is also in Rom. ii. 7 connected 
with af@apoia; but it designates not the honour only, but the 
heavenly light-substance of the resurrection body, worthy of 
the highest honour (comp. Phil. iii. 21). Instead of weakness, 
which in the corpse appears as complete powerlessness, comes 
full power (1 Cor. xv. 43). But all is comprehended in the 
fundamental contrast (ver. 44), according to which the body 
sprung from Adam, made of the dust of the ground, was 
earthly (vv. 47, 48), and therefore physical (vy. 45, 46); 
while that springing from the heavenly second man (§ 79, a) 
will be heavenly (ver. 48), and therefore, like the body of the 
risen Christ (ver. 45), spiritual. Therewith likewise are given 
the incorruption and the fulness of power, but above all that 
heavenly light-substance which is peculiar to spiritual beings 
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dwelling in heaven (§ 76, d).’ In this glorified body the 
spirit has Just found an organ completely corresponding to it ; 
it is a building coming from God Himself, as olkia dyevpo- 
mointos aimvios (2 Cor. v. 1). In hope it already ideally 
exists in heaven (§ 96, d, footnote 4), to be given at the 
resurrection (comp. Col. i. 4). 

(c) With this glorified body, formed of heavenly light-sub- 
stance, the Christian has reached the divine glory (60a) which, 
even in Peter and in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, d), 
forms the ultimate end of Christian hope (Rom. v. 2: éAzis 
tis O0&ns) to which the Christian has been & priori appointed 
(1 Cor. ii. 7; Rom. ix. 23; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 17; Rom. viii. 
18, 30; Eph.i.18). Paul has here, as so often, upon a more 
general and more indefinite idea of early apostolic preaching 
(§ 50, ¢, footnote 5), stamped a more definite sense in connec- 
tion with his system. As, now, Christ at His resurrection 
first received this divine glory, so are those raised, who bear 
the image of the ézovpdyos (1 Cor. xv. 49), made like the 
image of the Son of God, so that He is the first-born among 
many brethren (Rom. viii. 29; comp. Phil. ui. 21). As Christ 
Himself, so they too have entered on the possession of the 
highest fatherly blessing, and along with that into the full 
rights of children (viii. 23), so that only now are they per- 
fectly manifested as sons of God (ver. 19; comp. Col. iu. 4), 
because they share completely in all that the Son of God 
has (1 Cor. i. 9: cowwvia tod viod), But therewith emerges 
a new ground for this portion of the doctrine of hope. It lies 
in the nature of the relation of son, especially if that relation 

1 While Gess, p. 113, thinks the body of the risen Christian is to be of the 
same kind with the body of the Risen One, but as to its substance identical 
with that laid in the grave, Holsten, p. 132 f., footnote, thinks that the risen 
body is to be quite a new body, without any real relation to that laid in the 
grave. Pfleiderer, p. 257 [E. T. i. 260], rightly declares against the latter 
dilemma. As 1 Cor. xy. 50 unanswerably shows that earthly fleshly materials 
(cxpé xa wie) can no more belong to the resurrection body, there remains but 
the only other idea, that the individual organization, which the sou! possessed in 
the earthly, fleshly body, now stamps itself on the substance of the heavenly light- 
substance, by which, in point of fact, it retains its identity, whether this takes 
place by the act of changing (§ 99, a) or by the quickening (resurrection) of the 
body that has decayed in the grave. What is treated of here is neither a com- 
plete new-creating nor a simple transformation, and this the apostle seeks to 


prove by the illustration of the seed-corn. Moreover, 2 Cor. v. 1 involves no 
other supposition, as Pfleiderer, p. 258 [E. T. i. 261], supposes, 
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is conceived of from the idea of adoption mainly on its judicial 
side (§ 83, a), that it confers a right to the inheritance, 7c. to 
the possession of the father’s property (Gal. iv. 7: e¢@ vids, cat 
KAnpovopmos). Christians are accordingly heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ, who, to be sure, has been the first to 
enter into possession of that inheritance (Rom. viii. 17); and 
that the apostle is therein thinking chiefly on participation 
in the divine 60£a, is clear from the context (a ... ovr- 
dofaclapev). As justification is the security for life (§ 96, c), 
so its result, adoption, is the security for participation in the 
divine 5é£a as the second chief part of Christian hope, in 
which the whole blessedness and glory of the future eternal 
life is comprehended in one great view. But in so far as it is 
the Spirit who assures us of our sonship, it is clear from this 
side how He is the seal and earnest of the future consummation. 

(d) If Paul has sharpened the idea of «Anpovoyia, which 
with Peter (§ 50, c) designates only the inheritance appointed 
for the Christian, to be the designation of the inheritance 
appointed for the children of God, there is here shown the 
same advance in instructive exhibition of early Christian ideas 
which we have seen above in the idea of dofa. It may even 
be yet more clearly shown in the transition from the former 
original signification to the latter, so to speak, dogmatically 
technical signification. According to § 72, d, the possession of 
the Messianic kingdom was promised to Abraham and _ his 
seed (Rom. iv. 13). Abraham was yet the xAmpovopos in 
virtue of the inheritance appointed for him by God (Gal. iii. 
18); if, now, his posterity are designated as KAnpovdpor 
(Rom. iv. 14; comp. ver. 16), the thought is here introduced 
that Abrahain’s seed, in virtue of their filial relation to 
Abraham, laid a claim on what belongs to the father, and 
hence the idea of the heir. If, on the other hand, Christ as 
Abraham’s seed is thought of, He who as the exalted xvpuos 
has in the first instance come to be the Ruler and Possessor of 
the Messianic kingdom, then Christians, in consequence of their 
living fellowship with Christ, are included in Abraham’s seed, 
and therefore cat’ émayyediav KAnpovomos (Gal. ill, 28, 29 ; 
comp. footnote 5,§ 84,0). But these lines of thought in both 
turns do not lead to the possession of the divine d0€a, but 
only to the perfected kingdom of God (v. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
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10, xv. 50; comp. Eph. v. 5), as Christ and the first apostles 
had proclaimed (§ 34, 50,¢; 57,d; comp. § 64,4). Yes, 
since Christ rules in this kingdom of God, living fellowship 
with Him in its consummation may, according to the second 
turn of the thought, be designated as a ruling with Christ 
(1 Cor. iv. 8; Rom. v.17) in this kingdom; and since the 
function of ruler according to Eastern notions includes that 
of judging, even this may be ascribed to believers (1 Cor. vi. 
2,3; comp. Matt. xix. 28). 


§ 98. The Second Coming of Christ and the Judgment. 


The realization of Christian hope is connected with the 
second coming of the Lord in His glory, to which Paul, along 
with the present generation, even yet hopes to survive; but 
this second coming of the Lord is preceded by a time of 
severe trial, and the vanquishing of all ungodly powers (a). 
The day of the Parousia is at the same time the Messianic 
day of judgment, when God by Christ will decide who is 
found approved and who is not (0). But the rule by which 
this shall be decided can be only the righteousness required 
by God (c). Even the point of view of an exact retribution 
in judgment does not contradict the Pauline doctrine of grace, 
at the same time its specially judicial character is taken from 
it (d). 

(a) In proportion as the apostle was anxious in his principal 
Epistles for the exhibition of the salvation that has already 
appeared in Christ, the announcement of the second coming 
of Christ comes again, as we have found it so richly pictured 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, a). Yet here, too, 
there occurs the idea of a coming of the Lord (1 Cor. iv. 5, 
xi. 26, xvi. 22; comp. 2 Thess. i. 10; Phil. iv. 5), in which 
He will be manifested in His glory (1 Cor. i. 7: 9 drroxaduus 
Tov Kupiov iuoav Inootd Xpictod; comp. 2 Thess. i. 7; Col. 
iii. 4), and with which comes the end in the absolute sense 
(1 Cor. i. 8; comp. 2 Cor. i. 13, 14), and therewith the 
moment for the realization of the Christian hope." How near 

1 The term xapovsiz, which is often used for the arrival or the presence of a man 


(1 Cor. xvi. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, x. 10; comp. Phil. i. 26, ii. 12), is applied to 
this only in 1 Cor. xv. 23. If, according to Mark xiii. 20, the last days are 
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the apostle regarded the Lord’s coming is very clear from 
Rom. xiii. 11, when the short time that had passed since their 
conversion is already so regarded that the salvation to be 
brought at the Parousia has during the interval come nearer, 
so that now the day-dawn of the consummation time is 
immediately at hand (ver. 12). The apostle even speaks, as 
he does in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 63, d), on the 
definite supposition that he and the present generation will 
survive to the Parousia (1 Cor. xv. 22: ot vexpol éyep6rj- 
covTat . . . Kab mels adAXaynoopucba).” There is here no 
further mention of the eschatological catastrophes which, 
according to the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he looked for 
before the coming of the Parousia (§ 63); yet, according to 
vii. 26, 28, he expects that even yet more severe trials will 
immediately precede the end. As in this he agrees with the 
teaching of Jesus and Peter (§ 33,0; 51,0); so he attaches 
himself to the early apostolic teaching in this, that he makes 
the coming of the consummation of all things dependent on 
the conversion of all Israel hoped for after the completion of 
the mission to the Gentiles (§ 91, d). He expressly says 
that the compensation for the loss sustained by the temporary 
casting away of Israel (Rom. xi. 12), namely, the receiving 
again of the Gentiles as such, will bring about nothing less 
than the resurrection from the dead (ver. 15), which comes 
with the consummation of all things. Then every power 
opposed to God, which up till now has been working in the 
Gentile world as well as in the unbelieving Jewish world, 
is stripped of its power, because converted Gentiles and 


shortened, in order to save the elect from the ever-increasing risk of falling 
away, then, according to 1 Cor. vii. 29, the interval to the Parousia is shortened, 
so that in view of its nearness each one may keep himself free of everything 
which might impede him in making ready for it (comp. Phil. iv. 5). 

2 Tf, ver. 51, he appears to assert this of all without exception (read wrdyres pty 
ov xoyenIncouela, ravres 0: drAAaynorutbu), it has to be considered that, according 
to the contexts, the only thing he was concerned to bring out here was, that 
none of those living at the Parousia will pass over into the future kingdom of 
God without being changed (ver. 50). Individuals of those presently alive 
would meanwhile fall asleep, and thus these would enter into the category of 
the vexpo/, whom he puts in contrast to the aveis, ver. 52. That he mugnt him- 
self possibly belong to these exceptions (comp. Phil. i. 20, ii, 17), is so little 
concealed from him, that, 2 Cor. v. 2-9, he explicitly reflects on what he had to 
comfort him in such a case (§ 96, @). 
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Jews are rescued from its power, and then comes the end 
(1 Cor. xv. 24, 25). Paul therefore plainly hopes that the 
mission, whose work he had advanced in such powerful ways, 
would progress with equal rapidity, and that its work would 
be completed even in the current generation. 

(b) Here, too, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, 0), 
the day of Christ’s second coming is the great Messianic day 
of judgment, presented to view in prophecy (7) *mépa tod 
Kupiov nuav “Inood Xpictod: 1 Cor. i. 8; comp. ver. 7; 
v. 5: npépa tod Kupiov; 2 Cor. i, 14; comp. Phil. i. 6, 10, 
ii. 16).2 But as Jew and Gentile have been at the Parousia 
entirely converted (note a), this judgment has essentially to 
do with that sifting of believers, which had been presented to 
view both by Jesus as well as by Peter (§ 33, ¢; 51, bd), by 
which at the end of the development a decision must be given, 
as to who has been found approved. For, according to $ 88, d, 
even election does not prevent believers from falling away, or 
showing themselves as otherwise unapproved during their 
earthly development. On account of various sins the Christian 
may fall under the judgment of God (1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 32, 
34; Rom. xiii. 2, xiv. 23), or into ruin (1 Cor. x. 5-11, comp. 
vill. 11; Rom. xiv. 15); heathenish sins simply exclude from 
the kingdom of God (Gal. v. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; comp. Eph. 
v. 5). On those who love not Jesus, Paul utters an anathema 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22), as on those, also, who teach false doctrine 
(Gal. i. 9). Christians show themselves unapproved, if Christ 
is not in them (2 Cor. xiii. 5); they have sunk into death, 
if they walk not after the Spirit but after the flesh (Rom. 

3 As in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 61, a), so here also Christ appears 
as the Judge of the world (2 Cor. v. 10: +3 Baye rot Xporov), who ought even 
on that account to be feared (ver. 11; comp. Eph. v. 21), especially throughout 
those passages where the day of His second coming is regarded as the day of 
judgment (see above). But often, moreover, as 1 Thess. i. 10, iii. 18, 2 Thess. 
i. 5, the judgment looked for is the judgment of God (Rom. xiy. 10: 70 Bie 
roy Ocov ; comp. ver. 12, ii. 5, 6, iii. 6; 2 Cor. vii. 1). Rom. ii. 16 offers the 
express means for reconciling these two ways of viewing the matter, when 
mention is made of the day in which God will judge through Jesus Christ, and 
1 Cor. iv. 4, 5, when Christ at His coming passes judgment, and God thereupon 
awards the recompense. According to the true Old Testament method, this 
day here too becomes manifest in fire, as the symbol of the judicial wrath of 
God (1 Cor. iii. 13; comp. 2 Thess. i. 8), only that this fire is regarded as a 
testing fire, which destroys all which is unapproved, and sets forth on that 
account all that as approved abides (vv. 13-15). 
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viii. 13), or if they sorrow over sins committed in the way of 
the world without changing their mind (2 Cor. vii. 10). He 
only who suffers with Christ can be glorified with Him (Rom. 
viii. 17; comp. Phil. iii, 10, 11); and hence only by the 
patience and the comfort, which the Scriptures work, can hope 
be preserved (Rom. xv. 4), and therefore the comfort which 
is effectual in patience has the final salvation in view (2 Cor. 
i. 6; comp. Phil. 1 19, 28), and the present tribulation, 
while it works patience, has the future glory in view (2 Cor. 
iv. 17; comp. Rom. v. 4). The fulfilment, also, of his special 
calling is for the individual the condition of his participation 
in the salvation offered in the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 23; comp. 
Phil. i. 19). And hence all must appear at God’s judgment- 
seat, in order that each may render an account of himself 
(Rom. xiv. 10, 12; comp. 1 Cor. viii. 8), whether his life 
has been that of a believer worthy of complete salvation 
or not. 

(c) It can only cause surprise that at this judgment the 
primal rule of the divine righteousness (Rom. ii. 6; comp. 
§ 65, c) comes into practice, by which each shall receive what 
he has done, be it good or evil (2 Cor. v. 10), and that it is 
not faith, though by it alone, according to § 86, d, can a man 
on his side work out his salvation. On this account Baur, 
pp. 178, 181, has actually supposed that the whole doctrine 
of justification, with its contrast of faith and works, must 
throughout be referred only to the contrast of Judaism and 
Christianity, as a general contrast regarded in principle in the 
abstract, which, when applied to the concrete relations of life, 
immediately becomes again relative ; and, on the other hand, 
Pfleiderer, p. 264 [E. T. i. 267], in the supposition of a 
day of judgment, sees a remnant of Jewish doctrine incon- 
sistent with the rest of Paulinism (comp. Immer, p. 355). 
But the gracious institution of Christianity has by no means 
the object of either abolishing or weakening the essential 
demand of righteousness (or of the evdpeotov avT@ civar: 
2 Cor. v. 9), but to render its fulfilment possible. If a man 
has not turned to account the means given him for this, and 
has not reached the end, he yet continues responsible for this ; 
in the last judgment it can only be asked whether the 
purpose of God, which He wished to attain by the institution 
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of salvation, has been attained in the individual or not. In 
the view of this judgment the Christian is to strive after 
fulfilling the will of God entirely and on all sides, as every 
failure in such striving would show that he had mistaken the 
object of the divine institution of grace, and had not used the 
means given him for the attainment of righteousness. But 
this by no means hinders that such defects in his moral 
completeness, which are not incompatible with perseverance 
in faith, as they spring but from remaining weakness of the 
flesh, and so bring about such mistakes and misuse, may be 
so covered at the judgment just as in justification on the 
eround of faith.* 

(d) It seems to be specially difficult, if even the judgment 
on the Christian is presented under the aspect of an exact 
retribution, as we found it presented in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (§ 64, 0), in exact correspondence with the 
method of teaching of the first apostles, and yet this aspect of 
it is plainly involved in this, that each receive what he has 
done (2 Cor. v. 10).2 But this equivalent is not to be 
regarded in the rigid judicial sense as an external balancing 
of wages and service, but as the natural correspondence of 
harvest and seed-time (Gal. vi. 7, 8). Because the whole 
activity of the Christian was determined by the Spirit, so also 
every result of this activity must be determined by the same 
Spirit, on whom depends even the completed salvation hoped 


4 From this point of view the judgment according to works, as Peter also and 
James (§ 51, d; 57, 6) teach, seems irreconcilable with the premises of the 
Pauline doctrine of grace, although it must be confessed that the apostle had no 
need of an explicit reconciling of them. One must concede to Ritschl (ii. 
p. 363), that Paul nowhere reflects directly on the imperfection of the moral 
conduct of Christians, which created the need to seek the complement in justifica- 
tion through Christ. But when he correctly refuses (p. 364) the interpretation 
of 1 Cor. iv. 4 adopted by Meyer, by which Paul will owe his justification in 
the judgment only to faith, yet with this refusal of any certainty of standing in 
the judgment resting upon the simple absence of the upbraidings of his own 
conscience, there is necessarily given him also the possibility that the defects 
concealed from him, and unfaithfulness in the discharge of his office, will have 
to be covered by a merciful judgment (comp. Jas. ii. 18). 

5 Future retribution, to be sure (2 Cor. xi. 15: dy od ctros torus nacre rh toy 
abrey), is the natural result of this, that the man, if he has the means to reach 
the end, and has not used the means (note ¢c), is responsible for that ; and if the 
fundamental principle of an equivalent is employed on this, 1 Cor. iii. 17 (7 sis 
Cbeipes, Gbspei rodrov 6 cds), there is offered no ground to suppose, with Ritschl, 
ii, p. 815, footnote, that this is meant rather apparently than really. Even tho 
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for, according to § 96, c; 97, a And if the fundamental 
principle of the equivalent of wages and service seems to be 
applied in the stricter sense to the divine blessing, which 
rewards the gift (2 Cor. ix. 6; comp. Phil. iv. 19 with ver. 
18), the image here shows that the wages are not here to be 
regarded as legally due, but as the result of the same corre- 
spondence of seed-time and harvest resulting from a natural 
necessity, and it is clear from the context that the harvest of 
this sowing of love consists in the capacity and the desire for 
a higher service of love (vv. 8-11). The figure of the racer 
who runs for a perishable crown, forms even a smaller 
difficulty (1 Cor. ix. 24, 25; comp. Phil. iii, 14). God has 
set before men the goal of a perfect salvation, and laid down 
the conditions with which the attainment of it is reached, 
and the Christian by obedience to these may strive after it, 
as the racer after the reward of victory, although it is grace 
which presents it and enables him to attain it (comp. § 32, a). 
But this does not by any means hinder that the acknowledg- 
ment of the reward of victory in the latter case, or the harvest 
in the former, should follow in the final judgment, a matter 
which Pfleiderer, p. 263 [E. T. i. 266], overlooks. Even 
every deed, directed to the fulfilment of the conditions for it, 
may be put into the point of view of one which brings gain or 
advantage (1 Cor. xiii, 3, xv. 32). The eudaemonism which 
is apparently implied in this (comp. xv. 19) is not at all 
objectionable, because the perfect salvation aimed at by such 
deeds is at once the highest good and the highest realization 
of the divine will in man (comp. § 382, ¢).° 


thought of an earthly retribution is so little strange to the apostle,-that, just as 
in the teaching of Jesus, and with James (§ 32, d, footnote 4; 57, c), disease 
and early death do occasionally occur as punishments for special sins (1 Cor. 
xi. 30). But as grace forms the direct contrast to the relation of merit (Rom. 
iv. 4), and, according to xi. 35 (taken from Job xli. 2), even the original 
relation to God itself excludes every claim to reward, there seems to be presented 
here a contradiction, which Reuss (ii, p. 286 [E. T. i1. 214]) thinks he can 
remove only on the supposition, that Paul for the practical purpose of his 
exhortation adopted a mode of speech which strictly contradicted his system. 

° It is somewhat different with those who, as fellow-workers with God (1 Cor. 
ili. 9), have entered, as it were, into a relation of free contract with Him. In 
this relation each receives actually his special wages according to his special 
work (ver. 8), it being assumed that this work will be found approved (vv. 
14, 15). In this sense every Christian work in Christ, inasmuch as He, as the 
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§ 99. The Final Consummation. 


As the last of all enemies, death is overcome, in that the 
dead are raised, and those who are alive are changed, at 
Christ’s second coming (a). The resurrection and the change 
prepare a body destined for a heavenly life in the new world, 
while the unbelieving abide in death (0). The end of the 
final consummation is the future kingdom of God, in which 
the immediate rule of God will be perfectly realized (c). 
Along with that, the end of the world’s development and the 
supreme glory of God are attained, which the apostle makes 
it his task to advance by his own example and his invitation 
to thanksgiving (d). 

(a) The last of all enemies, which, according to § 98, a, are 
conquered before the coming of the final consummation, and 
robbed of all power, is death (1 Cor. xv. 26). If this final 
consummation, therefore, is to come at the Parousia, then must 
those Christians who are asleep, over whom death yet rules, 
although they have been already redeemed in principle from 
sin and its consequences (§ 97, a), be raised at the Parousia 
(ver. 23), and this resurrection takes place in a moment on 
the signal given by the last trumpet (ver. 52), which, accord- 
ing to 1 Thess. iv. 16, announces at the same time the 
second coming of Christ. But even those yet living bear in 
themselves a body which has not yet been delivered (Rom. 
viii. 23) from the bondage of P@opa (ver. 21), and is therefore 
mortal (ver. 11: ta Ovnta cwpata). This body is not fitted 
for participation in the perfected kingdom of God (1 Cor. 


Risen One, secures to them eternal life, in which the wages are paid, is not in 
vain (xv. 58). But, according to iv. 5, these wages consist only of the praise 
which God, according to ver. 2, will distribute to the steward found to be faith- 
ful. The apostle’s fruitful work thus issues to him in praise on the day of 
Christ (2 Cor. i. 14), because such fruit shows that God has found his work 
approved (1 Thess. ii. 19, 20: cripaves xauyioews ; comp. Phil. ii. 16, iv. 1). 
Moreover, Paul for his part looks on his preaching of the gospel not as a 
spontaneous ministry, but as a service lying on him, as a duty, for which he can 
look for no wages (1 Cor. ix. 16, 17), and he hence seeks his xadx2ue, which even 
here from the context appears evidently as his w:céss, in this, that he renounces 
his claim on the Church for support, and works gratuitously (vy. 15, 18). But 
Ritschl, ii. p. 366, rightly mentions, that according to ver. 23 he strives after no 
other wages than those saving results common to all, results which for him are 
attached to special conditions (note 0), 
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xv. 50); but as death now has no more power, those who 
survive shall not die, to be immediately raised again, but at 
the same moment in which the dead are raised, they shall 
be changed (ver. 52; comp. ver. 51), so that their body 
immediately for corruption and mortality puts on incorruption 
and immortality (ver. 53), so that they are immediately 
clothed upon with the house from heaven, «ae. with the 
glorified body, which is in reserve for the Christian as hope’s 
possession in heaven (2 Cor. v. 1, 2; comp. § 96, d, footnote 
4). As they in that way are completely delivered from the 
unclothing of the body, as it takes place in death, while the 
mortal is immediately swallowed up of life, the apostle 
earnestly longs to live on till the Parousia (ver. 4). The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians say nothing of this act of 
change; but the taking up of the living to eternal fellowship 
with the glorified Lord promised there (§ 64, c) necessarily 
presupposes it. The bodies of the survivors are thereby for 
ever delivered from death, and thus complete victory over 
death is secured (1 Cor. xv. 54, 55). 

(6) As after the conquering of all enemies, the last of 
which, according to ver. 26, is death, the kingdom is imme- 
diately to be delivered up to the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24), 
there is thus no room, with Paul at least, for an earthly 
kingdom of Christ in a Christian sense.’ Rather, with the 
resurrection and change on believers, there begins directly the 


} When Pfleiderer, p. 265 [E. T. i. 268], asserts that, according to the general 
view of the New Testament, Christ only enters on the BaciAsi« at the Parousia 
(comp. on the other hand, Gess, p. 114), our whole foregoing representation 
shows that this rather took place at His exaltation, by which, therefore, His 
elevation to full Messianic dignity was realized, to which undeniably the 
Bacievey belongs. As, now, the conversion of Jew and Gentile hoped for, Rom. 
xi. 25 ff., takes place undoubtedly, according to ver. 15, before the resurrection 
of the dead, and therefore before the Parousia, and as along with this the greatest 
possible extension of the dominion of Christ, therefore the conquering of all 
enemies is the result, then one absolutely does not see what enemies are to be 
overcome between the Parousia and the end, or who are, according to Gess, 
p. 116, to be made ready for a blessed quickening. As, now, the judgment 
is everywhere else connected with the Parousia (§ 98), there is no ground for 
ascribing to the apostle a chiliastic idea contradictory to all his views 
(Pfleiderer, p. 266 f. [E. T. i. 268 ff.]; comp. also Immer, p. 355), even if one 
will, with Biedermann, p. 299, so far spiritualize this idea as to see in it only 
the successive overcoming of the world by the Spirit of Christ, put in a Jewish 
form. 
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perfected kingdom of God, in which, if it is not explicitly 
designated as the heavenly kingdom, as is the case with 
Peter (§ 50, c), at any rate the contrast between heaven and 
earth is removed, as it is in the teaching of Jesus (§ 34, a, b)? 
Then is the perfect (to téNevov) come (1 Cor. xiii. 10), when 
the gifts (ver. 8), and all the knowledge that is in part (ver. 9), 
come to an end. The seeing face to face then begins in 
immediate fellowship with God (ver. 12; comp. § 34, 6). It 
is connected with this, that Paul knew nothing of a twofold 
resurrection. If he says, 1 Oor. xv. 23, that each of 
those who are quickened with Christ will be quickened in 
the company to which he belongs, and this is then explained 
that the of tod Xpiotod rise in common at His Parousia, then 
the question is only thereby obviated, Wherefore, then, do 
none of those that sleep rise as Christ? The first-fruit has 
already risen, and according to the foregoing representation 
our resurrection is entirely connected with His.’ Paul speaks 


* This is inevitably clear from this, that just because flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, the change on the living comes simultaneous with 
the resurrection, according to 1 Cor. xv. 50 ff. ; that, according to vy. 48, 49 
(comp. 2 Cor. v. 1, 2), those raised receive a heavenly body ; and that the whole 
(irrational) creation waits for the time of the complete manifestation of the sons 
of God (comp. § 97, c), introduced therewith, as their deliverance from the davrcia 
ris Qbopazs comes along with it (Rom. viii. 19). For this dovrsia ons Pbopus is 
apparently in consequence of the curse which God after the fall uttered on the 
earth (Gen. ii. 17, 18), subjecting it to vanity and transitoriness, and that 
unwillingly, to be sure, without its co-operation or its own fault, but only on 
account of God, who subjected it to transitoriness in consequence of Adam’s sin 
(ver. 20). But on that account, also, is the hope permitted it, that it shall be 
delivered from this bondage of transitoriness, and attain to the glory of the freedom 
corresponding to the children of God (ver. 21), after which even now it altogether 
sighs, and which it strives, as it were, to bring forth in the painful throes which 
shoot through it (ver. 22). Then a new glorious world appears in place of the 
present, which, according to 1 Cor. vii. 31, is already passing away. Indeed, 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians we saw the believers were taken from the 
earth, and taken home by the exalted Lord to heavenly fellowship with Him 
(comp, § 64, d). 

3R. Schmidt, p. 137, also acknowledges this tendency; but then there is 
certainly no difficulty, by the fact that by the fxacros tv r@ idly céypars the 
awévres Of ver. 22 are separated from Christ, in whom they rise, and there is no 
need of a violent separation of this sentence from what follows (p. 135), which 
ever leads back again to the unproveable idea, irreconcilable with note a, of a 
resurrection in different parts (céyueru). If Paul adds that on the resurrection of 
Christians the end follows (ver, 24: cira ro réaos), it is arbitrary to understand 
this otherwise than 1 Cor. i. 1, 8, 2 Cor. i. 13, where it designates the final consum- 
mation (comp. § 98, a) that comes with the Parousia ; and the siza is by no means 
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here, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, c), always, 
according to § 97, only of one resurrection, which is conditioned 
by living fellowship with Christ and the possession of the Spirit 
(comp. Phil. iii. 11), and only of one kind of a resurrection body 
(comp. Phil. iii. 21), which belongs to the inheritance of the 
children of God. To those who have no part in the Christian 
salvation, there is therefore no resurrection (comp. § 34, d).* 
(c) As, indeed, in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, after 
the example of Christ and the first apostles (§ 64, d), the state 
of the heavenly final consummation, in which believers are 
made capable of participating by the resurrection and glori- 
fication (note 6), is simply designated the kingdom of God 
(1 Cor. xv. 50). From this kingdom all sinners are shut 
out (vi. 9,10; Gal. v. 21; comp. Eph. v. 5).2 In it is the 


equivalent to rz, which Gess, p. 116, objects to, if the result designated thereby 
is immediate. To think of the end of the resurrection, and so on the resurrec 
tion of those who are not Christians, is therefore quite impossible, as Paul knew 
of no intermediate chiliastic kingdom (comp. footnotes 1, 2), and because the 
wévrts in xv. 22, to which the ?xeero; in ver. 23 refers, are those only who have 
been quickened in Christ, and are therefore believing Christians, and so neither 
Christ nor unbelievers can be included in éxaeres. This in opposition, too, to 
Pfleiderer, p. 264 f. [E. T. i. 268]. According to 1 Cor. xv. 24-26, the deliver- 
ing up of the kingdom to the Father follows immediately after the conquering 
of all enemies, the last of whom is death. This conquering is perfected by 
the resurrection of the dead and the changing of believers (vv. 54, 55); there 
cannot therefore be a fresh conquering of death to follow, by the resurrection of 
unbelievers in the other world after an intermediate period, as is ever thought. 

4 While on the day of the resurrection the whole creation shall be delivered 
from the bondage of @écpé, under which it has fallen (Gal. vi. 8; comp. 1 Cor, 
iii. 17). Their end is destruction, and this, according to § 66, d, consists in death, 
which forms the contrast to eternal life (Rom. vi. 21, 23; comp. 2 Cor. ii. 15, 
16; Rom. viii. 13), and it will therefore never be removed. But the resurrection 
can have only one purpose, to remove this condition of death, and Paul can 
have looked upon it only as an abiding shadowy life in Hades (§ 34, c), and that 
to him was also an unblessed life. The xarapysiodas of death, as the last enemy 
(1 Cor. xv. 26), does not stand in contradiction with the continuance of un- 
believers in death. If death now only rules even over those who, by the final 
judicial sentence of God, have fallen under the power of death, their death is 
no longer a power resisting God ; it is, as all others, subject to the will of God, 
and must serve Him (vv. 27, 28). Only in this sense is it said, even in ver. 24, 
of all other God-opposing powers, that they are brought to nought, i.e. are 
robbed of all their independent power and efficacy (comp. § 98, a), which is 
immediately explained in their being put under the feet of Christ, made to 
serve His will (ver. 25). 

5 Paul uses the expression 4 Baoiacia rod Ozov only of the kingdom of the con- 
summation, never of the earthly fellowship of believers. In passages like Rom. 
xiv. 17, 1 Cor. iv. 20 (comp. Col. iv. 11), where it might not so appear, it is not 
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dominion of God perfectly realized. Christ, who as Redeemer 
has hitherto wielded dominion over believers (§ 76, c), and 
to whom in the end all His enemies shall be subdued, accord- 
ing to § 98 (1 Cor. xv. 24-28), gives up the dominion to 
God (ver. 24); because now the object of the mediatorial rule, 
which is to restore the dominion of God on the earth, which 
has been destroyed by sin, has been fulfilled. Henceforward 
God is all in all (ver. 28), 7. in contrast to the mediatorial 
rule held by the Son. He has become the immediate ruler 
in all. Even the context of this passage excludes any refer- 
ring of it to a restitution of all things (Apokatastasis), for the 
dominion which God henceforward wields immediately can be 
no other than that which Christ has received and given up to 
Him; and that does not consist in this, that all hostile powers 
are destroyed or converted, but in this, that they have become 
powerless, and are subject to His will.® It is clear, at any 
rate, from § 91, d, in what a comprehensive way Paul hopes 
for the conversion of Jews and Gentiles as a whole, and that 
he even regarded the apostasy of those once converted, a thing 
in itself possible, as occurring only in rare exceptions over 
against the protecting faithfulness of God. 


- said of the kingdom of God in its actual realization, but of the kingdom of 
God in its nature, which must naturally furnish to the believer the rule of his 
behaviour. As to the question why, with Paul, and in the New Testament 
Epistles generally, the idea of the kingdom of God as it presently is being realized 
(§ 14) falls into the background, see Ritschl, ii. pp. 2938-299. 

6 Even Neander held it to be likely that in this passage there lay the idea of 
a restitution of all things (Apokatastasis) ; and latterly Pfleiderer, p. 271 [E. T. 
ii, 276], has again asserted it very emphatically (comp. also Immer, p. 356). To 
be sure, one will certainly not take éy rae as a neuter, with Gess, p. 118 f., and 
venture to hint that Paul speaks only of the efficacy of the resurrection. But 
as ver. 22, on which Pfleiderer relies, means only with Paul, as is self-evident, 
that only believers who are in Christ can be quickened in Christ ; so here, that 
in the perfected kingdom of God, when God is all in all, they only have come 
to the consummation of salvation. In the powers, which have been only unwill- 
ingly subdued, God is certainly not +2 révra ; but in this context these come 
into notice only in so far as they can no longer hinder the perfect dominion of 
God from being realized in the kingdom of God, in which they @ prior have no 
share. Pfleiderer himself shows that Paul assumes a twofold issue throughout 
for the final destiny of men, and would not dispute that the doctrine of election 
in particular presupposes this, were he not misled by a misunderstanding of Rom. 
xi. 32 (omp. § 88, @ ; 91, d, footnote 6). There remains, then, nothing else than 
to asstime a suspense on the part of Paul between two inconsistent ideas (Bieder- 
mann, p. 300), and with that againan unsolved autonomy (Pfleiderer), for which 
we have nowhere found occasion with Paul. 
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(d) The ultimate end of the entire development of God is 
the glory of God; for as allis from Him and by Him, so is 
He the end for which all is intended (Rom. xi. 36: ta wavta 
é& adtod kat Sv avtod Kal eis avrov), and this applies speci- 
ally to the world of redeemed men (1 Cor. viii. 6: é& ob Ta 
mavta Kal pels eis avrov). Hence to Him is due the 
honour for ever (Gal. i, 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; comp. 
Eph. iii. 21; Phil. iv. 20), which the apostle presents to Him 
in his doxologies (2 Cor. xi. 31, 1.3; Rom. 1. 25; comp. 
Eph. i. 3). This ultimate end is to be kept steadily in view 
in the earthly realization of the divine purpose of salvation. 
If the Church is bound together in unanimity according to the 
will of Christ (Rom. xv. 5), she strives after this ultimate end, 
that all with one heart and one mouth should praise God 
(ver. 6). To advance this praise of God, Christ has cared for 
us (ver. 7), and in particular for the Gentiles (ver. 9). The 
fulfilment of all the promises of God in Christ have Him in 
view (2 Cor. i. 20; comp. Eph. i. 6, 12, 14, ni. 21; Phil. 
i. 11,i.11). The whole conduct of Christians is thus to 
conduce to the glory of God (1 Cor. vi. 20, x. 31: qwavta eis 
dofav Ocod troseite; comp. Gal. i. 24; 2 Cor. ix. 13). But 
this takes place in particular by the continual thanksgiving 
(evyapeoria) for all the present gracious acts of God (2 Cor. 
iv. 15). And hence the apostle’s mouth overflows with 
thanksgiving for what God’s grace has done for the Church 
(1 Cor.i. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 16,ix.15; Rom.i. 8, vi. 17; comp. 
L.Thess. 1. 2; 1. 1332. Thess: 1.3, in. 135° Col a3 Fao 
i. 16; Philem. 4; Phil i. 3) and for himself (1 Cor 114 
xiv. 18, xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; Rom. vii. 25). And hence 
he never ceases to exhort them to similar thanksgiving (2 Cor. 
Peli iv, 15, ix. 11, 12> comp. Thess. i 8 --) Pin ee 
Col, 4. 2, ii. 7, ii. 7, ive, 22 ph. v.04, 20): 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAULINISM IN THE EPISTLES 
OF THE IMPRISONMENT. 
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THE PAULINE FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


§ 100. The Doctrine of Justification. 


Although discussion on the presuppositions of the doctrine 
of justification falls into abeyance in the Epistles of the 
imprisonment, yet these Epistles proceed on the same funda- 
mental principles, and, in particular, on the same anthropo- 
logical ideas, as the earlier Epistles (a), and on the same 
religious-historical view of heathenism and Judaism (6). Here 
also begins the time of grace, mediated by Christ, a time 
whose institution of salvation rests on the death of Christ (c). 
Finally, the thesis of justification appears, quite by the way, 
_in all its sharpness, and with it the doctrine of the new filial 
relationship to God (d). 

(a) Along with the polemic against Judaism (comp. § 59, e), 
the more thorough discussion and grounding of the presup- 
positions, on which the doctrine of justification rests, must 
necessarily fall into abeyance in the Epistles of the imprison- 
ment. Yet they do not disappear. Even the idea of 
righteousness (comp. § 65) is conceived of as in the earlier 
Epistles,” and its relation to ddnQeva is quite Pauline. 
Atxavtocvvn, as the normal condition of man created after 
God, corresponds to truth as moral principle (Eph. iv. 24: 


1 What is termed (Col. iii. 20) simply sddépecrov, what is acceptable to God 
(Rome. 1 2)-seomp. xiv. 18; 2 Cor. vy. 9% ph. v. 10); Phil. iv.eus)iais 
called in the parallel passage (Eph. vi. 1) d/xasy A relaxing of the stronger 
doctrinal statements is shown only in this, that Col. iv. 1, Phil. i. 7, corre- 
sponding rather to the classical use of the word, dix» denotes that which 
corresponds to the relation of man toman. If, on the other hand, adixs7y (Col. 
ili, 35; Philem. 18) is used of unrighteous dealing towards others in the stricter 
sense, that is the case also in the earlier Epistles, according to § 65, 6, foot- 
note 2, 
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Sixaroovvn .. . THs adnGelas), the right is also the true 
(Phil. iv. 8), righteousness and truth are synonymous ideas 
(Eph. v. 9, vi. 14) The righteousness of God appears 
as impartiality (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii, 25); it is His anger 
which comes on the children of disobedience (Eph. v. 6, 
ii, 2,3; Col. iii. 6), and brings destruction on them (Phil. 
iii. 19; comp. i. 28). There is no doubt here also a way 
man may procure righteousness for himself, by obeying the law 
(Phil. iii. 9: 4 eur Stxacocvvn 1 é« Tod vouov; comp. § 66, a); 
but here righteousness is never actually attained in this way.’ 
Heathens and Jews walk in lusts which deceive men; while 
they promise them deliverance and therewith blessedness 
(Eph. iv. 22), they allow them instead to sink into passion 
(waOos: Col. iii. 5) and the wrath of God (Eph. i. 2,3). It 
is this empirical state also that the term 6 xdcpos charac- 
terizes; it rarely designates the universe (Eph. 1. 4), but 
ordinarily the world of men (Col. i. 6), and the unchristian 
world to be sure (ii. 8, 20), the ungodly (Eph. ii. 12), which 
is ruled by sin (Phil. ii. 15 =-yeved oxodua Kai dvectpappevn), 
as it applies to the pre-Messianic age (Eph. ii. 2: 6 ai@y Tod 
kKoopov TovTov), in contrast to the Messianic (i. 21: & 7@ 
aidve TovT® Kal év TH péddXovtt). Above all, the anthropo- 
logical principles, en which the assertion of the general 
sinfulness rests, are in our Epistles specifically Pauline (comp. 

2 Besides, zavdem denotes, as § 65, b, footnote 3, the truth of a statement 
(Eph. iv. 25), or the sincerity of an effort (Phil. i. 18), the truth, as the con- 
tents of the Gospel (Col. 1. 5; Eph. i. 18), or that the being instructed in Christ 
is real (aanéua = co aanbvov: Eph. iv. 21), the knowledge of the readers is a 
knowledge in truth (Col. i. 6). Along with the opposition to the doctrines of 
the law, on the other hand, there disappears here the designation of sins (¢uaprias: 
Eph. ii, 1; Col. i. 145 raparcdpara: Eph. i. 7, ii. 1, 5; Col. ii. 18; tpye 
movnpé: Col. i. 21; comp. Eph. v. 16) as wapeBaoess, and their principle as 
ayvoyi. On the other hand, the essence of righteousness is very frequently desig- 
nated as a doing of the will of God (Eph. vi. 6; comp. v. 17; Col. i. 9, iv. 12), 
or of what is well-pleasing to God (Col. iii. 20 ; comp. Eph. v. 10), as good works 
(Col. i. 10; Eph, ii. 10), or as goodness generally (ayaéwcdvn : Eph. v. 9; comp. 
2 Thess. i. 11; Gal. v. 22; Rom. xv. 14). 

3 When the apostle says (Phil. iii. 6) that he is as to the dxasmotvn a ty oa 
vouw blameless, it is clear from the connection that the question is discussed 
only on the ideal of the Pharisees, an ideal which he had no doubt fully realized 
that this blamelessness is not meant according to the standpoint of God, but 
from that ofhis party. It may, however, be conceded that in the conflict with 


Judaistic teaching about the law, he would not have made use of any such 
expression, on account of possible misapplication. 
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§ 68). Here also the ideas of cdp£, :uyy, capdia, common 
to the whole New Testament, form the presupposition, as has 
been shown already, § 67, d (comp. especially footnotes 6 and 
7), and § 68, d, footnote 12; but the peculiar change is now 
introduced by which the natural odpé is human nature 
untouched by grace in general (comp. Phil. i. 22, ili. 3, and 
therewith § 68, b, footnote 5), and in this sense it is the seat 
of sin (Eph. ii. 3: éwv@upiar ths capxds). Connected with 
this it is that the wuy7, or the natural human wvebdua (at Col. 
u. 5; comp. § 68, ¢, footnote 9), no longer appears as the 
bearer of the higher life in man; that is rather said, Eph. 
lil. 16, quite as § 68, d, of the éow dv@pwros, which requires 
to be strengthened by the Spirit in the natural man; it is 
therefore weak because it wants this Spirit, and ver. 17 
shows that the €ow dv@pwrros has its seat in the heart, as has 
the vods, identical with it, along with its vonpara? 

(6) The religious-historical consideration of heathenism in 


4 This is shown very clearly (Col. ii. 11) where the caue vis duaprias (Rom. 
vi. 6) is called the cama rus cupxos (Eph. il. 3; Col. ii. 18), where mention is 
made of the é:ayuare and a vovs ris cupxes, and ii. 23, where severity to the body 
works a satisfying of the flesh, the two therefore forming a relative contrast. It 
is, moreover, specially noteworthy how human masters are here called xdpio xarc 

~oépxa, in contrast to the higher Master believers in Christ have (Eph. vi. 5 ; 
Col. iii. 22 ; comp. Philem. 16), where the lordship can be regarded as within the 
sphere of this present visible world quite as little as in the similar expressions 
in the earlier Epistles (comp. R. Schmidt, p. 23, and therewith § 68, a, foot- 
note 3). 

5 There is only an apparent contradiction to the Pauline opposition of the ysis 
and odép% when the Christian, who surrenders himself to self-devised human 
wisdom, becomes, according to Col. ii. 18, puffed up by his fleshly voo:. It is 
rather as clear as possible how the e¢p% is the natural human nature in opposition 
to the divine, to which belong even spiritual sins such as pride. As the cdp% 
remains in the Christian, and even contends with the rvedjy«, it may naturally 
the more easily master the vos, which has been made capable of resistance only 
through the spirit ; and it is a sign that the vvedu« has again fallen under the 
power of the od (comp. the caua vr. cupxts : Col. ii. 11), if the Christian 
becomes puffed up by it in sinful pride. Just so is the expression wvedma cov 
vos duov (Eph. iv. 23) simply explained thereby, as even Pfleiderer, p. 456 
[E. T. ii. 188], cannot well question that the vss of the natural man furnishes 
the point of connection for the divine x»s¥~«, by which the inner man or the 
yods is strengthened (iii. 16) and renewed (comp. Rom. xii. 2), after it has been 
weakened by sin and emptied of its true contents (iv. 17). Here also the vai; 
remains in the Christian the seat of the rational reflective consciousness (comp. 
§ 86, 6), which cannot comprehend how one may be calm and joyful in the face 
of all fates (comp. Eph. iii. 20), and is thus the source of the care which is to be 
conquered by the peace of God (Phil. iv. 7; comp. ver. 8), 
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our Epistles furnishes the most interesting parallels to the 
representation of the earlier Epistles (comp. § 69, 70). The 
heathen, or the Greeks (Col. iii. 11), walk in the watavdrns of 
their vods (Eph. iv. 17), because they have emptied it of its 
true contents by their departure from God (comp. Rom. i. 21), 
and their hearts have become thereby even harder, 2.e. they 
have become unreceptive of the knowledge of the divine, and 
thus they have become the victims of an ignorance which is 
the result of their own guilt (ver. 18: dua THY dyvoiav th 
odvcay év avtots Sia THY THpacw T. Kapdias adTav, a point 
which Pfleiderer, p. 435 [E. T. ii. 166], overlooks; comp. 
Acts xvii. 30), by which they are darkened in their whole 
mental activity (ver. 18: éoxotwpévor 7H Siavoia; comp. v. 8: 
HTe . . . woTe oKoTos). From a practical point of view, the 
consequence of that departure from God was in principle dis- 
obedience (ii. 2, v. 6: viol THs dmeelas), which is alienated 
from Him and at enmity in mind (Col. i. 21); it was also 
the specific heathenish lusts of covetousness and uncleanness, 
which are here designated as etSwAoNarpela, 1.e. as an idolizing 
of earthly lust and earthly treasure (Col. iii. 5; Eph. v. 5), 
and as a secret horror, about which decency forbids one to 
speak (ver. 12). Here also idolatry, on the one hand, is a 
worshipping of beings which are not gods (d@eou: ii. 12); 
on the other hand, a bondage under the powers of darkness 
(Col. i. 13; Acts xxvi. 18), which as the rulers of the world 
govern the children of disobedience (ii. 2). The result of the 
moral development in heathenism, which appears here incident- 
ally as a judgment of God (yv. 6), is complete loss of feeling 
towards every upbraiding of conscience (iv. 19: amndynxorTes), 
in which they give themselves up without check or shame to 
unchastity (aceAyea). On the other hand, heathenism is 
here regarded as a rudimentary religion, as the Gentile 
Christians of Colosse, according to Col. 1. 20, by their being 
dead with Christ, have been emancipated from the orovyeia 
Tod Koopov. From it Judaism (the circumcision, in contra- 
distinction to the uncircumcision: Eph. 1.11; Col. ii. 11, 
iv. 11) is separated by means of the law, which hems in all 
their forms of life by its definite restrictions like a hedge 
(Eph, ii, 14,15). Yet the Jews really walk in the lusts of 
the flesh like the children of disobedience, and are on tha 
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account, like them, children of wrath (ver. 3; comp. § 71, d). 
But if ¢vces is here added, that already involves the opposite 
of what they have become @éce:, ic. on the ground of the 
covenant of promise (ver. 12). Here also, that is to say, as 
§ 72, d, are circumcision and descent from the fathers (Phil. 
iii. 5) designated as a higher gain (ver. 7), so far as they con- 
dition a share in the promise, on the ground of which the 
Jews already hoped for the Messiah (Eph. i. 12), while the 
Gentiles lived without hope (ii. 12). As regards the use 
made of Scripture in the Epistle to the Ephesians, comp. 
§ 73, 74. 

(c) The divine purpose of salvation is here also, as § 75, a, 
designated as Td pvoTipwy TO amoKeKpumpévoy ard TOV 
aiévev (Col. i. 26; Eph. iii. 9; comp. vv. 3, 4). It was, to 
be sure, predicted in prophecy, but, because it was appointed 
for the Christian present, and can be perfectly understood only 
in the light of its fulfilment, it was not so made known 
to the other generations of men as it has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets (ver. 5), wherein there is there- 
fore implied no sort of depreciation of Old Testament pro- 
phecy (Pfleiderer, p. 436 [E. T. ii. 167]),—that is to say, God 
has now made known the secret of His will in conformity with 
the plan, formed with Himself in reference to the dispensation 
(otkovopia) of the 7Ajpwpa Tov Katpav, ve. a fixed period in 
which the measure of the ages that are past was to become 
complete, and so the time for the performance of His purpose 
was to be ripe (i. 9, 10; comp. Gal. iv. 4). The principle of 
this performance is here also that divine grace, which forms 
the contents of the gospel (Acts xx. 34: 7d edayyéduoyv Tis 
xapitos Tod @cod; comp. ver. 32), which was on that account 
heard and acknowledged (Col. i. 6), whose working is a gift 
of God, and which forms the contrast to all human works 
(Eph. ii. 8, 9). According to iv. 7, it is Christ who, by the 


6 By it are we delivered (Eph. ii. 5) and redeemed (i. 7) ; from it has proceeded, 
according to i. 3-6, the eternal election, and in the introduction of all the 
Epistles (Col. i. 2; Philem. 3; Eph. i. 2; Phil. i. 2) it is asked for the readers. 
Here also the mercy of God (comp. Phil. ii. 27), compassionate to the need of 
men lying in the death of sin, and love as the frame of mind for the sake of 
which such mercy works in Him, are distinguished from grace by which this 
mercy works (Eph. ii. 4; comp. i. 1-4); so also the beneficent goodness by 
which grace is evidenced is distinguished from grace itself (ii. 7) Here also 
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distribution of His gifts, brings about the possession of grace, 
and therefore in the opening salutations (with the exception 
of Col. i. 2) He appears along with God as the original 
possessor of grace; and Phil. iv. 23, Philem. 25, as in the 
earlier Epistles, the accompaniment of His grace is asked for 
the readers.’ According to Col. ii. 6, this Jesus Christ is 
preached to the Christians as Lord (comp. § 76, a), and they 
acknowledge Him as such (Phil. ii. 11; comp. Eph. v. 20; 
Col. iii. 17); the solemn designation of the Redeemer is 
0 KUpLos Huaov "Inoods Xpioros (Eph. i. 3, 17, v. 20, vi. 24; 
Col. i. 3; Philem. 25. Comp. Phil. iii. 8: 0 Xpsords "Incods 
6 xUptos yov).® But the Mediator of divine grace is here also 
(comp. § 80) Christ by His death (Col. i. 22), which is here 
on purpose qualified as a death on the cross (Col. i. 20, 11. 14; 
Eph. 1. 16; Phil. ii 8), and here it is conceived sometimes 


n xapis 1 dotsicd (iii. 2, 8 ; comp. Phil. i. 7) designates an individual activity of 
grace, a specific evidence of mercy (comp. Eph. iv. 29 for an evidence of human 
love), only that zaps on that account is used without more ado in the sense of 
xépioua, Which latter (iii. 7) is expressly described by dapec ris xapiros, 

7 By Him is everything mediated for which the Christian has to thank God 
(Col. iii. 17)—atonement (i. 20), sonship (Eph. i. 5), access to God (ii. 18), the 
fruits of righteousness (Phil. i. 11); in Him it is that God has admitted us to 
share in His grace (Eph. i. 6, ii. 7); in Him have we redemption (i. 7), the 
forgiveness of sins (iv. 32), reconciliation with God (ii. 16) ; in Him we receive 
every blessing (i. 3; comp. Phil. iv. 19), from eternal election onwards (Eph. 
i. 4, iii. 11) ; and hence all praise to God is grounded in Him (iii. 21). 

8 It is very noteworthy that the different designations of Christ in our Epistles 
show very exactly the same appearances as in the earlier Epistles. The name 
"Ingods occurs only in Eph. iv. 21; Phil. ii. 10 ; most commonly it is Xporss 
(about thirty-two times) and 6 Xprss (about thirty-seven times). In the order 
of the names the codices vary very much (Eph. ii. 20; Phil. i. 6; Philem. 
1, 9) between “Inzods Xpirés, which, however, occurs here without any 
addition very rarely (Eph. i. 5; Phil. i, 11,19, ii. 11), and Xpieds *Incods, 
which occurs without different readings only in connection with the standing 
formula, about eleven times, ty Xpor@ (or tv rw Xpirw: about nineteen times ; 
comp. Eph. ili. 11: & rd Xpord "Incot rq xupin away) ; but here, too, the reading 
is pretty certain, Col. i. 1, ii. 6, iv. 12; Eph. 1. 1, iii. 1; Phil. i, 8. Christ is 
usually called 6 «dps simply (about ten times), or xdpsos (five times), especially in 
the formula éy xvpiw (about twenty-one times), and therefore Christ as the «is zvpros 
is put, Eph. iv. 5, 6, in contrast to the «is @cas, although here also God seems 
to be sometimes designated as the xpos (Eph. v. 10, 17, 19 ; Col. ili. 13, read 
6 xvpios). Besides the solemn formula quoted in the text, this name of dignity 
joined to the personal name occurs more especially in the opening words of the 
Epistles : xUpios *Inoous Xpioros (Eph. Tk 7, vi. 23 5 Philem, 3 > Phil. i. 2, iii. 20 ; 
comp. 6 xvpios "Inoovs Xpirrds : Phil. iv. 28). xpos *Incods oceurs with differences 
of reading (Col. iii. 17) ; it is, however, well established in Philem, 5, and in 
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as an act of obedience on the part of Christ (Phil. ii. 8), and 
sometimes as an act of love on our behalf (Eph. v. 2,25: d7ép 
jpav). When we obtain in Christ deliverance from guilt 
(Col. 1. 14), which is expressly set forth as identical with 
forgiveness of sins, there is no necessity, with Pfleiderer, p. 383 
[E. T. ii, 112], to see in this a subjective turn of the Pauline 
amorvtpwors (§ 80, c), as the latter is brought about, according 
to Eph. i. 7, by the blood of Christ; and it is so represented, 
Col. ii. 14, figuratively that God has blotted out the hand- 
writing of the law condemning us, and therefore the guilt, 
which the transgressors of the law had contracted, is regarded | 
as thereby atoned for.? Quite as in the earlier Epistles it is 
the death of Christ by which He brings about the reconcilia- 
tion of the world with God (Eph. ii. 16 ; Col. i. 21 ff), or God 
Himself makes His peace with the world (ver. 20); quite as 
in 2 Cor. v. 18 ff. He reconciles the world to Himself by 


the formula: ty c@ xupiw “Incod (Eph. i. 15; Phil. ii. 19), Here also 6 xdpuos: 
Xpicros (Col. iii. 24) is peculiar. The less there can be detected in these varia- 
tions a fixed rule discernible by an imitator, the more must this harmony be 
ascribed to identity of authorship. On the other hand, how little can be- 
proved from smaller fluctuations against this identity, is shown by the fact that 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, which is the least questioned, the solemn 
formula : 6 xvpios “wav “Incovs Xpiords, does not occur at all; and in the Epistle to 
Philemon, which, to be sure, has nearly all the formulas, the simple Xpiros 
occurs only (ver. 6). 

® This blotting out even appears expressly as the means for the xapifecbar ra 
ruporrapere (ii. 13; comp. iii, 13; Eph. iv. 82; and also 2 Cor. ii. 7, 10, 
xii. 13) for the Jewish Christians. It is therefore, on the other hand, as little 
said that satisfaction was given to a demand of the law (Gess, p. 239; 
Pfleiderer, p. 881 [E. T. ii. 110]) as it is Gal. iii. 13. The lawis not here looked 
at so far as it demands punishment from the transgressor, but only in so far as 
it declares us guilty by transgression. The words, moreover, do not refer to a 
bond issued by the transgressor himself (Ritschl, ii. p. 250, after von Hofmann ; 
comp. on the other hand, Gess, p. 238), as in what follows the law, which, on 
account of its (unfulfilled) ordinances, always stood against us as an enemy, is 
declared to be taken 2x wéoou by its being nailed to the cross, and that can be 
nothing but a figurative expression for the open proclamation of its removal 
by Christ’s death on the cross. Still less can the words mean that the nailing 
to the cross, as Ritsch] will have it (while he makes the law to have been nailed 
with Christ), represents the death of Christ as a sacrifice, so far as it avails for 
the shedding of blood. Even in this the doctrinal expressions used in our 
Epistles correspond to those of the earlier Epistles, that, Eph. iv. 30 (apépa 
axoruzpacews) quite as 1 Cor. i. 80, this redemption from guilt is regarded as 
one definitely coming to pass at the judgment ; and, Eph. i. 14, 2roadepwois with 
a genitive of closer definition (as Rom. viii. 23) occurs in another than in this 
technical sense. 
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Christ, so that even here a subjective turn (Pfleiderer, p. 381 
[E. T. ii, 110]), or at any rate a transference of reconciliation 
to Christ (Pfleiderer, p. 444 [E. T. ii. 175]), which would, 
indeed, be the case in Col. i. 21 ff, is not to be thought of. 
But if it once becomes quite evident from the constant in- 
terchange of otavpés and aia that they both designate, in 
the first place, only the violent death of Christ (comp. § 80 ¢, 
footnote 9), then in our Epistles, at any rate, the death of 
Christ is at once put into the point of view of the Old 
Testament sacrifice (Eph. v. 2)..° On the other hand, the 
new life purified from sin is here also, as § 81, 0, the indirect 
result of His death as intended by Christ (v. 25-27; Col. 
1.22). The result thereby brought about is, that He has ac- 
quired the Church to be His own possession by His own blood 
(Acts xx. 28). It .is connected with the practical hortatory 
tendency of our Epistles that this intended result of Christ’s 
deed of love is put even more strongly than in the earlier 
Epistles. Finally, by the dvvapes tis dvactacews (Phil. 
ill. 10) is here meant the sealing of the saving significance 
of the death of Christ in the sense of § 81, d; wherefore the 
mighty power manifested in the resurrection and exaltation 
of Christ, Eph. 1. 19, 20, is the ground of assurance of sal- 
vation, and faith so far, Col. 1. 12, 1s directly characterized 
as confidence in the mighty power of God, for the “ ex- 
perimental perception” of the powers included in Christ 
(Gess, p. 306) cannot be called the power of His resurrection. 

(d) The doctrine of justification (§ 82) is, to be sure, no- 
where expressly explained in our Epistles; but when, Phil. 
iii. 9, to one’s own righteousness, which is earned by the law 


10 [t is not the giving up of Himself (the wxapzdeves tardy) on the part of 
Christ which is here designated a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, as it ought to 
be expressly stated, but what Christ gave Himself for in our behalf, and the 
words in apposition refer to tavrd», and not to the whole clause. The general 
idea of a sacrifice (xpocpopz) is more closely defined by évci« as a bloody sacrifice ; 
and as it implies one offered for the good of another, it is characterized as a 
sin-offering, a point which Pfleiderer, p. 449 [E. T. ii. 181], overlooks. The 
term. technicus (Lev. i. 9: FIM Mins ny), borrowed froma free-will offering, 
is used only to bring into yet greater prominence the free willingness of this 
sacrifice implied in tavray; and along with that the ground on account of 
which God could impute to Him the significance of a means of atonement, but 
scarcely to transfer to Christ the characteristic moment of the burning of a 
sacrificial animal, as Ritschl, ii. p. 182, thinks, 
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(namely, by obedience to it), there is opposed the righteousness 
which is obtained from God (é« @eod) upon the ground of 
faith (émi 77 miorer), and which is hence mediated by faith 
(4) Sia mictews), the essence of Pauline justification is 
thereby expressed in the most precise way. Just so, Eph. 
u. 8, 9, the true Pauline antithesis: dia mictews . . . ox @& | 
épywv, is expressed with reference to the deliverance resulting — 
from grace, a deliverance which presupposes justification. / 
Faith is here often, in the first place, the confident persuasion | 
of the truth of salvation (Eph. 1.13, 19,iv. 5; Phil. i. 25, 
ii. 17), but yet preponderatingly saving trust in God (Col. 
ii, 12) or Christ. Neither Eph. iv. 5, where év psd érrib«, 
which must necessarily be taken subjectively, precedes, nor 
ver. 13, where the likewise subjective kat rhs émuyvecews 
follows, permits us to think of the objective idea of faith as 
held by the Church (Pfleiderer, p. 455 [E. T. 11. 186)]). 
According to i. 5, Christians are predestinated to sonship 
(viobecia, comp. § 83), and therewith to complete salvation ; 
and the essence of sonship consists in this, that they are 
loved of God (Eph. v. 1; Col. iii. 12: myamnuévor) as their 
God (Phil. i. 3, iv. 19), and give to Him their confidence, only 
that here also the free access to God grounded on this trust 
is brought into prominence (Eph. ui. 12, ii. 18), which as 
regards the thing is involved also in Rom. vii. 15, Gal. 
iv. 6, and has nothing to do with priestly approach to God 
(Ritschl, ii. p. 210). Here also epyvn designates at one 
time the fulness of the Christian salvation generally (Col. 
~ 2Phitem. 3); Bph. i 2; Phil i. 2; comp. Eph. ii. 17, 
vi. 15, 23), at another time the peace of. unanimity (Col. 
iii. 15; Eph. ii. 14, iv. 3); at another, the inner peace of soul 
which excludes every earthly care (Phil. iv. 7, 9), and the joy, 


11 Here also we have the formulae vices and mirredey cis Xporov (Col. ii. 5; 
Phil. i. 29; comp. Acts xx. 21, xxvi. 18), xioris and wierd ty Xpiorrp (Col. i. 2, 4; 
Eph. i. 1, 15), wicris Xporov (Phil. iii, 9; Eph. iii, 12). As to wiors cod 
ebayysaiov, Phil. i. 27, comp. § 82, d, footnote 11. It is here also often 
doubtful which of the two ideas is the more prominent where there is no 
closer definition (Col. i. 23, ii. 7 ; Eph. iii. 17, iv. 18, vi. 16, 23). \ 

12 Tf, Rom. viii., the metaphorical application of the idea of sonship is only 
hinted at (§ 83, d), it is expressly (Eph. v. 1) set forth as a motive for the ex- 
hortation to imitate God, z.e. to become like Him in moral nature (comp. § 21, c¢). 
As that, so it is in harmony with the parenetic character of our Epistles that, 
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which goes hand in hand therewith (Col. i. 11 ; Phil. i. 18, 25, 
ii. 2, 17, 18), to which the apostle specially exhorts in the 
Epistle to the Philippians (iii. 1, iv. 4). Finally, here also is 
the consciousness of this new relation to God brought about 
by the Spirit of God (Eph. ii. 18: év évt wvevparte), which is 
on that account the seal of perfect salvation (Eph. i. 13, 
iv. 30; comp. § 83, e). 


§ 101. The Doctrine of Salvation. 


The doctrine of a living fellowship with Christ resting on 
the gift of the Spirit in baptism, by which holiness and 
righteousness are actually produced, is the same in our 
Epistles as in the earlier ones (a). Here also the healthy 
development of the Christian life depends on the ever fuller 
realization of that living fellowship, and on the unrestrained 
activity of the Spirit in believers, by whom the divine work 
of grace is brought about (%). The doctrine of hope, so far 
as it is more definitely stated, is quite that of the earlier 
Epistles (c). Here also salvation rests ultimately on election 
and calling by the gospel, the proclaimer of which to the 
readers is the Apostle to the Gentiles, prepared for this work 
by revelation (d). 

(a) Baptism is dispensed in the first instance, as § 84, on 
the ground of faith in the one Lord (Eph. iv. 5: e&s kvpuos, 
pla tiotis, év Bamticua), and brings with it cleansing from 
the stains of guilt (v. 26: xa@apicas tT AovTPS Tod Uaros ; 
comp. Acts xxii. 16: Bdmticas xal amodoveat Tas dpaptias 
gov), under the supposition, to be sure, of Christ’s having 
given Himself to die (ver. 25), and on the grownd of a (divine) 
word of calling (€v pyuats), which is to be in no way 


Phil, ii. 15, the emphasizing of sonship involves the obligation to blame- 
less obedience, as with Peter (§ 45, d). Here also is God designated, but only 
in the standing prayer for blessing in the beginning of the Epistles, as our 
Father (Eph. i. 2; Col. i, 2; Philem. 3; Phil. i. 2); moreover, in Phil. 
iv. 20, Eph. iv. 6, where the rdvres, from its connection with ver. 7, can, at 
any rate, be only all Christians, yet Christians are addressed as brethren (Eph. 
vi. 10; Philem. 7, 20; Phil. i, 12, iii, 1, 18,17, iv. 1, 8), and designated 
such (Col. i. 2, iv. 15; Eph. vi. 23; Phil. i. 14, iv. 21). The designation of 
God as rarnp ras doéns (Eph. i. 17) has its analogy in 2 Cor. i. 38 (warnp cay 
Oi TIPLAY)s 
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regarded as in mystical union with the water of baptism 
(Pfleiderer, p. 454 [E. T. il, 186]). But the Christian is at 
the same time, from the very beginning of his Christian life, 
ae. from his baptism, in living fellowship with Christ (Eph. 
ii, 13: vi... ev XpictS “Inood; comp. v. 8); the result 
of his appropriation of Christ by faith (Phil. iii. 8: Xpsorov 
xepoaive) is, that he is found in Christ (ver. 9), and in Him 
is filled with the fulness of all the blessings of salvation (Col. 
i. 10). This form of doctrine, so peculiar to the apostle, is 
found perfectly carried out in our Epistles in the manner of 
the earlier Epistles. The Christian is dead with Christ (Col. 
il, 20), and is buried with Him in baptism (ii. 12), only that 
here the being quickened with Him comes expressly into 
prominence (iii. 1, 1, 12; comp. Eph. ii. 6). For this, here, 
on account of what follows, cannot possibly mean a new 
religious quickening by translation into a state of salvation 
(Pfleiderer, p. 386 [E. T. i, 116]), as yapscdpevos nyiv 
designates an act of God, which does not, after all, refer 
exclusively to the subjects of cuvnyép@nre, and cannot explain 
the way and manner of this, but it can be explained only by 
“after that.” On the other hand, Christ dwells by His Spirit 
(Phil. i. 19) in the heart (Eph. iii. 17), so that the life of the 
Christian is only a hfe of Christ in him (Phil. i. 21; Gal. i. 
20), Christ’s heart beats in his heart (ver. 8).? But it is here 


1 Christians are therefore brethren in Christ (Col. i. 2; Philem. 16; Phil. 
i. 14; comp. Col. iv. 7: cdvdouacs tv xvoim; Eph. vi. 21: dscdxovos tv xupiw), the 
apostle is a décuios ty xupiy (Eph. iv. ; comp. Philem. 23; Phil. i. 13), and 
here also the formula passes gradually over into a designation of the Christian 
standing as such (Col. iii. 18, 20; Phil. i. 1: ef os rapaxanois tv Xpirrw). 
Indeed this passage, in which the ty Xporg is taken up by xovwvia rod 
avevuaros, Shows plainly how this living fellowship with Christ is brought about 
by the giving of the Spirit. Comp. also Eph. ii, 21, 22, where évy xupiw is placed 
in parallelism with % wvejzec7, and the Church in fellowship with Christ is 
built up into an habitation of God in the Spirit. 

2 Here also the noticeable trinitarian juxtaposition of Christ, or the Lord, the 
Spirit, and the Father (Eph. iv. 4-6, i, 18, 22), cannot prove that the Spirit is 
regarded as a personality, as the Spirit is evidently represented rather, iii. 20 
(comp. ver. 16), as the power of God, which works in us and strengthens us for 
every Christian activity, from which proceeds every blessing (i. 3: edaoyia 
avevuaring), every insight (Col. i. 9: quyeois awvevymarinn ; comp. Eph. i. 17: te 
déy iuiv xvedue copias), and every activity of Christian piety (Col. iii. 16 ; Eph. 
v.19: gdal wvevparimai), and in which one shares (Phil, ii, 1; comp. 2 Cor. 
xiii, 13, and therewith § 84, a, footnote 4). 
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expressly said, that not only the communication of the Spirit 
(Eph. i. 13; Phil. i, 27), but also living fellowship with 
Christ thereby brought about (Col. ii. 12), or the indwelling 
of Christ with us (Eph. iii. 17), is conditioned by faith, in 
which therefore this living fellowship is certainly not given. 
The result of this is a new creation, which is perfected in this 
living fellowship with Christ (Eph. ii, 10: (@eod) éopeév 
moinua, ktucOévtes ev Xp. “Ino.; comp. ver. 15, iv. 24). 
Here also Christians are holy ones (Col. iii. 12; comp. i. 2, 4, 
123.265 Eph. i. 4,..155 18, 1: 19, u18,.18, 1s 
vi. 18; Phil. iv. 21, 22), and this on the ground of their 
living fellowship with Christ (Gye év Xpiot@ ‘Inood: Phil. 
i. 1; comp. Eph. ii. 21: aves eis vacv dysov &v xvpio), and 
here is righteousness actually wrought in them (Eph. iv. 24, 
v. 9; Phil. i 11); and that the moral new creation of man is 
not to be put in causal connection with the atonement or with 
justification, Eph. ii, 15, 16 teaches here, where the former 
precedes the latter, as 1 Cor. vi. 11 (comp. § 84, d, foot- 
note 18). 

(0) The normal course of development of the Christian life 
is so conditioned, as, § 86, that the new principle implanted 
in baptism is ever being realized on all sides. Although each 
believer is in Christ, and Christ in him, Christ must ever 
anew make His abode in their hearts (Eph. iii. 17) till He 
becomes all in all (Col. iii. 11). They have to be kept in 
living fellowship with Christ (Phil. iv. 7), and to continue to 
stand (iv. 1); from jis év Xpict® they have even to 
become tédevor ev Xpsot@ (Col. i. 28), rooted firmly in Him 
(ii. 7), continuing to walk in Him (ver. 6).? More particu- 
larly, there is here participation in the sufferings of Christ, 
which the Christian has to endure (Phil. ii. 10), till the 
measure of the afflictions Christ endured is also fulfilled in 
him (Col.i, 24). But he in whom Christ dwells is constantly 
strengthened (Eph. iii. 16, 17) and renewed (iv. 23) by His 

3 For the Christian exercises all the functions of his life in Him ; in Him, or 
in fellowship with Him, are rooted trust (Phil. ii. 24), hope (ver. 19), joy (iii. 1, 
iv. 4, 10), boldness (Philem. 8), and Christian refreshment (ver. 20). In 
Him one speaks (Eph. iv. 17), executes His ministry (Col. iv. 17), entertains 
another (Phil. ii, 29), in Him keeps unanimity with each other (iv. 2), in Him 


one obeys another (Eph. vi. 1), in Him is one strengthened (ver. 10) and can do 
all things (Phil. iv. 13). 
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Spirit; only by the help of this Spirit can one receive all 
things which one requires for the preservation of the Christian 
life (Phil. i. 19), only by Him can one really serve God (iii. 3).4 
A progressive renewal is also here required. Although the 
cpa THs capKos is put off in baptism (Col. ii. 11), yet the 
old man needs ever again to be put off, and the new man 
ever more to be put on (ii. 9,10; Eph. iv. 22, 24); the 
holiness which the Christian possesses must be ever more 
perfectly realized (v. 26, 27; comp. i. 4), till he becomes 
quite clean and without offence, filled with the fruits of 
righteousness (Phil. i. 11). On this account the Christian 
must ever anew prove the difference of good from evil (ver. 
10), and learn to recognise the will of God (Col. i. 9, iv. 12; 
Eph. v. 10, 17; comp. the beautiful exposition by Ritschl, ii. 
p. 287). To this the apostle leads him on by referring to his 
own example (Phil. iii. 17, iv. 9; comp. i. 30), as also to the 
pattern of Christ (Eph. v. 2; Phil. ii. 5), by his own regula- 
tions, to which the churches have to give obedience (Phil. 
ii, 12; Philem. 21), as also by reference to Scripture (Eph. 
v. 14); and it is not un-Pauline, according to § 87, d, if 
he is stirred up by a command of the Decalogue (vi. 2). 
Here, also, the apostle draws motives from the fundamental 
facts of salvation: they are to forgive as they have been 
forgiven (iv. 32); they are to walk worthy of their Christian 
calling (iv. 1), or of Christ (Col. i. 10), and of the gospel by 
him (Phil. i. 27); they are to consider that they have been 
created for good works, which God has before appointed as 
the element of the new life, in which they are to walk hence- 
forth and bear fruit (Eph. ii, 10; Col. 1.10). But so strongly 
does the hortative element of our Epistles come into view, 
that the apostle makes the readers themselves answerable for 
the progress of their Christian life, so earnestly must the 
Christian be ever strugeling forwards (Phil. ui. 12, 13), so 


£ Tt depends on this, that one has and keeps his life’s element in this Spirit 
(Phil. i. 27: ovquere tv . . . xveduars; comp. Eph. vi. 18: mporedecbas by 
gutuars; Col. i. 8: aydan tv wveduarr), preserves the unity of this Spirit, 
while one allows no other spirit to influence him (Eph. iy. 3). Here also 
wyveiue designates the spiritual life of the Christian (Philem. 25 ; Phil. iv. 23), 
but the Spirit of God dwelling in us yet remains quite objective, as it can be 
vexed (Eph. iv. 30), and, according to v. 18, may_be ever given anew, until 
the believer is quite filled with the Spirit. 
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evidently is it divine grace here above all which ultimately 
works all in him. He who has begun the good work in them 
will also perfect it (i. 6).? Here then, therefore, finally, the 
Christian can do nothing else but allow grace to work in him, 
while he continues in the faith (Col. i. 23), and is established 
in it (ii. 7), and he remains answerable for it only when he 
shuts himself out from its activity, or hinders it. 

(c) Along with faith and love there is, as 1 Cor. xiii. 13, 
hope (comp. § 96), the object of which, as Rom. viii. 24, is not 
yet in sight, because it is laid up in heaven; a principal 
moment in the subjective life of the Christian (Col. i. 4, 5), 
Christ is its author (i. 27: 7 éAqés), and the Holy Spirit is its 
pledge (Eph. i. 14, iv. 30). The object of hope is here in the 
first place salvation (i. 13) from perdition (Phil. i 28; comp. 
i. 12), a salvation which the Lord, looked for from heaven, and 
whose coming is at hand (iv. 5; comp. § 98, a), will bring 
(iii. 20) as the Saviour (Eph. v. 23). Here also deliverance 
already results ideally from this, that the Christian has been 
quickened from the death of sin to a new life with Christ 
(i. 5, 6), because the cause of destruction has been thereby 
removed. The positive correlative of salvation is here also So% 
(Phil. 11. 16, iv. 3). Life, as it shall be lived one day with 
the exalted Christ, is as yet hidden, because the exalted Christ 
is as yet hidden, because it is only appointed for them in the 
counsels of God (Col. ii. 8; comp. i. 5); but it will be mani- 
fested when Christ, the author of this life, shall be manifested _ 
in glory (§ 98, a); there they shall then share that glory with 
Him (iii. 4), and that is also spoken of (1. 27) as the object of 

5 It is the surpassing greatness of the power of God which helps believers to 
the completion of their salvation (Col. i. 11 ; Eph. i. 19), while God arms them 
with all weapons needful for victory in the Christian fight (vi. 10-13), and for 
the fulfilment of their calling (Col. i, 29). He strengthens the power to 
patience and long-suffering (i. 11: paxpodvuia ; comp. Jas. v. 10), and righteous 
suffering is a gift of His grace (Phil. i. 29), But He works this on the ground 
of prayer (Col. iv. 2; Eph. iii. 20; Phil. iv. 6) and of Christian intercession 
(i. 19); on this account, for every blessing in the Christian standing of the 
readers, thanks are given to Him (Col. i. 3; Philem. 4; Eph. i. 16; Phil. 
i. 3; comp. iv. 7, 9). How little this forms to the apostle a contradiction to 
that personal responsibility of the Christian is shown by Phil, ii. 12, 13, where 
the exhortation to work out their complete salvation with fear and trembling is 
made to depend on this, that God works all in all, the willing and the doing, 


that He provides for them everything they require, and so there remains for 
them no excuse if they do not reach the goal. 
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hope. Then the change resulting on the body, which corre- 
sponds to the earthly humiliation, into the shining form of the 
glorified body of Christ (§ 97, b), forms also the correlative, 
Phil. ii. 21, to the expected salvation, ver. 20. As § 99, 3, 
so Paul (Phil. iii. 11) also knows only of a resurrection of 
those believers kept in living union with Christ (ver. 9), a 
resurrection which is based on Christ, the apy7 (namely, tav 
éyep0évtwyv) or the mpwrotoKxes éx tadv vexpav (Col. i. 18; 
comp. Acts xxvi. 23). As § 97, c, so here the inheritance of 
believers stands (Eph. i. 14, 18) related to their adoption 
(vv. 5,17); yet, Col. iii, 24 (comp. Acts xx. 32, xxvi. 18), 
KAnpovouia appears to occur in the more general sense of the 
possession of salvation promised to the Christians, a possession 
which is realized in the perfected kingdom of God (iv. 11; 
Eph. v. 5).° Here also, as § 98, b, the day of Christ brings 
(Phil. 1. 6, 10, ii. 16) the decision which of the Christians is 
found approved,’ and, Eph. v. 21, Christ is evidently regarded 
as the judge whom Christians have to fear. Here also the 
retribution (avtamédocts) which they will then receive from 
the Lord is spoken of (Col. i. 24); the exactness of this 
retribution is expressed in the sharpest terms, Eph. vi. 8, 


5 To be sure, here also the apostle hopes, in the event of his suffering a 
martyr’s death (Phil. i. 20, ii. 17), directly after death (but certainly not by a 
resurrection, as Schenkel, p. 294 ff., thinks) to go to Christ, as only on this 
supposition the immediate departure from life can be to him gain (i. 21, 23 ; 
comp. § 96, d) ; and the opinion, that this was regarded only as a prerogative of 
martyrs (Zeller in the Theol. Jahrbiichern, 1847, 3, pp. 402-407), is altogether 
arbitrary (comp. Koéstlin, p. 286). Yet here also this ody Xpizr sivas is not the 
highest goal of Christian hope. If, moreover, the more particular dealing with 
eschatological proceedings is reserved in the four principal Epistles, to a yet 
greater extent is this the case in our Epistles, without its being possible to show 
any essential change on the supposition on these points. 

7 Not only do heathenish sins exclude from the kingdom of God (Eph. v. 5), 
but there is required even an uninterrupted approval in the fulfilment of the 
special Christian calling, by which Christ is glorified (Phil. i. 20), if the end of 
the Christian life is to be the salvation (ver. 19); as also, according to iv. 3, the 
names of true fellow-workers in the gospel stand in the book of life. Here also, 
in particular, it is the stedfastness, which does not permit one to be intimidated 
even in any point by opponents, which avails to the true contenders as the God- 
appointed indications of their sure deliverance (i. 28; comp. ver. 20), as they 
thereby experience the highest proof of their living union with Christ in their 
fellowship in His sufferings, which makes them conformed to His death (iii. 10), 
and on that account opens up to them the prospect of the experience of the 
resurrection from the dead (ver. 11). 
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Col. iii. 25, in this way, that one receives what one has done 
(comp. Phil. iv..18: wemAjpopar . . .; ver. 19: 6 Oeds pou 
mrnpocer), and, Eph. vi. 8, an Old Testament retributive 
prophecy referring to the earthly life is reproduced. Here 
also the reward appears under the image of fruit, which is 
produced, and produces at the same time blessing (Phil. iv. 17) ; 
or under that of the praise of victory, which God has set forth 
in the end for the runners of the Christian race (ili. 14); and 
the reward which Paul specially expects for his work is the 
glory he will share on the day of Christ Gi. 16, iv. 1; comp. 
§ 98, d, footnote 6). 

(d) The Epistle to the Ephesians begins with thanksgiving 
for the election of Christians (i. 4), and shows that the object 
of this election is here also the realization of holiness, and of 
the salvation of Christians given with sonship (vv. 4, 5 ; comp. 
Col. iii. 12: ékrexrot Tod Ocod, dytor Kat jyawnpévor; comp. 
§ 100, d), a salvation God has predestinated for them in love. 
The names of those so elected stand, according to Phil. iv. 3, 
in the book of life, to which they are appointed. Here also 
election follows according to the free good pleasure of God’s 
will (Eph. i. 5) by His grace (ver. 6). Here also are Christians, 
as § 88, d, called of God (Phil. iii. 14: 9 dvo Kdjow Tod 
@cod), and so called, to be sure, that by the calling they are 
united into one body (Col. iii. 15; Eph. iv. 4). The calling 
is therefore here also the introduction to the Christian Church, 
and involves equally the determination to a holy walk (iv. 1) 
as the hope of complete salvation (i. 18, iv. 4; comp. Phil. 
iii 14). The calling is here also effected by the gospel (Eph. 
iii. 6) or the word of God,* which, as the sword of the Spirit, 
ze. as the instrument by which the Spirit of God. works 
(vi..17), produces faith. For this (Phil. i. 29) is expressly 
designated a ydapioua, and God is thanked for the faith of the 
readers (Col. i. 8, 4; Eph. i. 15, 16). Here also, as § 89, is 
Paul called by the will of God (Col. 1. 1; Eph. i. 1) the 


8 Hence it is also called the word simply (Col. iv. 8; Phil. i. 14), or the 
word of the truth (Col. i. 5; Eph. i, 13), which is preached by human instru- 
mentality (xxpiece: Col. i. 23; Phil. i.15). Its content is Christ (Col. iii. 16: 
6 Abyos rod Xporov; Phil. i. 27: edayy. +. Xp.; comp. i. 15, 17, 18; Col. i. 28), 
or the salvation given in Him (Eph. i. 13: sbayy. . cwrnpias; vi. 15: cas 
eipnyns 5 comp. ti. 17, ii. 8; Phil. ii, 16: Adyos wzis), and the divine grace (Acts 
xx. 24, 32). 
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apostle ef Jesus Christ (Eph. iii. 5; comp. Acts. xx. 24), and 
that specially for the heathen (ver. 1; comp. Col. i. 23-28 ; 
Acts xxvi. 17), wherein he sees grace given specially to him 
as the least of all saints (Eph. iii. 2, 8).° This calling was 
a direct laying hold of him by the Lord (Phil. iii. 12). 
Finally, the mystery of salvation was made known to the 
apostle by revelation through the Spirit (Eph. iii. 3: cata 
amrokddutw éyvapicOn; comp. ver. 5), so that he could himself 
announce again this mystery (vi. 19,i.9; Col. i. 27). With 
the manner in which this mystery is conceived of in our 
Epistles, is connected specially their peculiarity. 


§ 102. The Doctrine of Wisdom. 


The message of salvation of the apostle is, to be sure, in the 
earlier Epistles, in the first place, the contrast to all human 
wisdom; but it contains yet the true wisdom, so far as it 
alone shows the way of salvation given in Christ (a). Con- 
nected with this there is also in Christianity a higher wisdom 
and knowledge ; but, to be sure, in this life these remain ever 
imperfect (6). In opposition to a false doctrine of wisdom 
in the Epistles of the imprisonment, the gospel is with special 
emphasis conceived of as the true wisdom, and advance- 
ment in the right knowledge is put as task of the normal 
development of Christian life (c). But this true wisdom and 
knowledge are here also, at the same time, directed to the 
practical task of the moral life, whose proper solution appears 
as a second principal task of our Epistles, with their pre- 
dominant hortative character (d). 

(a) The message of salvation was to the apostle primarily 
the most complete contrast to all the wisdom of this world, 
whether this latter now comes forward as Jewish learning in 
the Scriptures, or as Gentile argumentative skill (1 Cor. i. 20). 
God has turned this wisdom into folly in this way, that He 
exhibited its complete inadequacy to find out a way of salva- 

© Here also Paul calls himself a 300405 of Christ (Phil. i. 1), and this together 
with one of his fellow-labourers (cuvepyss: Col. iv. 11; Philem. 1, 24; Phil. ii. 
25, iv. 8), whom he also calls deHa0 (Col. iv. 12) or %déxove (Col. i. 7, iv. 7) of 
Christ. If the destination of salvation for the heathen is, according to Eph. iii. 5, 


made known to other apostles also, Gal. ii. 7, 8 shows that this cannot be 
un-Pauline, as Pfleiderer, p. 446 [E. T. ii. 177], supposes, 
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tion (comp. § 69, ¢), and determined, on the contrary, to 
deliver believers by a preaching which took nothing from this 
wisdom, and from its standpoint was folly (ver. 21: dua tijs 
pwplas Tod KnpvypaTos ; comp. ver. 18), which even, according 
to § 89, a, on principle rejected, and must reject, all mingling 
with human wisdom (iv. 10: papol dia Xpsotov; comp. 
iii. 18). But yet this saving message need not be ashamed 
in the presence of the wise of this world (Rom. i. 16; comp. 
ver. 14); for it can, what yet every form of wisdom strove 
ultimately to do, and no human wisdom could achieve (1 Cor. 
ii. 8), show to men the way of salvation. From this point of 
view the gospel is not only the power of God, but also the 
wisdom of God (1. 24); because it announces Him to us who 
is made wisdom to us by God (ver. 30), and so much so, that 
even in the simplest form of its proclamation it is always yet 
wiser (ver. 25) than men, as they strive after (ver. 22) wisdom 
in vain. But this wisdom brings no theoretical knowledge of 
God’s nature and of divine things, but the knowledge of salva- 
tion given in Christ. The truth which the gospel makes 
known (2 Cor. vi. 7, iv. 2; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 10, 12, 13) is, 
in contrast to Jewish errors (Gal. 1. 5, 14; comp. v. 7), the 
true way of salvation; and the Jews, who do not receive it, 
because they imagine they receive in the law the satisfying 
poppwcis THs yvaoews kK. T. AXnOetas (Rom. ii. 20), are zealous 
for God adn od Kar’ ériyvwouw (x. 2). The true knowledge 
of God, which casts down all human thoughts, leads to 
obedience to Christ (2 Cor. x. 5; comp. § 82, d),as also to an 
ever more glorious form of spiritual life Gi. 18; comp. § 86, c, 


1 In opposition to heathenism, Christianity has, at any rate, the knowledge of 
God (Gal. iv. 9), and it is thereby light in opposition to darkness (2 Cor, vi. 14; 
comp. 1 Thess. v. 4, 5: odx tort éy cxores = viol Qwres tore), aS in a certain sense 
the Jews wished to be in opposition to the Gentiles (Rom. ii. 19). But if the 
apostle describes his preaching as a making known a savour of the knowledge 
of God (2 Cor. ii, 14), he adds, that the bearer of this sweet smell is a savour of 
Christ (ver. 15), ie. that it deals with the knowledge of God in the way it is 
given in Christ. For to refer this passage to the giving up of Himself on the 
part of Christ in the fire of sacrifice (Ritschl, ii. p, 183) is quite contrary to the 
whole context. And if (2 Cor. iv. 6) the activity of God, by which He causes 
the true knowledge to shine into the heart, is compared to the creation of light 
(Gen. i. 3), then the object of this knowledge is expressly said to be the glory of 
God, revealed in the face of Jesus Christ, whom the gospel proclaims as the 
image of God in His glory (ver. 4). 
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footnote 7), and fits them to show each other practically the 
right way (Rom. xv. 14). If the apostle wishes that his 
readers may be codol eis 7d ayafdv (xvi. 19), this from the 
context refers chiefly to their keeping hold of right doctrine 
(ver. 17), which of itself serves to turn away the erroneous 
demands of Judaizers. True wisdom, hence, consists in the 
knowledge of the right way of salvation, and is thoroughout of 
a practical character. 

(0) From the simple message of salvation Paul, 1 Cor. 
ii, 6, distinguishes the co¢ia, which he proclaimed among 
mature Christians (éy tots teAefots), while he presented food 
suitable for children (iii. 2), namely milk, and not strong food, 
to the immature (the vyios). But even this had nothing in 
common with the wisdom of the world, but is a deeper insight 
into the hidden saving purpose of God (ver. 7: Ocod codiav 
€y puaTnpio THY aTroKexpunpevnv), aS God has revealed it by 
His Spirit to the apostles (ver. 10), and as it can on that 
account be understood and judged of by the spiritual 
(vv. 14, 15). To this belongs, eg., insight into the depths of 
God’s wisdom (Rom. xi. 33; comp. 1 Cor. 11. 10), which were 
opened up to the apostle by meditation on the wonderful ways 
of God by which salvation has come, and must come, to 
its universal realization. More especially insight into the 
eschatological mysteries belongs to this, which, according to 
§ 92, b, footnote 8, are revealed by the gift of prophecy (Adyos 
copias: 1 Cor. xii. 8). There also we saw that along with 
this there is also a gift of deeper knowledge of the truths of 
salvation (Adyos yvéoews: xii. 8; comp. xiii. 2, xiv. 6), in 
which the Corinthians were specially rich (i. 5, iv. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 7), even as Paul himself was (vi. 6, xi. 6). But there 
are also generally different grades of knowledge in the 
churches, such as that which is shown, ¢g., in judging in- 
different things (1 Cor. viii. 7, 10,11). But all knowledge 
without love is worthless (xiii. 2) ; it may even, if it puffs up, 
become dangerous (viii. 1, 2); like all gifts, it is transitory 
(xiii. 8), and remains. ever partial (vv. 9-11), till it gives 
place at the Parousia to perfect knowledge (éwiyvwous: ver. 12). 
Comp. § 93, a. 

(c) Although even in the earlier Epistles the gospel is from 
one point of view a philosophy, and also offers to the more 
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mature and gifted Christians a higher wisdom, it yet comes 
into view that in the Epistles of the Imprisonment the ideas 
of wisdom and knowledge play a disproportionately important 
part. The reason of this is the emergence in the churches 
of Asia Minor of a new philosophy which offers to conduct 
believers to a higher stage of knowledge (§ 59, c), but which 
yet Paul can only look on as a relapse into the otovyeia tov 
koapjov, because it has to do with theosophic traditions (kata 
THY Tapadocw Tov avOpoTrav), and therefore with a Pirocopia 
(Col. ii. 8) in the sense of human wisdom, as it forms the 
contrast, according to note a, to the gospel. In opposition to 
this, Paul must bring into greater prominence how undoubtedly 
the goal of Christianity is the whole riches of insight (cdvveous) 
fully assured to themselves, perfect knowledge (émriyvwots: 
ver. 2), but that the contents of this knowledge is no sort of 
theosophic doctrine, but the mystery of salvation (td pvatn- 
pov Tov Oeod), in which are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge (ver. 3). The designation of the divine saving 
purpose as a mystery is common to our Epistles with the 
earlier ones (§ 100, c); but the striking prominence of this 
idea in the former may well be connected with the opposition 
to the false teachers, who pretended to reveal mysteries not 
yet disclosed. But the content of the mystery by whose 
disclosure God has most richly shown His grace in all wisdom 
and knowledge (¢povnots), which He has bestowed on us, is, 
according to Eph. 1. 8, 9, His will directed for our salvation 
(vv. 5, 11: 2) Bovdy Tod OeAnpwatos avtod ; comp. Acts xx. 27); 
according to ui. 9, the institution of salvation, which makes 
known the gospel, and which by its realization in the éxxAnola 
makes known to the heavenly powers the manifold wisdom of 
God (ver. 10) ; according to Col. i. 26, God’s promise (0 Adyos 
Tov Oeov: ver. 25), which is fulfilled by the preaching of the 
word (comp. To puotipiov tod Xpiotod: Col. iv. 3; Eph. 
iii, 4)? If now, according to note 0, the eschatological 


? The philosophy of our Epistles is accordingly no transcendental speculation, 
as Baur, p. 264, imagines, when he here looks upon everything under the point 
of view of the metaphysical necessity of the process of the idea realizing itself ; 
and, p. 273, in the emphasizing of a wisdom and knowledge which, released from 
its union with faith, comes into view as an independent moment of religious 
consciousness, he recognises the approach of the Gnostic period. Even here, 
too, the object of knowledge is the grace of God (Col. i. 6) as the basis of the 
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mysteries in particular are the object of Christian philosophy, 
then Christ is here, so far as He is the author of the hope 
of coming glory (§ 101, c), the content of the mystery of 
salvation which is now being made known (Col. i. 27; comp. 
i. 5, 6), and therefore Christians, because they possess the 
word of life, are light-bearers in the world (Phil. ii. 15, 16). 
But that is also the peculiarity of our Epistles, that every 
prayer for the further development of Christians is concen- 
trated in this, that the Spirit of wisdom and revelation may 
lead them to the knowledge of God (Eph. i. 17), a knowledge 
which teaches to what a hope God has called us (ver. 18), 
and how great His power is by which He conducts us to this 
goal (ver. 19). Likewise, the perfection of the Church is 
sought (iv. 13) in the unity, 7¢ in the equal development, of 
knowledge in all, or is made dependent on it (iii. 19; comp. 
Col. il. 2,3). The more the healthy development of the 
Christian life is endangered by theosophic false teaching in 
the region of knowledge, all the more must it be counter- 
worked by the presentation of the gospel as the true philosophy, 
and by the promotion of real knowledge. 

(d) By this conception of philosophy and of the knowledge 
thereby aimed at, this philosophy must also have necessarily 
_a directly practical side. To be sure, here the gospel is the 
word of truth (Col. i. 5; Eph. i. 13), as in note a, especially 
in opposition to the human teaching, which leads away from 
the truth (Eph. iv. 14; comp. ver. 15: adAnOevovtes: those 
avowing the truth, as Gal. iv. 16; Col. ii. 6, 7; comp. with 
vv. 4, 8); but even here ddjfea is usually a_ practical 
principle, the rule of dvcasocdvn (§ 100, a), true instruction 
in Jesus is directed to the renewing of the life (Eph. 
iv. 20, 21) Christian wisdom and intelligence (cvveois) is 
hope of salvation proclaimed in the gospel (ver. 5), or the Son of God (Eph. 
iv. 13), in whom we share this grace, /.c. Christ as our Lord and Redeemer (Phil. 
iii. 8), the knowledge of whom only on that account makes everything else 
seem eclipsed (73 dreptyov ris yraoews), nay, evenas something hurtful, which one 
must throw away, because any other good may hinder us in acknowledging and 
appropriating Him as the highest good (ver. 8). Hence also the love of Christ 
may be designated as this object, as it surpasses all human knowledge, and 
can be apprehended only experimentally (Eph. iii. 19); or the riches of salva- 
tion in Christ, unsearchable to human understanding (ver. 8); or the Christian 


good itself (Philem. 6). 
3 Right doctrine is thus also a tradition of Christ (Col. ii. 6, 7), as itis a 
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therefore, on the one hand, a knowledge of the divine way of 
salvation (Eph. i. 9); on the other, a knowledge of the divine 
authoritative will (Col. i. 9), by which one brings forth fruit 
in good works, and makes increase (ver. 10: read 7H émuyvacet 
tod Oeod), or walks strictly according to duty (Eph. v. 15, 17); 
and so cogia, Col. iv. 5 (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 10, vi. 5; 2 Cor. 
i. 12), stands directly for the practical wisdom of life* Here 
also, as in the earlier Epistles, the contrast of the Christian 
life to the earlier heathen life is that of light to darkness 
(Eph. v. 8: #Te . . . ote axotos, viv 5é dds ev Kupio; 
comp. Acts xxvi. 18, 23); but the nature of this enlighten- 
ment consists in this, that one proves what is well-pleasing 
to the Lord (ver. 10); its fruit, in which the works of those 
walking in a state of unenlightenment are put away (ver. 11: 
Ta épya Ta dxapTa Tov cKdToUs), is the righteousness in which 
the children of light walk (vy. 8, 9).° Yet more decidedly, 
therefore, than in the earlier Epistles, Christian wisdom and 
knowledge are here regarded as having moral duties in view. 
The doctrine of wisdom of our Epistles is accordingly a pene- 
trating into the deeper grounds and into the more comprehensive 
results of the great facts of Christian salvation, and on the 
other hand, a yet further carrying of saving truth into practical 
life, with the varied riches of its concrete relations. We shall 
have, in what follows, to keep in view the peculiarities of the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment on both sides. 


doctrine of the life of Christian virtue (Phil. iv. 9). The activity of the apostles 
(Col. i. 28), as of the Church herself, if the word of Christ dwell in her richly 
(iii. 16), is thus also practical correction (vovéersiv), as also instruction (ddexe), 
and both advance her in that wisdom. 

4 If love is to become rich in knowledge and all kinds of experience (Phil. 
i, 9), then the txiyywois can be only of the kind which points out to love the 
right way of its activity ; while, on the other hand, according to Col. iii. 10, 
the progressive renewal of the life helps to advance true knowledge, which must : 
in that case be throughout of a practical kind, as, according to Eph. iii. 18, only 
the being rooted in love can lead to a comprehension of the love of Christ ; and, 
according to v. 14, Christ rises as light to him who wakes up from the death- 
sleep of sin. 

5 It is therefore also the task of those who have been enlightened to convict 
others of the sinfulness of their nature (Eph. v. 11), because whenever the sinner 
has his own nature revealed to him, he becomes himself enlightened (ver. 13) ; 
and if, Phil, ii. 15, Christians, as possessing the word of life (ver. 16), shine 
as light-bearers in the midst of the perverse race of this world, the same task 
is for them at least indirectly pointed out, 
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§ 103. The Cosmical Significance of Christ. 


The eternal purpose of salvation, on which the salvation of 
the world depends, was made in Christ, who, as the first-born 
Son of love, was before all creatures (a). It is by Him that 
the world was created, and He is the end cf the development 
of the world as a whole, which points in this direction, that 
all things are summed up in Him as the central point of the 
universe (0). The realization of this object of the world was 
conditioned on His descending to the earth, which is an act 
of free, willing self-surrender and humiliation (c). As the 
reward for this, He has been raised to full participation in 
the divine honour and dominion of the world, so that He, in 
whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily, now fills 
the universe governing all (d). 

(a) The teaching of Christian wisdom merges before every- 
thing else in the depths of the divine purpose of salvation. 
That this latter is a purpose before all time, a mpddeous Tav 
aiovev (Eph. iii. 11), is taught in our Epistles in complete 
harmony with the earlier ones. But these latter go a step 
farther, even to include the election of the individual to be 
the object for the realization of salvation in this purpose, so 
that it first comes to be in them an electio aeterna. In the 
heavenly world (€v tots érrovpaviows), God has blessed us with 
every spiritual blessing, in that He hath chosen us before the 
foundation of the world (i. 3, 4); and the calling, by which 
this election is realized, because it proceeds from God, is a 
heavenly calling (Phil. iii 14: 7 dvw «rfous). And if it is 
said, Eph. i. 9, that the mystery of salvation was hid from 
eternity in God, who created the universe, it is indicated by 
this characteristic of God, that the purpose of salvation is 
connected in the closest way with the plan of the world, 
which began to be realized in creation; and that purpose 
having been formed by the Creator before the creation of the 
world, was regulative even in its creation. If, even in the 
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earlier Epistles, the inference backwards from what Christ has 
become by His exaltation, led to His heavenly origin (§ 79, 0), 
then the same inference flows here & priori from the thought 
of the eternal purpose of salvation as having been already 
formed in Christ (ver. 11). If Christians are chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world G. 4), and are 
thereby already blessed in Him in the heavenly world (ver. 3), 
then the Mediator of salvation, in whom the election and the 
blessing could be grounded at a time when the objects of 
these did not exist, must have Himself existed before the 
world. For us, this line of thought would lead only to an 
ideal pre-existence of the Redeemer in the divine purpose; for 
Paul, there is at once an eternal divine existence of the Christ 
who in His earthly life has become the Mediator. As the 
elect are now to be in Him sharers in the love of God, which 
was guaranteed to them when destined to sonship (Col. iii. 12 ; 
Eph. i. 5), then must He Himself be the Beloved «at é£oynv 
(ver. 6), the highest object of this love (Col. i 13: 6 vids rhs 
ayarns avtod); and here also, as § 77,c, the name of Son 
designates Him as such (Eph. iv. 13: 6 vids tod Ocod; comp. 
@cos matnp: Phil. ii. 11; Col. i. 3, iii 17; Oeds cat rarnp: 
Eph. i. 3, v. 20, only in doxologies). He must be before all 
(Col. i 17: apo mdvrev), as, in conformity to His relation 
with God as the First-born, He rises far above every creature 
(ver. 15: mpwtotoKos raons KTicews).? 

(>) If the divine purpose of salvation was already regulative 
for the creation of the world, then must salvation as well as 
creation be grounded on the original Mediator. His position 


1 Even in a purely linguistic point of view, this expression cannot mean that 
He was the first-born creature among all creatures, as Usteri, p. 315 ; Reuss, ii. 
p. 75 [E. T, ii. 64]; Baur, p. 257, understand, for then réens xzricews would be 
a partitive genitive: for only a plural or collective notion could designate 
category or a universality to which an individual belongs. But as vrdons 
xericews indicates each single creature, the genitive can only be understood as a 
comparative genitive, and can mean only that He in comparison with any other 
creature was the first-born (comp. Immer, p. 372). There is implied in zpwsa- 
roxos, therefore, at any rate, something which distinguishes Him above every 
creature, as He is equally put by vv. 16, 17, in a relation to the whole creation, 
which excludes the very possibility of regarding Him as in any sense a creature. 
That He is called, not the only Son, but the First-born, can therefore have no 
reference to this, that the creature is, in a certain sense, conceived as later born 
(comp. Schmidt, p. 212), but, according to what is said in the text, only to His 
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of dignity in relation to every creature (Col. i. 15) depends 
on the fact that the universe was created in Him (ver. 16 : 67 
€v avT@ éxticOy ta wdévta). But that all creation should be 
thus grounded in Him includes a twofold idea, namely, that 
not only were all things created by Him (8 adrod), which 
the earlier Epistles teach (§ 79, c), but also that all was 
created for Him (es adrov), who is to bring to completion 
both the saving purpose of God, as also the whole develop- 
ment of the world, which tends towards the realization of the 
purpose of God. And because the world has not yet reached 
this goal, then all things have progressively their existence in 
Him (ver. 17), and it cannot fail, because the goal of the 
world established in Him must be realized. But how this 
goal of the world is conceived of, Eph. i. 10 shows, when it is 
mentioned as the final goal of the institution of God’s grace, 
that all things may be gathered together in Christ as in a 
centre (avaxeparalwmcacbas ta wavra év TO Xpiote). He 
has been appointed to be this central point of the universe, as 
the universe was created in Him; but here it is pointed out 
that He must again become so, because a dislocation in the 
original constitution of the world has taken place by sin, 
whose removal again the dispensation of grace must have in 
view.” By this conception of Christ as the principle and also 
the goal of the world, which latter, according to the earlier 
Epistles (§ 99, d), is God Himself, the Christology of our 
Epistles goes beyond that of the earlier Epistles. It is 
connected with this idea, that the goal of the world is no 
longer regarded as the perfected kingdom of God, in which 


relation to those who in Him are destined to attain similarly to sonship with 
God. But that He is for all creatures the First-born, i.e. the Opener of the 
divine life, the Mediator of the divine love, is arbitrarily imported into the idea 
of xparoroxes by Gess, p. 274 ff. (comp. also Schenkel, p. 280 ff., who, moreover, 
finds no pre-existence in our Epistles ; comp. p. 289). 

21 see no reason, with Schmidt, p. 185 (comp. Hofmann in loc.), to weaken 
or deny the force of the composite word, as it is not the original goal of the 
world which is here referred to, but that which is to be reached by the institu- 
tion of grace; and that, according to Col. i. 20, is reached in Christ by a 
restoration removing the whole alienation wrought by sin. It was very easy, 
no doubt, to suppose that the sinful development of the world foreseen by God 
was @ priori included in the world’s plan; but as both passages refer exclu- 
sively to the actual realization of the purpose of salvation, this thought is not 
indicated. 
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the absolute universal Lordship of God is realized, in contrast 
to the earthly mediatorial lordship of Christ, which the latter 
gives back to the Father, according to § 99, ¢ (comp. § 76, ¢), 
but as the Paovrela tov Xpictod cat cod (Eph. v. 5), and 
that the exaltation of Christ is extended over everything 
which has a name both in this world and in the future (i. 21 ; 
comp. Schmidt, p. 198). One cannot think of the goal of the 
world without Him in whom even creation has its root. 

(c) In order to lead the world created in Him to the goal 
appointed for it in the pre-temporal purpose of salvation, 
Christ has to become the Redeemer, and as such to descend 
from His heavenly existence to the earthly (Eph. iv. 10)? 
But His descent is at the same time a transition from the 
form of existence corresponding to His heavenly existence to 
the earthly-human, in which form alone He could perform the 
office of a Redeemer. As ézovpavios He was in the form of 
God (€v poppy Ocov: Phil. ii. 6), ze. He possessed the divine 
do€a, the form of manifestation corresponding to the divine 
spiritual nature, consisting of supersensual lght-substance 
(§ 76, d).* In this His glory He might have appeared in the 


3 It is He who zeraBds ; and it is a mistake when Baur, p. 260, asserts that 
this descending is a deduction from the ascension of Christ, while in simple 
contradiction the proof that the passage from the Psalm (lxviii. 19) cited in 
Eph. iv. 8, which speaks of an ascending, applies to Christ, depends on this, 
that (on the supposition that the words refer to a heavenly being) only from a 
xarapes can anything be said of an avéGn (ver. 9). For, moreover, the zar2Bn 
cls Te xarareépa ras yas cannot refer, as he supposes, to the descent of Christ to 
hell,—an idea, however, which Gess, p. 248 ff., and Schenkel, p. 290, hold fast, 
—but to the descent to the earth, which is designated the lower region in opposi- 
tion to the <is dos of the Psalm (comp, Schmidt, p. 202 ff.; Pfleiderer, p. 489, 
footnote [E. T. ii. 170]; Immer, p. 378). 

4 That the words here refer to Christ in His pre-temporal existence, Schmidt, 
p. 163 ff., Gess, p. 811 ff., have afresh decisively proved, against Beyschlag, 
p. 233 ff. The identification of the “op@4 @zod with the 20% depends on this, 
that here also the dé, which the perfected attain to (§ 101, c), and which 
belongs to the glorified body of Christ (Phil. iii, 21), belongs originally to God, 
who is called, Eph. i. 17, the racnp ris d0éns, and therefore on that account it 
belongs to the Son of His love (note a) in His original heavenly existence. Besides 
this technical use of 34%«, it occurs here also, to be sure, to denote the fulness of 
the divine glory generally (Col. i. 11; Eph. i. 12, 14, iii. 16), and is then 
applied to everything which belongs to Him (i. 6) or comes from Him (i. 18 ; 
comp. Phil. iv. 19). Connected with this, it is spoken of, as § 76, d, footnote 8, 
as honour and praise (Eph. iii. 21; Phil. i. 11, ii. 11, iii. 19, iv. 20). But itis 
incomprehensible how Pfleiderer, p. 139, footnote [E. T. i. 139], can identify the 
MopOn Ozod with the coun vis deé7s, in order hence to infer that the pre-existent 
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world, to obtain the divine honour and devotion, by which 
alone the position assigned to Him towards the world (76 eivau 
ica Oem) is realized; but He considered not this position 
of godlike dignity a thing to be seized (ody dpraypov 
nynoato), 1. something to be selfishly and arbitrarily laid 
hold on (ver. 6). He rather emptied Himself and divested 
Himself of whatever it was He possessed, namely the popdy 
@covd, while He assumed the popdi) Sodrov (ver. 7).? Here 
also, therefore, that 5é&a is regarded as the form of existence 
which belonged to Him as the Son (§ 77, d), and the giving 
up of it as the entrance upon that servantship which is 
inadequate to His original position as Son (comp. § 79, d), 
which He assumed in submission to the divine will, in contra- 
distinction to any obstinate dpmayuos. He would, no doubt, 
have stood in such a position had He entered on any other 
higher order of God’s creatures, and so the form in which He 
took servantship had to be more closely defined, that He 
came in human likeness (ver. 7: €v ouowwpate avOpoTer 
yevopevos),° from which it is brought forward in what follows, 
as the final result of the xévwows and the condition of the 


Christ is regarded as a heavenly man (comp. on the other hand, § 79, a, foot- 
note 8, and Biedermann, p. 241, who finds, to be sure, in the later Pauline 
Epistles a tendency to the idea of a Divine Being, who takes a human form of 
existence). For nowhere is cauze attributed to God ; and the assertion that the 
image of God referred to here includes the idea of a human archetype, lacks 
every sort of proof. Schenkel, p. 296, thinks only of the image of God in 
Adam, while here also he denies any pre-existence. 

5 The correct interpretation of this passage, which Schmidt and Pfleiderer 
maintain, depends on the correct distinction between 7é civas iva Oc@, which was 
only appointed for Christ, and the ~op9% ©cod, which He already possesses in His 
pre-temporal existence, and this is necessarily required by any exact interpreta- 
tion of aprayuss. When Hofmann én loc. again makes the latter to be but. 
the manifestation of the former, and Gess, p. 317, inclines so far to an identifi- 
cation of the two, the former must take aprayucs in the sense of actus 
rapiendi, which, without an artificial insertion, gives no sense, and with the 
sense ‘‘selected by Him” leads to a quite empty antithesis. As for that violent 
aéquisition, no object is imaginable, and the latter (as also Schenkel, p. 296 ff.) 
takes dproypuss = dprayue, which is acknowledged to be contrary to the 
meaning of the word, and requires an arbitrary fillmg up of the main thought 
(p. 315 ff). 

6 Tt is not therewith certainly to be said that He was not a true human 
subject, but that He took only for a time a human form (Baur, p. 269), which 
is certainly excluded by the continuance of the wopon dvtpwxov in His cama ris 
dééns ; it is rather implied that, although He became man, yet, in contrast to 
the human race descended from Adam, He came as the Second Man, in whom a 
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tatreivwors, that He surrendered all the claims His peculiar 
nature nevertheless gave Him, and in the whole representation 
of His life as‘a man was found all as other men (ver. 7: 
oxnuats evpeels ws avOpwros). Therewith is particularly 
connected the fact that He subjected Himself (§ 78, ¢) to the 
weakness of mortal flesh (comp. Col. i, 22: €v T@ copate Tijs 
capkos avtod; Eph. ii. 15: év 7H capt avrod), from which 
the mvedua which dwelt in Him, and the sinlessness thereby 
imparted to Him, delivered Him. Thus only could He in 
obedience to God humble Himself to the shameful death of 
the cross (Phil. ii. 8), by which, according to § 100, c, He 
became the Redeemer. In the earlier Epistles, also, the 
earthly life of Christ 1s conceived of as a voluntary surrender 
of the riches of His original heavenly life (2 Cor. viii. 9, and 
therewith § 79, c). 

(d) If the appearance of Christ on the earth took place on 
the ground of a voluntary self-resignation and self-humiliation, 
the return to His heavenly existence cannot be understood as 
the simple natural restoration of His original condition, but 
only as the divine reward of that act; but it must, at the 
same time, have given Him more than He possessed, namely, 
according to note ¢, the evas ica Oecd (Phil. ii. 9: 8:6 Kal o 
Oecds adrov vrrepvwoer ; comp. Schmidt, p. 173), despised by 
Him by the way of wilful usurpation. To be sure, He who 
descended has again, suitably to His nature, ascended above 
all heavens (Eph. iv. 10),’ and has thus been restored to His 
original Being; but, according to Col. iii. 1, Eph. i. 20, God, 
after raise Him from the dead, has set Him at His own 
right hand in the heavenly world (comp. Rom. vii. 34), and 
has thus made Him to be absolutely the first (Col. 1. 18). 
This position of dignity, equal with God, He never possessed 
before (comp. § 79, d); the summit of exaltation, to which 
He has been raised, is expressly so designated, Phil. ii. 9, 


higher form of human existence is realized, in virtue of the Divine Spirit dwelling 
in Him (§ 78, d). I regard it as altogether a mistake to refer the words to the 
human-like birth of Christ, which Hofmann has suggested, to the thoroughly 
unnatural separation of the words from the preceding ; but even a being born 
into the form of man, namely, in fleshly corporeity (Pfleiderer, p. 150 ff. [E. T. 
i. 151]), does not answer to the expression. 

7 As to the idea of a plurality of heavens, above which is the dwelling-place of 
God Himself, comp. 2 Cor. xii. 2. 
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that God has given Him a name that is above every name, to 
wit, the name of «vpios in the absolute sense (ver. 11; comp. 
§ 100, c); to Him every knee shall bow, and that therefore 
involves full divine honour and worship (ver. 10; comp. 
§ 76, )° It is part of the peculiarity of our Epistles that 
they repeatedly employ the expression To 7Anpwua to express 
the essential dominion of the exalted Christ corresponding to 
this position of divine dignity, answering apparently to a 
terminology common among false teachers (what Gess, p. 302 f, 
tries in vain to deny). While these latter, as it seems, 
supposed the divine essential fulness, ae. the totality of the 
attributes, powers, and blessings dwelling in God, to be 
distributed over the whole higher kingdom of spirits, it is 
emphatically stated, Col. 1. 19, that the entire pleroma decided 
to make its abode in the risen and exalted One (ver. 18), as 
also, according to Eph. ui. 19, comp. with iv. 13, the 
TAnpowa of God and of Christ is identical. But it is 
peculiar to Christ, that the whole fulness of the Divine Being 
(@edrs) dwells in Him, copatixas (Col. ii. 9), de. that Christ, 
because He is risen, and has thereby received back a human, 
but at the same time a glorified body (comp. Phil. ii. 21: 
TO capa THs SdEns avTod), possesses the divine fulness of being 
not in the form of a pure spirit, but so that it is presented in 
a human body, which is, to be sure, the pure organ of the 
Spirit (comp. § 76, d), because it is not of an earthly material 
kind, but consists of the heavenly light-substance, which is 
originally peculiar to God (Eph. i. 17)2 Even on this 


8 Here too, as in 1 Cor. xv. 27, there is a reference to Ps. vill. 7, according to 
the Messianic application of which God has put all things under His feet (Eph. 
i, 22). It is self-evident that this subjection to His kingly rule is brought about 
only gradually, and, as 1 Cor. xv. 24, with His co-operation, since Phil. iii, 21 
speaks of the power of Christ, by which He is in a position to subject all things 
to Himself, and even to conquer the power of death over our bodies, which, as 
the last enemy, will be overcome by Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 26. That i. 10 speaks 
of a worshipping of Christ, Schenkel, p. 297, again denies. 

9R. Schmidt, p. 208 ff., and Pfleiderer, p. 375 ff. [E. T. ii. 104], emphatically 
assert of Col. i. 9, ii. 9, as Gess does of the former passage, that they refer to 
the earthly appearance of Christ, by which Pfleiderer, p. 377 [E. T. ii. 106], 
renews so far the untenable meaning of cwwerixas, ‘in concrete reality.” It was 
certainly important for the apostle to emphasize the meaning of a concrete bearer 
of the divine ra%pwua, one who had appeared in historical reality, in opposition 
to the phantom spiritual beings of the false teachers, who had to assume such ; 
but the exalted Christ, as He appeared to him (§ 58, c), was to him the perfected 
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account the exalted Christ is called, Col. i. 15, the image 
of the invisible God (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4), because in the 
heavenly radiance of His glorified body, as it appeared to 
the apostle, the Being of God essentially invisible became 
manifest.” In virtue of this divine fulness dwelling in Him, 
the exalted Christ (comp. Eph. iv. 10), who yet bears in His 
elorified body, so to say, the mark of His historical mediator- 
ship, can, in His absolutely universal Lordship, fill the whole 
universe (i, 23: 0 7a mdvta év Tacw TAnpovpevos) with His 
omnipresent and everywhere active Lordship; and if He is thus 
all in all (comp. Col. iii, 11), as, according to 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
God alone is, at the end of the world, then is the whole also 
in Him (comp. for the correlation of these two ideas, § 101, 


Redeemer, and, not in the quality of His earthly life, which he had not seen, 
but in the glorified body of the exalted One, there was given to him the security 
for the historical reality of the Redeemer (comp. Gess, p. 268). The context in 
both passages decides in favour of our interpretation; and Pfleiderer, p. 375 
[E. T. ii. 104], can get quit of the clear testimony to the contrary of i. 18 only 
by means of a hypothesis of a “‘superfluous clause inserted” into the original 
text, according to which Christ, by His resurrection, is to become the first, 
simply because the whole zazpuyx, i.e. God, in so far as He is contained in the 
rarpape (comp. Schmidt, p. 208, and the completely meaningless reasons to the 
contrary of Immer, p. 373), determined to dwell in the exalted One ; and ver. 20 
says nothing to the contrary, as Gess supposes, inasmuch as there the sipnvoroziy 
Ue rod aluwaros rod cravpod aired is only the supposition of the final droxararrdzus 
re xévtu% tis avr, Which the exalted One will bring about (comp. note a, foot- 
note 2), and this is by no means identical with the atonement effected on the 
cross. But for the peculiar reference of zara:xe7, ii. 9, conformable to His nature, 
to the present condition of the exalted One, the context along with ver. 10 ff. 
decides, as Gess has already shown. According to Schenkel (pp. 283-5), under 
rrnpupe is to be understood, i. 19, the fulness of the created world, ii, 9, the 
Church filled by God. 

10 From this it certainly follows that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos 
in no way lies at the foundation of this view of Christ, as Usteri, p. 808; Reuss, 
i. pp. 73, 74[E. T. ii. 63, 64]; Baur, p. 256; Beyschlag, p. 229 ; and Pfleiderer, 
p. 378 [E. T. ii. 101], assume, because these expressions do not refer to the pre- 
existent Christ, as Gess, pp. 273, 279, also notices, but to Him in whom we have 
redemption (ver. 14), and who rules over Christians (ver. 18), i.e. to the exalted 
Christ (comp. also, on the other hand, Schenkel, p. 299). If, therefore, any 
predicate is directly applied to Him which refers back to His original existence 
(ver. 15: apuwroroxos waons xrictws), and if, vv. 16, 17, things are said of Him 
which refer to His relation to creation before His incarnation, it only follows 
from this, that just as from Phil. ii. 6-9, when Jesus Christ (ver. 5) is the 
identical subject for the original Being 2» op~7 Osov, as for the earthly life and 
exaltation to divine Lordship, so here also, as § 79, c, we are not to think of an 
ideal or impersonal pre-existence, but rather that the pre-existent and the 
exalted Christ are one and the same person. 
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a,b), According to Eph. i. 10 (comp. note 8), the end of the 
world is reached therewith, for all things were created in 
Him. Thereby also is His abiding central position guaranteed 
in the perfected world, in contradistinction from the older 
Epistles (comp, Schmidt, p. 207)! 


§ 104. The Work of Salvation in its Cosmical Relation. 


The angels also, all whose ranks belong to the creatures 
created in Christ, and have been subjected to the exalted 
Christ, are included in the world’s goal that is to be realized 
in Christ (4). On the other hand, the might of the kingdom 
of darkness appears to be broken by the atoning death of 
Christ, and its complete subjection certain in the end (0). In 
our Epistles the work of redemption brings to men the 
restoration of their original relation to God, and their original 
kinship with God (c). Thereby also the opposition between 
the heavenly and the earthly worlds is here removed for the 
Christian, his life has already become a heavenly one (d). 

(a) If angels are much more frequently spoken of in our 
Epistles than in the earlier ones,’ the reason is evidently this, 
that the theosophic speculation of that time had much more 
to do with angels, and, while they were apparently connected 
with the divine wAjpoua (§ 103, a), and had a sort of 


11 Tt seems to stand in peculiar contradiction to the high Christology of our 
Epistles, when God, Eph. i. 17 and Col. li. 2 (read: cod wuornpion rot Oe0d 
Xpicrov), is called the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, therefore of the exalted 
One. But this cannot indicate that God is honoured by Christ as God, for that 
would stand in the sharpest contradiction to the passages in note d, but only 
that the God who has become manifest in Christ is spoken of. 

1 Apart from the Epistles to the Thessalonians, where we meet with angels as 
the attendants and servants of the returning Christ (§ 64, a), they are mentioned 
only, 1 Cor. iv. 9, in order to describe, along with men, the xzéz0s, and, Rom. 
vill. 38, in order, along with épxy«s (which in this place are to be understood as 
the opposite of earthly rulers), to amplify the idea of acu xeric (ver. 39) 5 
finally, 1 Cor. xiii, 1, Gal. iv. 14, when mention is made hypothetically of a 
higher nature than the human. According to Gal. i. 8, the heavenly beings are 
connected with the higher world of light (2 Cor. xi. 14: dyyeaos Oras), and 
they have, as in the teaching of Jesus (§ 19, d, footnote 6), glorified bodies as 
the exalted Christ has (1 Cor. xv. 48), which shine in the supermundane 
splendour of the divine glory (ver. 40; comp. § 76, d). According to Gal. 
iii, 19, the law was given by their mediation, and, 1 Cor. xi. 10, it seems to be 
supposed that they are present as invisible spectators in the assemblies of the 
Church. 
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mediatorship ascribed to them, it proceeded to give them 
divine honours (Col. ii. 18, 23). The more that the peculiar 
dignity of Christ was thereby lowered, all the more important 
did it come to be to the apostle to bring into prominence 
how even they too belonged to the creatures created in Christ, 
inasmuch as these comprehend all beings, heavenly and 
earthly, visible and invisible (i. 16). If their different orders 
are in this connection mentioned, of which in the earlier 
Epistles there is scarcely any mention,’ this happens only for 
this reason, to bring into prominence the fact, in opposition 
to the false teachers, who busied themselves with the different 
classes of angels, that not any of them was excluded from this 
attribute of creaturehood. But if the angels are included 
among the creatures created in Christ Jesus, i.e. through Him 
and for Him, then they too must be included in the goal of 
the world intended in creation. According to Eph. i. 10, in 
the goal of the divine institution of salvation everything, both 
in heaven and in earth, will be again gathered together in 
Christ as its central point (§ 103, 0). The previous split, 
hinted at in the composite word, may easily be thought of as 
brought about by the sin of the human world, which separated 
men from the holy world of angels, and so broke up the 
harmony of the divine spiritual creation. But yet more 
definitely the bringing back to Christ, termed, Col. i. 20, a 
reconciliation (7.¢. removing entirely the split produced by sin), 


2 The dpyai and dvvzues mentioned separately from one another, Rom. viii. 38, 
can scarcely, that is to say, be connected with this; in particular, the dpyai as 
opposed to @yys%u cannot be angel-powers (comp. footnote 1). Only 1 Thess. 
iv. 16 is mention made of an apyayyzrcs ; and as the demoniac powers seem 
(1 Cor, xv. 24) to be separated into such orders, so, according to this analogy, 
the angels also are regarded as an organized kingdom. It may be, moreover, that 

‘ the apostle has borrowed the names of these orders which occur in our Epistles 
from the Rabbinic schools (comp. even in Peter, § 50, a, footnote 2), or 
from the theosophic systems of his opponents; but in any case he does not 
attach the slightest importance to them, as in both the principal passages 
(Col. i. 16; Eph. i, 21) neither the order nor the names themselves agree. 
Besides the gpyai and e%oveies, which occur also Col. ii. 10, Eph. iii. 10, they 
have only the xvprnres in common, while in the passage in Colossians épsvor, and 
in that in the Ephesians duvzues, appear as the fourth class. It is noteworthy 
that, Eph. iii, 15, mention is made of rarpiei (tribes, families) in heaven and 
earth, by which, therefore, the orders of angels are put under the idea of families. 
There can be no allusion, naturally, to bodily descent ; in particular, the name 
awurpioi is borrowed from the fatherhood of God. 
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and which is there made expressly the world’s goal, is referred 
to all that is upon the earth as well as in heaven.? The 
angels are also first brought back to their true position to His 
person (which was appointed to be the central point, and 
therewith the head of the spiritual creation), when He is 
raised above all orders of angels (Eph. i. 21), has become 
their head (Col. ii, 10), so that they now, the inhabitants of 
heaven, bend the knee to Him even as the inhabitants of 
earth and Hades (Phil. ii. 10). But while this relation 
of Christ to the angels serves only this purpose, to express 
the absoluteness of His universal rule (comp. § 19,d; § 50, a), 
the angels appear thereby to be included in the final goal 
of the redeeming work, because this last is nothing else than 
the goal of the world itself. 

(b) In quite another sense the work of redemption has its 
bearing on the superhuman kingdom of evil, which similarly 
comes into greater prominence in our Epistles than in the 
earlier ones. The devil*is, according to Eph. ii. 2, the ruler, 


3 The «is airov, according to the whole context, can apply only to Christ, by 
which any reference to reconciliation with God is excluded. But then there is 
no diffieulty in thinking of the heavenly beings, the good angels as such, who 
are only to be brought back to their normal position to Him. For while 
Christ was obliged, on account of man’s sin, for the purpose of cipnvoraziv die rod 
aiwearos, to descend to their level in the rank of God’s creatures (Phil. ii. 7, 8 ; 
comp. § 103, ¢), He had come into a relation to the angels thoroughly inadequate 
to His destination, and that could cease only after that He had finished the former, 
a matter which Gess, p. 245, overlooks. The subjugation of evil spirits 
(Schmidt, p. 193), or of the presumed angel of the law, Ritschl, ii. p. 251, cannot 
possibly be termed a bringing back to Him as the head; and the supposition of 
a class of angels, between the good and evil, needing redemption (Gess, p. 246 ; 
comp. also Schenkel, p. 283, footnote 3), is contrary to the Scriptures. A 
bringing back of the world of spirits hostile to God—which, moreover, is 
considered as definitely bad—is as far away from the biblical view as is also a 
need of redemption on the part of the angel world, and therefore the author 
felt no need to guard his expressions against both these thoughts. In the work 
of redemption the angels have no share, because they do not need it, and hence 
they appear, as with Peter (comp. § 50, a, footnote 2), and in a certain sense 
1 Cor. xi. 10 (comp. footnote 1), only as spectators of it, when, according to 
Eph. iii. 10, the manifold wisdom of God is made known by means of the mystery 
of salvation realized in the Church (ver. 9), the wisdom which has brought about 
this goal. 

4 In the earlier Epistles the devil (Eph. iv. 27, vi. 11: 6 d:éBores ; ver. 16: 
6 wovnpos ; comp. § 23, a, footnote 1; § 46, d, footnote 6; § 55, b), Satan, he 
who as the god of this world (2 Cor. iv. 4) rules the human world in bondage 
to sin, and inspires them with his spirit (1 Cor. ii. 12), as apparently he for- 
merly misled Eve by means of the serpent (2 Cor. xi. 3), and with his daemons 
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according to whose law the heathen once walked, and whose 
spirit even now works in the children of disobedience, as it 
works also in the unconverted world by means of the spirits 
ruled by him (é€ovcia in a collective sense).? If, therefore, 
God has stripped (azrexSvcdpevos, Col. ii. 15) these powers of 
their weapons, and publicly exposed them (édevypdricen év 
Tmappnoig), while He leads them out as vanquished in triumph 
on His cross (OptapBevoas aitods év ave, scil. cravp@), if He 
has therefore by the atoning death of Christ won a victory 
over them, then this, from its connection with ver. 14, where 
the removal of the relation of guilt is regarded (§ 100, ¢), 
can only be so understood, that man separated from God by 
guilt has thereby fallen under the dominion of the God-oppos- 
ing power.© But this victory does not in principle prevent 
the devil with his powers of darkness continuing again to 
oppose the kingdom of Christ. All Christian life is a conflict 


has his kingdom in heathenism (comp. § 70, c). The idea according to which 
bodily sufferings are traced back, as in Luke xiii. 16 (§ 23, a), to his activity is 
peculiar, yet so that he thus acts only with the express permission of Christ 
(2 Cor, xii. 7), or by the command of His apostles (1 Cor. yv. 5). But the 
bacbpeveys (1 Cor. x. 10) is an angel of God, who executes His judgments, not 
Satan or one of his angels. If, 2 Cor. xii. 7, mention is made of an dyyeros 
caray, it is clear that he is regarded as head of a kingdom of evil spirits, and he 
only with his angels can be meant as being, according to 1 Cor. vi. 8. subject 
to the judgment of believers. There is in this also, as in the heavenly world 
of spirits, various orders (1 Cor. xv. 24: rica dpyn nol rion ovoia xa) ddvapus) 
which have their power in the as yet unconverted world. With the conversion 
of heathenism and the deliverance of Israel comes accordingly the end of the 
history of salvation upon the earth, when all the powers hostile to God come to 
nought, and are subjected to Christ as their conqueror (ver. 25) ; comp. § 98, a. 

* Jn Col. i. 13 they are called a power of darkness (in opposition to the dyysros 
rou dwrés : 2 Cor. xi. 14), which keeps all men in bondage, according to Col. 
ii. 15. They are, Eph. vi. 12, regarded in their different orders (apyai, tZovcias), 
and in the latter passage they are designated according to their sphere of 
dominion as xocpoxpdropes roU cxorovs rovrov, according to their nature as a 
fellowship of spirits full of evil (72 rvevpacina ous xovnpias), If they are referred 
to as being éy rcis txoupavioz, that can be understood only in a popular sense, 
according to which all that is supermundane belongs to heaven, for their special 
dwelling-place is, according to Eph. ii. 2 (tZovcia rod depés), the atmosphere 
between heaven and earth. 

6 Therewith the idea of Pfleiderer, p. 881 ff. [E. T. ii. 110], falls to the ground 
of itself, that here the role, which the wrath and the judgment of God play in 
the earlier system of Paul, is transferred to the devil and his angels, and hence 
reconciliation is subjectively applied from the other side. It is only the 
dominion of the God-opposing powers that is spoken of, as man can only then 
begin a new life in the service of God when freed from the consciousness of 
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against these superhuman and supermundane powers (Eph. 
vi. 12), in which the devil summons every means of cunning 
(ver. 11) and power (ver. 16) to bring about the fall of believers 
(ver. 13). When one allows any sin whatever to master him, 
he gives way again to the devil (Eph. iv. 27). In conformity 
with the victory gotten in principle already, this contest must 
end in the final victory of Christ, who is able finally to subdue 
all things to Himself (Phil. iii, 21; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24)8 
(c) That Christ has brought about the reconciliation of 
sinful men with God, our Epistles teach in full agreement with 
the earlier (§ 100, c); but the steady use of the compound 
double dzoxatadaAdooew (Col. i. 21; Eph. ii. 16) seems to 
point directly to the thought, that this reconciliation has but 
restored the original relation of humanity to God (comp. Col. 
i, 20). Even the closer relation into which God entered 
with Israel by the setting up of the theocracy is regarded as 


guilt. Then only are Christians, according to i. 13, delivered from the power 
of darkness (comp. Acts xxvi. 18), so far as they are transplanted into the 
kingdom of Christ, in which they have deliverance from guilt (ver. 14), for which 
reason also, according to 1 Cor. v. 5, impenitent sinners are delivered over 
again to Satan. Ritschl, ii. p. 250, thinks here of the angel of the law. If, 
moreover, *xpararevezy aixuadrwciay (Eph. iv. 8) were also referred to this 
victory, these words from the Psalm would then be misapplied—if it were in 
any way indicated. Comp. Schmidt, p. 203. 

7 Even in the earlier Epistles, a fact which Pfleiderer, p. 458 [E. T. ii. 190], 
overlooks, Satan is the opposer of Christ and His saving work (2 Cor. vi. 15: 
wis cuuPavacis Xpicrg apes Beaiap). It is he who hinders the activity of the 
apostles (1 Thess. ii, 18), who blinds the minds of unbelievers (2 Cor. iv. 4), who 
tempts believers (1 Cor. vii. 5; comp. 1 Thess. iii. 5), and distresses them with 
cunning buffetings (2 Cor. ii. 11), and especially who tries (Rom. xvi. 20) by 
false teachers to destroy the efficacy of the gospel, while he clothes himself as 
an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14), and inspires false teachers with his spirit 
(2 Thess, ii. 2), on which account, on the appearance of those inspired by him, 
there is a constant need of the diéxpiois rvevero» (comp. § 92, b), and who 
finally will equip the last personification of the God-defying principle with his 
greatest power (2 Thess. ii. 9 ; comp. § 63, c). 

8 But this subjection, as little here as § 99, c, is regarded as a final conversion 
or annihilation of the kingdom of evil ; for Eph. i. 10, Col. i. 20, according to 
note a, is spoken only of the heavenly powers in the narrowest sense, ¢.¢. of the 
angels, since evil spirits and unbelievers, being incapable of final union to Christ, 
are, it is self-evident, left out of account (comp. footnote 3). But zarax doo 
(Phil. ii. 10) are not daemons, but the inhabitants of Hades. As to the final 
fate of those spirits, which according to 1 Cor. vi. 3 will be judged by believers, 
Paul has thrown as little light here as in his earlier Epistles. Enough that 
they by their subjection to Christ are stripped of any yower which can hurt the 
absolute dominion of Christ. 
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one from which the heathen got separated only by their God- 
opposing development (Eph. ii. 12); but it was originally 
intended for them. With this it would agree that God, UL 
15, from whom every vatpid in heaven and earth is named, 
is regarded as standing originally in paternal relationship to 
all men and angels; and this is but restored by the adoption 
of Christians (§ 100, d). On the other hand, men originally 
have shared in the divine life; for the religious darkening of 
heathenism, the result of their own guilt, has not only, as in 
the earlier Epistles, occasioned a deep moral degradation, but 
also a separation from the divine life (originally possessed)? 
(iv. 18: amndroTpiopévor THs CwHs Tob Ocod). But the new- 
ness of life recovered in Christianity, which in the earlier 
Epistles is a creation of God’s (comp. § 84, d), appears here 
also, concretely considered, as a new man created by God 
(0 Katvos dvOpwtros : Eph. ii. 15), in contrast to the old (iv. 22 ; 
Col. ii. 9; comp. yet Rom. vi. 6); but it is peculiar to our 
Epistles that the ideal realized in this renewal is designated 
the image of God (iv. 10: kat’ eixova tod KTlcavTos; comp. 
Eph. iv. 24: cata Ocedv xticOeis).° In reality, nothing else 
is hereby meant but the divine life lost by sinful depravity 
(ver. 18), so that the work of salvation here also restores only 
the originally God-related nature of man. 
(d@) With the restoration of the original relation to God is 
® The correlation of light and life seems to be different in the passage Phil. 
ii. 15, 16, where the Zw is eternal life (§ 101, c ; 102, ¢). The earlier Epistles 
also acknowledge the designation of the sinful life as a state of death (Rom. vii. 
10, 24, and therewith § 72, 6); but here the moral condition of heathenism is 
expressly designated a being dead through sin (Eph. ii. 1, 5; comp. v. 4) or in 
sin (Col. ii, 13). Closely connected with this, by a peculiar turn of the image, 
the idea of a resurrection with Christ is opposed not to a dying with Christ, but 
to this former state of death (Col. ii, 12, 13, i. 1; Eph. ii. 5, 6). 

10 We can only be doubtful whether one is thereby explicitly to think of the 
innate divine image (Gen. i. 27), as Baur, p. 271, supposes, since this, at least 
in the earlier Epistles, refers only to the lordly dignity of man (1 Cor. xi. 7 ; 
comp. § 94, c), But the old man must, according to a figure very frequent with 
Paul, be put off as a garment that the new man may be put on (évdvecdus: 
1 Thess, v. 8; Gal. iii. 27; 1 Cor. xv. 58, 54; Rom. xiii. 12, 14; Col. ii. 11, 
iii. 12; Eph. vi. 11, 14). Without a figure, it is meant that the new man, 
which has thus just taken the place of the old, as the old nature ever intrudes 
again into the new nature, which has been introduced in principle at least to 
disturb it, is constantly being renewed, i.e. in its new qualities, which it as the 


véos vows bears, and must be restored (Col. iii. 10: tvdvcdmevos rov viov roy 
avanaiwovjevoy ; comp. 2 Cor, iv. 16; Rom. xii, 2). 
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removed also the separation which sin had occasioned between 
men and God. This representation of the doctrine of the 
atonement is, to be sure, familiar in the earlier Epistles; but 
it has in our Epistles, for the first time, the peculiar form, 
that we have access to God through Christ (Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12 ; 
comp. § 100, d). The removal thereby of the opposition that 
had arisen between the heavenly and the earthly worlds is no 
doubt in our Epistles specially emphasized ; while the repre- 
sentation of a fellowship of life with Christ, as He sits at the 
right hand of God in heaven (éy tots érrovpaviows: Col. iii. 1 ; 
Eph. i. 20), is followed out even to the bold expression, that 
God has made those made alive in Christ to sit with Him 
(cvvexd@icev) in heaven, so far as they are év Xpsor@ (Eph. 
ii. 6)." But not only are the good things presently given 
him with Christ there, but those also certain to him in hope 
(Col. i. 5: % €dmls 9 dmroxemévyn év Tois ovpavois),—above all, 
the life looked for in the future world, the life which, as 
appointed for him by God, but yet, no doubt, hid in God, 
is even now really existing there, as also the glorified body 
which Christ has already obtained, and which is now only hid 
for us to become manifest at the Parousia at the same time 
with what has been appointed for us (ii. 3, 4; comp., more- 
over, 2 Cor. v. 1). If the inheritance also («Ajpos ; comp. 
Acts xxvi. 18) appointed for the saints is in the kingdom of 
light (€v gwri; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14: dyyedros dwrés), that 
future world, so are they being prepared by God for their 
portion therein (wepis; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 15); so that they, 
also on that account, may certainly ideally be regarded as 

1 But there is by no means laid ‘‘less stress on the transcendence of the 
final consummation, and more on the immanence of the present Christian con- 
sciousness of salvation,” going beyond the Epistles to the Philippians and 
Colossians (Pfleiderer, p. 451 [E. T. ii. 183]). For, according even to Col. i. 18, 
those delivered from the power of darkness are transplanted into the kingdom of 
Christ, as He sits at the right hand of God (iii. 1); their citizenship (roAirevpc) 
is in heaven, where Christ their Lord is (Phil. iii. 20). He who is dead with 
Christ is no more one Gay év xscuw (Col. ii, 20), he is in general one dead to this 
earth (iii, 3); all his efforts and thoughts are directed to ra éyw (vv. 1, 2), not 
to ¢& éeiyew (Phil. iii, 19). Only what is yet sinful in him belongs to the 
earth ; and hence, Col. iii. 5, the sinful inclinations still clinging to him are 
designated his earthly members (r& wan twayv ra ex) vis yas), while that part of 
his being which is directed to heavenly things is regarded as in heaven with 


Christ. And hence the Christian life is here throughout characterized as a 
heavenly life. 
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citizens of that kingdom of light. We have here only a 
higher degree of that intermingling of the present and the 
future we have already met with, § 96, 0, in the earlier 
Epistles. 


§ 105. The Realization of Salvation in the Church. 


Through the very intimate union of the Church with Christ 
as her Head, the Church is led on to her consummation—with 
that consummation the goal of the world is reached (@). But 
this realization of salvation becomes actual in the Church 
when thereby the rent between Gentiles and Jews is removed, 
and the former share in this salvation promised them in 
Christ (0). The partition-wall, in particular, which the law 
had set up between them, is broken down; while by this 
removal an entirely new rule for life and worship is set up 
for both parties through Christ (c). Yet the law, according to 
its real meaning, is fulfilled in Christianity, because, inasmuch 
as it must yield to this new law, it typically pointed to it (d). 

(a) The ultimate end of the world appointed by God, which 
is to be reached by the execution of the eternal purpose of 
redemption, has begun to be realized in the Church, in so far 
as Christ has been given her by God as Head (Eph. i. 22). 
His position as supreme head (iwép wav7a) has been not only 
thereby indicated, but the idea already hinted at, 1 Cor. xii. 27, 
of an organic oneness of the Church united with Christ has 
here become a favourite expression for the nature of the Church 
herself, so far as the relation to Christ aimed at in the plan of 
the world and of salvation is realized in her. Christ is the 
head (Eph. iv. 15), the Church is His body (ver. 12; Col. 
i, 24); both are, as the head and the body, inseparably united 
(ver. 18). And not only does the Church, as the body, stand 

1 Jn our Epistles ¢zxzAucia occurs most frequently for the whole community, 
z.e. the Church ; but it is also used for local churches (Col. iv. 16; Phil. iv. 15), 
and for single meetings within these (Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2), quite as § 92, a, 
footnote 1. The individual members of the Church stand, moreover, in a 
fellowship of life with Christ, in virtue of which He is in them and they in 
Him (§ 101, a); and thus, on that account, all things begin to be gathered 
together in Christ in the Church, and the end of the world to be realized, 
according to Eph. i. 10. 

2 Now, inasmuch as, according to § 94, c, the man is the woman’s head (to be 


sure, as her lord chiefly), marriage is presented as the earthly type of this 
relation (Eph. v. 23),—in it the woman is subject to the man (ver. 24). At the 
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in need of Christ, as the head (ii, 19; Eph. iv. 15, 16), but 
the apostle ventures the bold expression, that Christ also 
needs the Church, as the body, as that which belongs to His 
completeness, makes His being just quite complete (i. 23: 
TO wWAnpwpwa avtod). For although the apostle no doubt 
expressly adds that it is He who fills the whole universe 
with His universal Lordship, yet He can do this only by this 
union with the Church, to which He had been appointed in 
the world’s plan (§ 103, 6). As the body of Christ, the Church 
must increase. This increase, wrought by God (av&nows tod 
@cov), proceeds organically from the head, and is mediated by 
the various joints and bands which connect the body with the 
head, and convey to us the vital powers of the head (Col. 
ii. 19), ze. by the different helpful agencies of Christ, by which 
He, according to the activity corresponding to the measure 
of the gifts of grace each member has received, promotes the 
increase of the Church (Eph. iv. 16), that she may increasingly 
become in all parts what she ought to be as the body corre- 
sponding to the head (ver. 15), that she may reach the stature 
of a mature man, may become an avyp tédevos (ver. 13). 
This manhood (jAukia tod TAnpwepatos Tod Xpictod) is that 
state in which, through the perfecting her relation to Christ, 
who now communicates Himself entirely to her, the Church 
is herself filled with the whole fulness of Christ; and because 
in Him dwells all the fulness of Godhead, she is herself filled 
up to the measure of all the fulness of God (iil. 19; comp. 
§ 103, da)? But thereby, at the same time, is perfected her 


same time the relation of the Church to Christ is a relation of love (vi. 24 ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 22), But as the man lives in the wife, who is but a part of 
his very self (vv. 28, 29), so Christ lives in the Church, the members of His own 
body, which, ver. 30, are perhaps so designated as having grown out from Him 
(comp. 1 Cor. xi. 12). Marriage thus comes to be a prophecy full of mystery 
(comp. § 73, d@) of the relation of Christ to His body, inasmuch as He, like as 
the man left father and mother to be joined to his wife (Gen. 11. 24), once left 
heaven in order perfectly to realize His marriage union with the Church 
(vv. 81, 32), which He is even now preparing for Himself as His bride, while 
He seeks to lead her on to ever spotless holiness (ver. 27 ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2). 
So little does there lie in ver. 31 ff. any reference to the coming of Christ into 
the world, as little can one, with Pfleiderer, p. 490 [E. T. ii, 222], seek a polemic 
against Docetism, which he drags in only by an impossible interpretation, p, 482 
[E. T. ii, 163], in iv, 20 ff. (comp. on the other hand, § 102, d). 

3 It is certainly a mistake when Gess, p. 270, thinks that in aarszia cod ranpa~ 
pasos the reference is to the manhood of Christ Himself, so that the indwelling 
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relation to God, who is over all her members, works by all of 
them, and lives in all of them (iv. 6); and thereby is the goal 
of the world reached, in which God is to be all in all (1 Cor. 
xv, 28). 

(b) While, now, the Church realizes herself in the midst 
of the xdcpos, she finds pre-Christian humanity separated 
by the profound religious-historical contrast of Judaism and 
heathenism. But the work of redemption, which has removed 
the rent between men and the higher world of spirits, as also 
that between earth and heaven (§ 104), is shown here also as 
the removal of all existing contrasts. Christ has become the 
peacemaker (Eph. ii. 14: 7 eipyvn jueov), when He came and 
proclaimed an equal salvation to the near and the far off 
(Isa. lvii. 19), «2. to Jew and Gentile (ver. 17). But the 
union of the two has, in the first place, been brought about in 
this way, that the heathen had obtained a share in the promise 
to Israel,—that they have become ovyxAnpovopua kal ctocwpa 
Kal ouppéToxa THs émayyedias, and this in Christ, in whose 
redeeming work they share by the preaching of the word 
working faith in them (iii. 6). This promise was originally 
the distinction of Israel, by which the Israelites, as those whose 
hope rested specially upon the Messiah (i. 12: awpondmexoras 
év T@ XpvioT®), stood in a relation, even though one as yet 
only ideal, to Him in whom the Church was to obtain her 
head, and to be led on to the realization of God’s saving plan. 
They were therefore, according to the counsel of Him who 


of the ra%puya was perfected in Him gradually. Bold but touching is the 
reference to the age in which the Church becomes perfect, as she is to be accord- 
ing to Eph. i. 23 (Pfleiderer, p. 442[E. T. ii, 173]), where Pfleiderer holds fast 
to the only correct explanation, which has been abandoned by Gess, p. 258, 
from reasons which are set aside by the former analysis of the passage. But it 
is inconceivable how he can found on this a difference between the Epistles to 
the Colossians and Ephesians, that what in the one is regarded as concluded in 
Christ, is to be realized in the other by the growth and increase of the Church. 
Here the Christology is emphasized as against the false teachers ; in the other 
the practical consequences for the Church are drawn out, without the Christo- 
logical idea being thereby regarded a ‘‘ still imperfect abstraction.” 

4 The more Paul, according to § 99, c, had once hoped that this goal in 
humanity would be reached completely, all the more do we understand how, 
later, when he became conscious of restraints on his missionary activity, he 
could think only with tears on those who remained enemies to the cross of 
Christ, and thereby shut themselves out from this goal (Phil. iii. 18, and with 
this Weiss, Philipperbrief, 1859, p. 276). 
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works all things according to the counsel of His will, predesti- 
nated to that to which they had attained as their appointed 
portion (ver. 11: é«Anp@Onpev) ; while the heathen, who stood 
in no relation to Messiah, because they, being far off from the 
theocracy of Israel and the covenants of promise, had no God 
and no hope (ii. 12), hear for the first time in the gospel of the 
existing deliverance, and having received it in faith, receive 
also through the promised Spirit the earnest of the complete 
salvation guaranteed in it (i. 13, 14). And thus those who 
_ were once foreigners, and had no right of citizenship in the 
theocracy, become now, according to ii. 19, fellow-citizens 
with the saints (comp. Rom. xi. 16), and members of God’s 
household, whose familia is made up of the children of the 
patriarchs (comp. ii. 13: of ote dvTes paxpay éyyds 
éyevnOnte). But if it is suggested by the dmeAXoTpr@pévor 
(ii. 12) that even the Gentiles, though they have never 
belonged to the theocracy, were yet originally destined to 
participate in it (§ 104, c), then the union of Gentiles and 
Jews in the Church but realizes the divine plan of the world, 
which appointed the whole of humanity to be united in 
Christ, even though this union was only promised to Israel, 
and prepared beforehand in Israel. 
_ (¢) The complete union of heathens with Jews does not 
depend only on this, that the former share now in what the 
latter formerly enjoyed, but also in this, that that has been 
taken away which had formerly prevented fellowship between 
them, and which was the enmity which, like a dividing wall, 
kept the two portions of pre-Christian humanity apart, and which 
was originated and ever would be afresh by the hedge of the 
law shutting up the Jews under a painful rule of life hateful 
to the heathen, and denying them free intercourse with the 
nations (Eph. ii. 14: 70 perdtouxyov Tod dpayuod). But now 
Christ has abolished the law of commandments consisting in 


5 All this corresponds perfectly to the statements of the earlier Epistles, 
explained § 90, ¢, since, ver. 11, the election of Israel is not to be referred to 
the A‘pos Oo (comp. Pfleiderer, p. 438[E. T. ii. 169]), which, though often 
supplied, did not then exist, but the obtainment of the saving blessing (xAzpos) 
promised to them ; and ii. 17 does not refer to the preaching through the Spirit 
(Pfleiderer, p. 445 [E. T. ii. 176]), but to the earthly preaching of Christ, which 
brought a salvation bound to no national privileges, and hence destined for 
those that are far off as for those that are near. 
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ordinances (Sdypzata) in His flesh (ver. 15). And so along 
with the root of the enmity, He has taken away at the same 
time the enmity itself (ver. 16: dmoxreivas thy éxOpav év 
avT@, scil. tT ctavpd). But with the abolition of the law 
the dividing wall between Gentiles and Jews has been taken 
away, and nothing now prevents the complete union of the 
two. So long as the law was in force, the Jews were bound 
to a different rule of life than the Gentiles; but both now 
are made one new man in the fellowship of life with Christ 
(ver. 15); they have but one rule of life in which every 
difference which separated pre-Christian humanity falls away, 
because Christ is all and in all (comp. Col. iii, 11). The 
law gave to the Jews a law appointed for them to attain 
reconciliation with God by means of its institution of sacrifice ; 
both are now united in one copa, and in this union are 
reconciled to God in the same way (namely, by the cross) 
(ver. 16; comp. Col. i. 21, 22); both have access to God 
through Christ in one spirit (ver. 18). But in order to bring 
about this unity of the new rule of life and of sacrifice, 
Christ has to remove the old rule of the law by His death 
(ver. 15: iva)? 


6 This, from its connection with vv. 13, 16, can only be so understood that 
Christ, while He gave His flesh to the bloody death of the cross, so founded 
the new ordinance of salvation, and set aside the old ordinance of the law. 
And this is confirmed by Col. ii. 14, by which, at the same time that God 
blotted out the handwriting of the law condemning us, He at the same time 
took the law even itself (x«} wiro), which by its (unfulfilled and unfulfillable) 
commandments ever stood against us as an enemy, out of the way, while He 
nailed it to the cross, i.e. publicly proclaimed it as set aside by the death on 
the cross (comp. § 100, c, footnote 9). This leads on, no doubt, to the thought 
in Rom. x. 4 (comp. § 87, a, footnote 1), but our Epistles evidently see in this 
the setting aside of the law of commandments generally. If the earlier Epistles 
bring this about subjectively for the individual by his being dead with Christ, 
this view is to be found, Col. ii. 20, in our Epistles, and even the earlier Epistles 
speak quite objectively of the transitory character of the law (§ 72, c). In 
particular, the characterizing of the law, moreover, by its doyuarx, quite reminds 
one of the substitution of ypéupe by xvedua in the older Epistles. 

7It is therefore unjustifiable when Pfleiderer, p. 448 [E. T. ii. 179], finds 
here a confusion of different thoughts, which he traces back to the combination 
of the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians with the new thoughts of the 
author. The only peculiarity of our Epistle is that the abolition of the law is 
no longer pressed by way of argument against a righteousness by law, or the 
unauthorized demands of the Jewish rule of life. The contrast between the 
righteousness of God gotten by faith and one’s own righteousness through the 
law (Phil. ii. 9), only illustrates the nature of the Christian life, which finds 
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(d@) The more that the stress of Jewish opposition to the 
missionary sphere of Paul was broken in the later period of 
his life, the more in his mixed churches had the power of 
the Christian spirit and the need of organizing a new common 
rule of life set the Jewish Christians gradually free in a more 
comprehensive manner from the customs of their fathers, as 
Paul himself had in principle from the first urged (comp. 
§ 87, b), the more easily does the altered position to the law 
become evident, which our Epistles show. For the more that 
the law lost its significance in its literal form even for the 
Jewish Christians, all the more had Paul to seek elsewhere a 
reason for abiding significance suitable to it as the divine 
law; and for this the typical interpretation presents itself, 
of which, moreover, there are hints in the earlier Epistles 
(comp. § 73, ¢). According to this interpretation, as it is in 
principle formulated, Col. ii. 17, the legal institutions are but 
the oxi Tov peddovTar, te. the shadowy patterns of the 
institutions of the Messianic age; they picture, to be sure, 
their outer form, but do not contain their essence. The body 
itself, 2c. the concrete realization of them, belongs to Christ (76 
d€ c@ua Xptorod), inasmuch as He is their author and imposes 
them. His atoning sacrifice, given of His free will,is the real 
atoning sacrifice acceptable to God (Eph. v. 2); the circumcision 
wrought by Him, which consists in the putting off in baptism 
of the c@ma, ruled by the cdp&, completed in the fellowship 
of His life, is the true circumcision not made with hands 
(Col. i. 11). Christians are therefore those really circumcised ; 
their Aatpeta, wrought by the Spirit of God, is the true service 
of God (Phil. iii, 3; comp. Rom. xii. 1), and the exercise of 
Christian love (iv. 18) and the discharge of the apostolic 
office (ii. 17; comp. Rom. xv. 16) are the real sacrifices. In 
this way the law in its deepest sense is fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity, so far as its ordinances image in a shadowy way the 
nature of the law of Christian life; and it is self-evident 
that its commandments continue regulative in Christianity, 
its chief good in the Lord, as the ground of all confidence and of all joy. 
The polemic against giving value to abstinence from meats and drinks, or the 
observance of particular feast-days (Col. ii. 16), comes in only from the point 
of view of dependence on ordinances, as these in general belong to the imma- 


ture stage of the religious development of pre-Christian times (ver. 20; comp. 
moreover, Gal. iv. 3, 9). 
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where they directly reveal God’s will regarding the natural 
relationships of life (Eph. vi. 2; § 101, d).° 


§ 106. Christianity as the Principle of Fellowship. 


It is the task of the Church to realize ever more completely 
by unanimity the oneness objectively given to her, a oneness 
which is not destroyed by the variety of her gifts, which have 
in view the one goal of real perfection (a). But this can 
only be fulfilled by an unselfish and humble love, which by 
meekness and long-suffering, as also by kind and yielding 
gentleness, renders all contention impossible (6). Instead of 
unprofitable asceticism is to come not only abstinence from 
heathenish lusts, but also from such words as disturb the 
fellowship of love; and, in general, social intercourse is to be 
consecrated even in word to the service of love and the praise 
of God (c). More especially those natural duties, which the 
fundamental forms of human social life require, are to be 
fulfilled in Christianity to the fullest extent (d).- 

(a) On the removal of the opposition between Jew and 
Geutile, the Church becomes conscious only in an original 

4 : sores sw 
way of what her task is, namely, to realize unanimity (ecp7vn), 
and thus to be in her sphere what Christ in a more compre- 
hensive sense is for the whole universe. On that very 
account is she one body, in this organic unity is already 

8 It is a mistake when Baur, p. 275 ff., supposes that Judaism and Christianity 
are drawn more closely together in our Epistles than in the earlier ones, By the 
special emphasizing of the principle of the typical character of the Old Testament 
institutions, the significance which these have in themselves is rather evidently 
put in the background. In the earlier Epistles the significance is strongly 
maintained which circumcision as such had (§ 71, a) ; here, where the typical 
significance of circumcision seems to be fulfilled in baptism (Col. ii. 11, 12), the 
circumcision made with hands in the flesh is designated as a Azyoutyn, i.e. as 
something not real (Eph. ii. 11 ; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 486(E. T. ii. 167]) ; itiseven 
a xarecoun (Phil. ii. 3), a mutilation without a purpose (comp. Gal. v. 12). Cir- 
cumcision has lost any significance in itself, since it has been fulfilled in a typical 
sense. What Paul has said in the earlier Epistles, therefore, of the original sig- 
nificance of circumcision, is not taken away, but attention to that is put purposely 
in the background. In the foreground of his Christian consciousness is put 
the view, that everything of real good which Judaism possessed must now be 
regarded by him as not only useless, but hurtful, in so far as it is a hindrance 
to seek and find in Christ the highest good ; it must even be regarded as folly 
(Phil. iii. 7, 8). To Judaism abiding in unbelief, all its holy institutions, as all its 
blessings, have become perverted into worthless, even hurtful possessions. 
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intimated her calling for the realization of efpnvy (Col. iti. 15: 
els ty éexdyjOere ev &vi copatt). To the év cama there also 
corresponds the é» wvedya (Eph. iv. 4), the one Spirit, which 
is given to the Church by Christ, and assures her of the 
common saving blessings (vv. 5, 6). But the Christian hope 
established in the Church is proclaimed to her in the gospel 
(Col. i, 5), and stress was laid on the universal character of 
the gospel at a time when alien speculations would press 
into the Church and endanger her unity (§ 59, ¢). But this 
unity of the gospel is also guaranteed in this way, that it is 
the same instruments called of God and endowed with His 
Spirit (Eph. iii, 5: of dysou arrootoros Kat mpopfrac) which 
proclaim it. On the foundation laid and established by them, 
of which Christ is the corner-stone, as He forms the central 
point in the proclamation of salvation, is each community, 
and therewith each Church, built up into the one temple of 
God (comp. § 92, a), in which God in Christ or in His Spirit 
dwells (ii, 20-22). To this unity of the Church objectively 


1 As the Spirit is the earnest of the one hope (§ 101, c), each member is so 
added to the Church, that one and the same hope is quickened in him at 
the same time in this calling (adds xual ixanbere tv mud trmids ras xAACEWSs 
iuayv). But the oneness of the hope rests again on the oneness of Christ as 
xzvpios, as also of faith on Him, and of baptism into Him by which the calling 
is subjectively and objectively perfected (ver. 5) ; and on the oneness of God as 
the Father of all believers, in whom their relation to God, intended in the plan 
of the world and of redemption, is realized in their fellowship with Christ 
(ver. 6; comp. § 105, a). But the unity of the Spirit can be preserved only 
if the Church, kept firmly bound together by the bond of unanimity, resists 
(Eph. iv, 3) the entrance and influence of every other (devilish) spirit ; she can 
only stand fast in the one spirit, if she contends with one heart for the faith in 
the gospel (Phil. i. 27), and looks with one heart at the one goal (ii. 2: cdupuxa 
70» Qpovodyres), Which is presented in the hope set before her. 

2 To regard the apostles and prophets as themselves the foundation, in oppo- 
sition to 1 Cor. iii. 11 (Pfleiderer, p. 446 [E. T. ii. 178]; Immer, p. 377), is 
therefore irreconcilable with the designation of Christ as the corner-stone, 
because the Epistle to the Ephesians could least so co-ordinate the head of the 
Church with its members (even the most important of them). ‘To be sure, in 
the earlier Epistles it is the apostolic activity in the founding of churches 
which is alone presented (§ 89, c); but here it is their upbuilding (tasxodomeiy) 
which is specially treated of, wherein even in 1 Cor. iii. 10-14 the fellow- 
labourers of the apostle are also noticed, but only in so far as this ensues by 
the preserving and conforming of the foundation laid by the apostles, it is called 
at the same time the foundation of the prophets. These particularly are noticed 
on this account, because in our Epistles the contents of the Epistles are regarded 
essentially as the mystery made known (§ 102, ¢c) through divine revelation ; and 
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considered the manifoldness of the gifts of grace stands in 
no contradiction, by which grace is given to each individual 
member of the Church according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ (iv. 7; comp. ver. 16) Along with apostles and 
prophets, who are even in the earlier Epistles the first and 
the most eminent possessors of gifts, appear, ver. 11, also 
evangelists, who, though not by name, yet really occurred 
before (§ 89, c), pastors and teachers,* and, as possessors of 
the gift of government and of service (§ 92, d), the éricxomos 
«al Sudxovor (Phil.i. 1). But, however manifold these gifts 
might be, they had yet all but one object, to fit saints for the 
work of the ministration, which each had to discharge for the 
development of the Church (Eph. iv. 12, 16)? 


the prophets, like the apostles, speak (Eph. iii. 4,5) zac’ droxdavpy (§ 92, b, 
footnote 8). But there is presented no reason to find in this, with Pfleiderer, 
a placing of the Spirit as an independent principle of truth on a footing 
of equality with Christ, and to see in it a strengthening of the Church 
consciousness. 

3 Tf, in contrast with § 92, b, footnote 7, Christ is here expressly designated 
as He who, after His ascension, has given gifts to men (vv. 8-10), with that 
has to be connected the thought that from Him, as the head of the Church, 
everything proceeds which helps to the increase of His body. 

4 By the current supposition that here two distinct possessors of gifts are 
united with the three others, it is yet not clear that the gifts of government 
and teaching occurring separately in the earlier Epistles were already wont to 
be united in the same persons, since the possessors of gifts belonging to single 
churches might also be put in contrast to those serving the whole Church. 
But it is by no means without more ado established that the figure of a 
shepherd, following the example of Peter (§ 47, a, footnote 1), is to be referred 
to the office of the bishop, as Acts xx. 28 cannot be regulative for the use of the 
word by the apostle (comp, on the other hand, Phil. i. 1), and the figure may 
refer to the feeding the Church with the word of truth, and may be but a figura- 
tive term for teacher. But that the words, Eph. iv., refer chiefly and perhaps 
exclusively to gifts of teaching, gives likewise no ground for holding that in our 
Epistles the main stress lies on the advancement of knowledge (§ 102, c). 

5If this is designated an ocixodou4 from the point of view of the human 
partnership in it, there is also implied the image of a temple of God (Eph. 
ii, 20-22), just as in § 92, 6 ; while, according to § 105, a, from the point of 
view of the help given by Christ (as the Head), the growth of the body is 
suggested. It is peculiar that in our Epistles both images have come to be, 
for the apostle, so much terminé technict, whose figurativeness is hardly felt by 
him, that he mixes them up one with another in many ways (ii. 21, iv. 12, 16). 
The uniform end of this development is, however, the rsAeérns, which is more 
closely defined, ver. 18, as the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
Christ (§ 102, c), in contrast to the spiritual (unripeness, which is blown 
about by any wind of doctrine in the misleading deceit of human wisdom 
(ver, 14); and, Col. i. 28, as the manhood (comp. iv. 12) in fellowship of 
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(0) The Church can reach her goal only when she ever 
more completely realizes her true being in unanimity, and this 
takes place by love. The uniform striving of all towards one 
goal can be realized only when all are animated by the spirit 
of similar love, have the same love (Phil. ii. 2). Only when 
all Christian virtues are perfected and bound together into a 
unity by love as the one bond of perfection, can unanimity rule 
in the heart (Col. iii. 14,15; comp. Eph. iv. 2,3; Phil. iv. 2). 
And hence love is that in which hearts are united (Col. ii. 2), 
forming the element of life in which each healthy growth of 
the body of Christ is effected (Eph, iii. 18, iv. 15). Even 
in the earlier Epistles love is the cardinal Christian virtue 
(§ 93, 6), and here from this point of view its significance as 
such is more accurately established. But the love which is 
alone capable of sustaining unanimity is, according to Phil. 
u. 3, 4, an unselfish love, which seeks not its own (comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 5, x. 2+), and therefore forms the contrast to all 
selfish party striving (€psfeia),—a humble love also, which, far 
from vain ambition, readily and willingly subjects self to another 
(comp. Eph. v. 21). And thus here, as in the earlier Epistles 
(§ 93, a), humility is connected with love (iv. 2 ; Col. 11. 12),— 
a humility which in both passages is associated with a meekness 
which is not easily provoked (comp. Eph. iv. 26; Col. ui. 8), 
and with a long-suffering which bears patiently with the 
weakness or the wrongs of others, and thus passes over again 
to love (Eph. iv. 2: dveyopuevos dAd}AwV ev ayarn; comp. Col. 
iii. 12, 13), with which we formerly found both united. 
Here also, as formerly, the love of which Christ Himself, Eph. 
* life with Christ, which is reached by right practical instruction, in contrast to 
the perverse method in which a higher perfection of Christian life was striven 
after at Colosse. To this perfection no one is ever to believe that he has 
already attained (Phil. iii, 12-14) ; rather ought he, according to the beautiful 
oxymoron of the apostle, to seek perfection in this way, never imagining him- 
self perfect, but always striving after perfection (iii. 15 ; comp. § 26, d). 

6 Love is the special fruit of righteousness (Phil. i. 11), the result of Christ 
dwelling in our hearts (Eph. iii. 17, 18) ; for it inquiries are first made (Col. 1. 8 ; 
Philem. 5), it is first prayed for (Phil. i. 9), exhortations to it before everything 
else are made (Eph. y. 2). If it appears (as § 62, 6) to be co-ordinated with faith, 
Eph. i. 15, Col. i. 4 (when as love to all the saints, it depends on the hope com- 
mon to them, ver. 5), and perhaps Philem. 5, this happens only when inquiries 
are made after principal points in which the position of the Church shows it 


deserving of praise ; but Eph. vi. 23 proves that there can be no actual co-ordi- 
nation by which faith would become a virtue alongside of love. 
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v. 2, is set forth as a pattern, is a love which kindly gives 
(iv. 32: ypnotol, evorrrayxvot; Col. iii. 12: omAdyyva otKTup- 
pov ypnotérys), as it is a love which meekly forgives, after the 
pattern of God (ver. 13; Eph. iv. 32, v. 1); and this, Phil. 
iv. 5, is comprehended in the idea of considerate and con- 
descending forbearance (ézuexés, comp. 2 Cor. x. 1), which 
yields in every quarrel, and ends it. 

(c) The more our Epistles combat a tendency to place the 
essence of Christian morality in an unfruitful, pretentious 
(Col. ii. 23) asceticism (§ 59, c), in which Paul could see only 
a relapse into the orovyela Tod Koopov (ver. 20), the more 
would it be necessary to show how Christian morality had to 
busy itself with the relationships of the natural life. Hence 
those ever repeated emphatic hints thereto, how moral purity 
and spotlessness is the goal of Christianity (Col. i. 22; Eph. 
Gedy vii 27 3 Phil: i 10; ne Abe eomp. Mims 85.29) ect 
which, here especially, is given abstinence from the cardinal 
heathen lusts of unchastity and covetousness (Col. ili. 5; 
Eph. v. 3, 5; comp. § 100, }).7 It is, however, social inter- 
course whose consecration the exhortations of our Epistles 
have in view. It is not only sinful wrath against which 
Paul utters a warning, but even against the outbreak of that 
wrath in clamour and reviling (Col. ii. 8; Eph. iv. 31); 
above all, he forbids lying (Col. iii. 9), as that destroys that 
fellowship of Christians one with another, suitable to fellow- 
members (demanding as it does confidence, and therefore 
veracity) (Eph. iv. 25), and without which the idea of the Church 
cannot be realized® (note a). But a yet greater emphasis is 
laid on the significance of speech in social intercourse. It 
ought always to be with circumspection, to give one’s neighbour 


7 Paul specially warns against participation in heathen conviviality, in which 
one cannot give way without gluttony (Eph. v. 18) and unchastity (comp. 
Rom. xiii. 18), and which ever again drew into fellowship with heathenish sin 
(v. 7, 11) ; and he sets the command to work over against the prohibition from. 
stealing, as the former secks to gain not only support for one’s own self, but also 
the means of doing good (iv. 28). 

° He asks practical wisdom in intercourse with those who are not Christians, 
a wisdom which redeems the right opportunity, is always ready to give the right 
answer with conciliatory words (Col. iv. 5, 6), and uses every moment to exer- 
cise a bettering influence on them (Eph. v. 11-16). Christian morality is at the 
same time characterized (Phil. iv. 8) as that which is lovable and praiseworthy, 
and has a good report among men (comp. § 47, d). 
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an evidence of love by an upbuilding corresponding to his 
need, in contrast to corrupt (Eph. iv. 29), empty, frivolous, or 
even obscene talk (Col. iii. 8: aicypodoyia ; comp. Eph. v. 4). 
The highest aim of social intercourse is to make room for the 
word of Christ in society, for mutual teaching and instruction, 
as also for edification by the very manifold forms of praise 
(Col. 11. 16; Eph. v.19). That is connected with the very 
special emphasis which is put on the duty of thanksgiving 
(Col, 212) 11.7, i 15, 17, iv. 2; Eph: v,4, 20; Phil, iv? 6°; 
comp. Col. i. 3; Philem. 4; Eph. i. 16; Phil. i. 3), by which 
accordingly the blessed fellowship must serve the final end of 
the work of salvation, the glorification of God as in § 99, d 
Gipht 6,12, 44, iii, 21; Phil) i 11, ii. 14, iv. 20)? 

(d) The more that. Christianity is regarded as the principle 
of fellowship, the more must the transforming influence be 
emphasized which it exerts upon the forms of natural social 
life. The family is the fundamental form of such life, and 
hence in our Epistles the apostle takes up in such special 
detail the relations of family life, and develops quite systema- 
tically the moral duties, which spring up from a Christian 
point of view for the individual members of the family. 
Accordingly, we are not to look for discussions of the prin- 
ciples relating to marriage, which we met with in the earlier 
Epistles, § 95. The fact of Christian marriage is presupposed, 
and therefore all that is treated of is, what are the duties this 
lays upon husbands and wives? But these can be no other 
than such as are essentially already implied in the nature of 
this social relationship appointed by God, because Christianity 
cannot abolish, it can only sanctify that relationship. But 


9 With this are connected the exhortations to prayer and watchfulness (Col. 
iv. 2; Eph. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 6; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 13 : ypnyopsire, and § 62, 0), 
and specially to intercession (Col. iv. 3; Eph. vi. 18, 19; Phil. i. 19), which 
the blessed fellowship places in the service of love, and in which the apostle 
himself gives the pattern (Col. i. 3, 9, li. 1; Eph. i. 16 ff., iii, 14 ff; Phil. 
i, 9; comp. Col. iv. 12). Comp. § 93, 0. 

10 Hiyen in the Christian state the fundamental duty of the wife is subjection 
(Col. iii. 18), and the reverential fear which springs from that (Eph. v. 38). 
This springs directly from the position of the natural subjection of the wife 
(§ 94, c), and is even traced back to that (vv. 22, 23). Just so the duty of 
love towards the wife on the part of the man results (Col. iii. 19) from this, that 
marriage is essentially the fleshly fellowship of the sexes (Eph, v. 31); the man 
loves in his wife only a part of himself (v. 28, 29, 33). 
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while the Christian now acknowledges that marriage is a 
mystery, which points to the relation of Christ and His 
Church (ver. 32; comp. § 105, a, footnote 2), Christ is the 
pattern of the love the man owes to the wife (vv. 25, 29), 
the Church in her subjection to Christ the pattern of the 
duty of the wife (ver. 24). It is hence clear that this sub- 
jection of the wife in marriage is the will of Christ, that she 
obey her own Christian husband (ver. 22). In the relation 
of children to their father, the same absolute obedience con- 
tinues in the Christian state (Col. m1, 29; Eph. vi. 1: 
bmakovete . . . €v Kupiw) which the divine commandment 
required in the Old Testament (ver. 2). If, on the other 
hand, the parental duty is therein defined, not to provoke 
children to resistance, there is to this, in the first place, a 
caution added, that the trustfulness which forms the basis of 
the natural relation of children is not to be endangered by 
discouragement (Col. iii. 21) ; but reference is here, Eph. vi. 4, 
expressly made to this, that it contradicts the nature of 
Christian nurture, in which the Lord would lead and instruct 
children. It follows further, that the father is to conduct the 
education after his own mind, but that the child must obey 
in him the Lord Himself. Finally, a very full discussion by 
the apostle as to the relation of slaves is only an illustration 
of 1 Cor. vii. 22 (§ 94, 0). The Christian slave remains a 
slave, but he serves his earthly master no longer from fear 
and compulsion, but without eye-service and men-pleasing, 
with hearty goodwill, because in him he sees his heavenly 
Master, who has bidden him serve, and calls him to account 
for it (Col. ii. 22-25; Eph. vi. 5-8). The relationship of 
slavery has thereby lost its sting, because it can demand 
nothing from the slave but what he does of himself from his 
own free impulse, for Christ’s sake. Just so the master is to 
give to his slave what is right and fair, to forbear threatening 
for the sake of the higher Master (Col. iv. 1; Eph. vi. 9). 
All arbitrary lordship has ceased, because the master ventures 
to demand nothing and to do nothing to his slave but what 
he is able to answer for before Christ.” 

U1 It is self-evident, accordingly, how Paul sends back to his master the run- 


away slave Onesimus, whom he had converted (Philem. 11), and asks for him a 
reception as of a Christian brother, and pardon (vv. 16-18). He yet remains a 
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SECTION IV. 


THE DOCTRINAL METHOD IN THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


CHARTER x1 iL 


CHRISTIANITY AS DOCTRINE, 


§ 107. The Wholesome Doctrine. 


In the Pastoral Epistles, Christianity is regarded as essen- 
tially the doctrine of the truth, on a believing knowledge of 
which salvation depends (a). There had sprung up at that 
time an unhealthy striving after knowledge, which, because it 
led away from the truth, and originated divisions, required a 
special emphasizing of wholesome doctrine (0). But this 
striving must everywhere be dangerous, where faith itself in 
its deepest roots was no longer healthy (c). As, therefore, 
wholesome doctrine stands in closest connection with pure 
piety, the doctrinal errors of the present are characterized as 
themselves symptoms of an unhealthy corruption of the 
religious life (d). 

(a) That in the Epistles to Timothy (indicated in what 
follows by I, IL.) and to Titus Christianity is regarded as 
essentially doctrine, is clear from this, that on the moral 
conduct of Christians it depends whether the doctrine (1 
dvdacxanria) is exposed to reviling (I. vi. 1), or is honoured 
(Tit. ii, 10). The contents of this saving doctrine, which 
comes from God our Deliverer, is, however, according to ver. 5, 
just as in the earlier Epistles (§ 89, a), the word os God (II. 
ii, 9; comp. iv. 2: o Adyos simply), the gospel (i. 8, 10), 
slave (ver. 16; comp. ver. 11), andit springs simply from his personal relation to 
Onesimus as his spiritual son (ver. 10; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15) when Paul, ver. 21 
(comp. vy. 12-14), asks indirectly that Philemon would perhaps hand over the 
slave to him for his own service. Paui is not here thinking of any raising of the 


position of slaves, as the fulfilment of Christian duty on the part of those 
interested must without that completely transform that position in its essence. 
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or the word of truth (ii. 15)" If Christianity is regarded 
objectively as the doctrine of the truth, it can be regarded 
subjectively only as the knowledge of the truth (II. ii 25, 
iii. 7), and this, therefore, here along with faith, is mentioned 
as the distinguishing mark of the Christian (I. iv. 3 ; Tit. i. 1). 
On the other hand, also, the true children, 2.¢. the disciples of 
the apostle, are characterized by the faith they have in common 
with him (Tit. i 4; L i.2; comp. of muoroi: I. iv. 10, 12, 
v. 16, vi. 2), and every bond of friendship with him, which he 
will acknowledge, must have its root in this faith (Tit. i. 15). 
For there can be no attaining a knowledge of the truth without 
the confident persuasion of the truth it proclaims (I. ii. 7, 
iv. 6), and only the word corresponding to that doctrine is a 
word of faith (Tit. i 9)? Even there, when the apostolic 


1The word ddacxerie means, Rom. xii. 7, the work of teaching, as here, I. 
iv. 18, 16; II. iii. 10; Tit. ii. 7; so also, Rom. xv. 4, it means the becoming 
instructed, as also here, II. iii. 16 ; and, finally, Eph. iv. 14, Col. ii, 22, it is used 
of the doctrine as to its contents, as here mostly. Here also the apostle is put 
in trust with the gospel (I. i. 11; comp. II. il. 8) as its x#pvg (IL. i, 11; I. ii. 7), 
and hence also the gospel is called xapuypya (Tit. i. 3; Il. iv. 17; comp. iv. 2; 
I. iii. 16). The designation of the gospel as the word of truth is not unknown 
either to the earlier Epistles or to those of the imprisonment, these latter also 
putting a special emphasis upon knowledge (§ 102, c). Here, however, the truth 
is regarded exclusively as the truth of doctrine, and no longer, as is the case pre- 
ponderatingly in earlier Paulinism, as a practical principle. On the other hand, 
the Asyor rod xupiov hyciv “Incod Xporod (I. vi. 3), on account of the addition 
Syiaivovres, are assuredly not the doctrines which come from Christ, but the 
expression designates in true Pauline fashion Christ as the object of wholesome 
doctrine, as II. i, 8 (7d wapripioy rot xupiov nuwy ; comp. I. ii. 7). 

2 The formula so common in our Hpistles : words 6 Adyos (I. iii. 1; IL. ii. 11; 
Tit. ili. 8), shows that it is peculiar to true doctrine to deserve faith, and I. 
i, 15, iv. 9, it is expressly declared that it is worthy a most trustful acceptation. 
gioris Goes not occur in the objective sense of a content of truths, which are 
regarded as established doctrines, as Baur, p. 342, supposes; it is rather the 
form in which the truth (as the contents of right doctrine) is in the first place 
subjectively apprehended. Thus certainly, I. iv. 6, r%s wicrews and cis xuats 
Wacxarias cannot be understood as identical ; ty riore: xu? dancin, I. 17, are no 
8 diz Svoiv, as Pfleiderer, p. 468 [H. T. ii. 201], supposes ; and faith, iii. 9, is not the 
contents, but the possessor of the wvrrxpiov (comp. ver. 16), But compare § 108, b, 
with i. 4. If the formation of the conception of faith had with Paul started 
from a reference to the truth of the gospel proclamation (comp. siczis 
aanbeing : 2 Thess. ii, 12, 18, and therewith § 61, c), and if this moment had 
been always kept firm hold of along with the transformation of the idea in the 
doctrine of justification (comp. § 82, d, 100, d), then that idea must have here 
again proportionately come into the foreground, when Christianity is mainly 
regarded as right doctrine. 
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proclamation is designated the gospel, it is said of it that 
Christ has brought immortal life to light by it, so that it 
appears as the means of instruction (II. i.10: dwticavtos 
dua Tov evayy.; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6: dwticpds Tod evay- 
yedov). Every inspired Scripture also, to be sure (ypady) 
Oecrrvevaros), of the Old Testament, which, according to I. iv. 
13, was read in the church, is profitable for teaching and 
moral instruction (II. iii. 6); but the Holy Scriptures (‘epa 
ypaupata) are yet only able to make wise in a really saving 
way (codicat eis cwtnpiav) by means of faith in Christ (ver. 
15), which therefore teaches to understand the right signifi- 
cance of the Scriptures, and is presupposed for their right use. 

(0) The reason why our Epistles regard Christianity mainly 
as doctrine lies in the circumstances of the time. Many had 
turned away from the truth (Tit. 1.14; comp. I. vi. 5; IL. 
iu, 18), and it was to be feared that this would be the case in 
the future in yet greater numbers (iv. 4). There had arisen 
a gnosis, falsely so called (I. vi. 20), which, to be sure, did 
not appear as an error uprooting the foundations, but as an 
unhealthy tendency (ver. 4), a being occupied with empty, 
unprofitable, foolish, even profane questions of controversy 
(watavoroyia: I.i. 6; Tit. i.10; papal &yrnoes: IL. ii, 23; 
Tit. iii. 9; BéBnro: xevodwvias: II. ii. 16; I. vi. 20), which 
gendered only contention and discord (1. 1. 4, vi. 4; ID. i. 
14, 23; Tit. iii, 9)* In opposition to it, right doctrine 


3 That faith in Christ is anywhere implied in the Old Testament (Pfleiderer, 
p. 480 [E. T. ii. 213]), by no means follows from this; II. i. 5 speaks of 
Christian faith, and ver. 3 refers to Old Testament piety generally (comp. Acts 
xxiv. 14), and it has nothing to do with the dogmatic opposition between 
Judaism and Christianity. Even in the earlier Epistles the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament are spoken of as intended for teaching and instruction (Rom. 
xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11; comp. § 87, d), just as also, I. v. 18, the same passage from 
the law (Deut. xxv. 4) is turned to account in the same way as, 1 Cor. ix. 9 and 
II. 4, 6, the shedding of blood in the death of martyrs is regarded as a drink- 
offering, as Phil. ii, 17. The law in particular is good (z#Aés, comp. Rom. 
yii. 16), but only if itis used vouiuws, i.e. conformably to the end involved in it 
(I. i. 8). And this end points in this direction, that it is abrogated for the 
Christian, as he is already d/xass (comp. § 87, a), and has its significance only 
for the un-Christian sinners (vv. 9, 10). And this has no doubt to be understood 
in the sense of § 72, 6, as ver. 11 expressly refers to the Pauline Gospel, a matter 
which Pfleiderer, p. 481 [E. T. ii. 213], overlooks. 

4 The aiperinos evdpmares (Tit. iii. 10) is not a heretic in the later sense of the 
word, but one who produces divisions (aipéves, in the sense of 1 Cor, xi. 19 ; Gal. 
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appears (1) kad didacxania: I. iv. 6) as sound doctrine (i. 10; 
Tit. i. 9, ii, 1), as Adyou bycaivovres (I. vi. 3; II. i. 13; comp. 
Tit. ii. 8), and the contents of this sound doctrine is the truth 
(II. iv. 3; comp. ver. 4). But with sound doctrine faith also, 
conformably to its nature, seems to be threatened (I. iv. 1, 
vi. 10); those who have missed the goal of the truth mislead the 
faith of others (II. i, 18). Whoever yields to a striving after 
false knowledge, misses the end of faith (I. vi. 21: mepi thy 
mictw notdynoav), which naturally consists of an ever firmer 
conviction of the truth and the perfect sufficiency of sound 
doctrine; and whoever has come to be unstable in faith, 
has turned aside to watawodoyia (I. i. 6). 

(c) It is not every faith which is endangered by these 
errors of doctrine; where faith is healthy (Tit. i. 13, ii. 2), it 
will maintain its ground; for those only who have swerved 
from unfeigned faith turn aside to pataioroyla (I. i. 5, 6). 
Healthy faith rests on a good conscience (dya0x or cabapa 
cvvelonots: II. 1, 3), from purity of heart, which really cares 
for the truth, and only for the truth. A pure conscience is 
similarly the vessel in which the mystery of the faith is 
preserved (I. iii, 9). Whoever allows it frivolously and indif- _ 
ferently to be lost, and thus as it were puts it away from him 
(qv... a&mwoduevot), has made shipwreck of faith (i. 19). 
When the good conscience fails in purity in its strivings after 
truth, then faith is no longer unfeigned (II. i. 5); and when 
the conviction is no longer upright, then naturally it is easy 
to turn away the interest from the truth to other things.’ 


v. 20). There is no special mildness expressed towards these false teachers 
(Baur, p. 843), but a mildness which lies in the nature of the case. There are 
false teachers which are here branded as of the devil (I. iv. 1), but these are to 
be dreaded only in the future: the existing error is an trepodidacxarciy (i. 8, 
vi. 3), a teaching strange things, which one had best simply turn away from 
(iv. 7; Tit. iii. 9; II. ii, 16), without even entering on a discussion about them 
(ii. 28, 24). For this activity only becomes dangerous if there is a hardening 
towards the truth (Tit. i. 9 ; IL. iii. 8), when one has then, to be sure, simply to 
stop the mouths of talkers (Tit. i. 10, 11). 

5 There is therefore also afaith which one persuades oneself and others of, as there 
is a hypocrisy of deceitful teachers who do not believe even their own doctrines ; 
and it results in this, that such bear a brand on their conscience (I. iv. 2), so 
far as it is stained with the consciousness of hypocrisy and insincerity (comp. 
Tit. i. 15), Just so must the calling upon the Lord, i.e. the specific expression 
of faith, proceed from a clean, %.e, sincere motive of a free heart (II. ii. 22), 
And thus, naturally, it is all one whether the impurity by which the good 
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Thus our Epistles trace the errors resulting from a striving 
after knowledge back to an unhealthy condition of faith, which 
has its deepest reason in the want of that purity of heart 
which is evidenced by a good conscience. But this plainly 
can exist only where there is no lack of the fundamental 
condition of all religious life—of edcéBeva. This favourite 
expression of our Epistles designates true piety (comp. I. ii. 
10: QeocéBeva), which, where it is not feigned, must show 
itself energetic (II. iii. 5), and must pervade and determine 
the whole life (ver. 12; Tit. ii, 12 ;° I. ii, 2); it must hence 
be striven after before everything else (iv. 7), as the true gain 
(ver. 8, vi. 6). The prornpiov tis wictews (I. iii. 9) is at the 
same time a puotypiov Ths evoeBeias (ver. 16), because true 
piety only can lead to faith in the truth, and neither the one 
nor the other can exist with immorality. Every violation of 
immediate moral duty is a denial of the faith, and lowers even 
beneath the unbelieving (v. 8); while, inversely, love springs 
from unfeigned faith (1 5). 

(@) Not only does true faith depend on piety, but our 
Epistles also bring into the strongest prominence the inner 
relationship of sound doctrine with godliness. The puotrpiov 
Ths evoeBelas is even as to its contents nothing but the 
arnOea (I. iii. 15, 16), and hence this law is also called, 
Tit. i. 1, the truth, which is according to godliness related to 
it. Just so the doctrine, which proclaims this truth, is 7) Kav 
evoéPerav Sidackanria (I. vi. 3), and this is, according to the 


conscience is lost consists in the lack of an upright striving after the truth, or 
in a sinful inclination to earthly good things. Even the inclination of the heart 
to greed is connected with the loss of a good conscience, which is shown in 
severe stings of conscience, and hence leads to a wandering from faith (I. vi. 10) ; 
for a mind directed to earthly things cannot have a pure striving after the 
truth—a striving which leads to an unfeigned and therefore an immoveable 
conviction. 

6 As in this passage dixaiws occurs along with <iBas, so similarly sess (comp. 
I. ii, 8) occurs with Sixes: Tit. i. 8 (comp. Eph. iv. 24: dxasoodvn nal oororns 5 
1 Thess. ii. 10: dcins xat dixains), As cdctBem is allied to the pietas of children 
(I. v. 4), so impiety (évs0.05) appears (II. iii. 2) along with disobedience and 
ingratitude towards parents. It is not correct when Baur, p. 341, asserts that 
in our Epistles, in place of the Pauline wicrs, we have the general idea of 
religiousness. As «deéBe«, I. vi. 11, occurs along with xiecs, it is clear from 
what has been said that it must rather be the basis of life from which true faith 
springs. Of piety towards the awakened common consciousness of the Church 
(Pfleiderer, p. 477 [E. T. ii. 210]), there is thus nothing said. 
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context, sound doctrine. On the one hand, the more that our 
Epistles are moved to regard Christianity as doctrine, all the 
more do they emphasize this, that it does not thereby deal 
with a summary of theoretical truths that have nothing to do 
with godliness. As godliness comprehends an entire moral 
walk (note ¢), so also there lies in the healthy doctrine con- 
nected with it all the motives to that right moral exhortation 
(Tit. i. 9, 1. 1), which is at the same time the task of the 
teacher (I. v. 1, vi. 2; IL iv. 2; Tit. i. 6,15). Every kind 
of sin, which in its deepest roots is doeés and dvdciov (1. i. 9), 
contradicts wholesome doctrine (ver. 10). On the other hand, 
the doctrinal errors of the time are characterized as the 
appearing of an unhealthy corruption of the deepest tendency 
of the religious life. The loss of the truth, like the inability 
to believe, is traced back, in the first place, to an unhealthy 
corruption of the vods, ze. of the natural organ for the con- 
sciousness of God and of sin (§ 68,¢; I vi 5; IL. in, 8); 
but this corruption is caused by oneself. The turning away 
from sound doctrine goes hand in hand with a predilection for 
such teachers as tickle the ear, while they teach only such 
things as correspond to the sinful inclinations of the hearers 
(kata Tas idtas émvOuplas: II. iv. 3, 4). The false teachers 
are greedy of gain (Tit. i. 11), and make use of what they 
bring before themselves, as their piety (the pdpdwous 
evoeBecas: II. iii, 5), as a means of gain (I. vi. 5). The 
fundamental tendency of their nature is acéSeva." 


7 While the idea of cic26« does not occur in the earlier Epistles, according to 
§ 69, 6, 2c%Gz« appears as the characteristic mark of the pre-Christian, and in 
particular of the heathen condition ; and just so is it here, Tit. ii. 12 (comp. I. 
i. 9). If the profane, empty talk of the false teachers, wherever any countenance 
was given to it, led down ever more deeply to irreligiousness (II. ii. 16), it must 
be @ priori allied to this, as sound doctrine is allied to piety. Even on that 
account, he who has been entangled in false doctrine can attain to the know- 
ledge of the truth only by repentance (il. 25), and hence he needs a raidever 
(comp. I. i, 20), 2réyrges (Tit. i. 9,18; comp. II. iv. 2), voubersiv (Tit. iii. 10). 
But whoever, on the contrary, gets hardened, is to be regarded as an incorrigible 
transgressor, who has pronounced his own condemnation (ver. 11). The great 
danger of unsound doctrine lies even in this, that, like a cancer, it rankles, because 
it finds in the diseased condition of the religious life ever fresh nourishment 
(DE. ii, 17), 
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§ 108. The Paulinism of the Pastoral Epistles. 


The contents of the wholesome doctrine is the message of 
the deliverance of sinners in Christ, a deliverance which con- 
ducts to eternal life in fellowship with the risen Christ, and 
to a share in the divine glory (a). Here also the saving 
principle is the grace of God, and that principle as justifying, 
which rests on the redeeming death of Christ, and is appro- 
priated by faith in the sense of saving trust (0). The new 
life, described, no doubt, partly in a peculiar way, rests on the 
gift of the Spirit in baptism, and in its further development 
it is advanced by the grace of God(c). But the truth is not 
thereby excluded, that deliverance and life continue dependent 
on human conduct, and may hence be regarded from the point 
of view of retribution (d). 

(a) The doctrine of our Epistles can be none other than that 
which Paul, the teacher and apostle of the Gentiles (I. it 7; 
II. i.11,13,; comp. iv. 7), has proclaimed, and, in fact, it pro- 
ceeds on the joyful message, that God is willing to deliver all 
men (I. ii. 4). This presupposes that all men need deliver- 
ance, and without it have fallen into perdition (@deOpos Kat 
amoneva : I. vi. 9 ; comp. § 64,6; 66,4). Wholesome doctrine 
points the way to deliverance; for whoever abides by it helps 
his hearers as well (I. iv. 16; comp. II. i, 10, 11.15). In 


1 To remind us of the need of salvation, the pre-Christian condition of all men 
(Tit. ii. 3; while the 4<is expressly includes the former Jews), which gave occa- 
sion for this deliverance (ver. 3), is characterized as a wandering away (raavapever), 
and this is a result of the corruption of the vais (événror), and comes about from 
disobedience (aides) in principle, a disobedience which issues in subjection to 
the desires (dovacdovres trsduyiass), and in sins of uncharitableness. This picture 
reminds one in several ways of the description given of heathenism in the earlier 
Epistles (§ 69) ; and even the Jews are, as regards their conduct, no better than 
the heathen, and even below them as a matter of fact. It appears to me the 
words, Tit. i. 15, 16, must in particular be understood of the unbelieving Jews. 
They acknowledge God, but deny Him by their works (comp. Rom. ii. 17, 22) ; 
in spite of their aversion to idols (Rom. ii. 22), they are themselves AdcAvxroi ; in 
spite of their zeal for the law (ver. 23), they are daeécis as well as the heathen. 
In consequence of this, their voids as well as their cvve/dno1s (comp. § 107, ¢, d) are 
stained with sin. Here also are the lusts, which lead to perdition (I. vi. 9), the 
characteristic mark of the pre-Christian condition (Tit. ii. 3, 1, 12: zocpinat 
taibueics), It is noteworthy, on the other hand, that sin is never traced back to 
the cép%, while the repeated mention of the vs reminds one very much of tha 
specially Pauline psychology. 
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this emphasizing of the cwrnp/a our Epistles remind us very 
much of the earliest form of Paul’s apostolic preaching to the 
Gentiles, as also of the first apostolic preaching (comp. § 61). 
It is, however, peculiar to our Epistles, that God Himself is 
usually designated our Deliverer (Tit. iii. 4).2 Here also the 
positive object of Christian hope, whose author is Christ (I. 1.1; 
comp. Col. i. 27), is eternal life (Tit. iii. 7), to which Christians 
are called (I. vi. 12). This life has been promised from the 
very beginning (in all the prophets) by God, who cannot lie 
(Tit. i. 2); but Christ has manifested Himself as our crip, 
while He has brought Conv cal ad@apoiay to light by the 
gospel (II. i. 10), and in conformity with the promise of the 
life grounded on Him (ae, as § 96, ¢, in fellowship of life with 
the Risen One; comp. ii. 8, 11), He hath sent out His apostles 
(i. 1). That this immortal, and therefore only true life (7) évrws 
fw: I. vi. 19), is here also regarded as brought about by the 
resurrection, as § 97, a, is proved by the polemic against a 
spiritualistic perversion of it (II. 11.18). Conformably to this 
hope we are become, according to Tit. iii. 7, cAnpovopor,? and 
thus heirs of the divine glory. For, according to II. ii. 10, 
deliverance is connected with eternal glory, and the contents 
of the gospel can therefore be designated as the glory of the 
blessed God (I. i. 11), in which we, according to our blessed 
hope, are to participate (Tit. ii. 13). For, connected with this 
also, as § 97, d, it is given them to reign with Christ (II. ii. 
12), who in His glory leaves the government of the world 
with God. 
(b) There can therefore be no doubt about this, that here 
2 As such it is He, from whom Christian doctrine comes (Tit. ii. 10), by whose 
command it is proclaimed by the apostle (I. i.1; Tit. i. 8), who wills the salva- 
tion of all (I. ii. 8, 4; comp. moreover, 1 Cor. i. 21), and on whom therefore the 
hope of the Christian rests (I. iv. 10; comp. v. 5, vi. 17). Ifit is said (II. i. 9; 
Tit. iii. 5) that He has delivered us, we see, as also § 96, b, that the deliverance 
may be regarded proleptically as already accomplished so soon as the institutions 
needful for it are referred to, Naturally Christ also is designated our Deliverer 
(Tit. i. 4, iii. 6; comp. Eph. v. 23; Phil. iii. 20), who appeared as such on the 
earth (II. i. 10; Li. 15: dpaprwaods c@vas), and appears again at His Parousia 
(Tit. ii. 18; comp. IL. iv. 18: cace cis ¢. Buoir.), and on this account deliver- 
ance rests on Him (II. ii. 10), and the Gospel testifies of Him (i. 8, ii. 8). 
3 This is the only passage in which the Pauline idea of sonship, to which that 
of heirship forms the correlation, is announced in our Epistles. Nowhere is 


God spoken of as our Father, though Christians are called 23:agoi (I. iv. 6, vi. 2; 
II, iv. 21), 
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too, as § 75, ¢, the grace of God is the effective principle of 
salvation. In the appearance of Christ, to which, no doubt, 
émepavyn intentionally alludes, has appeared God’s grace 
bringing salvation (Tit. ii. 11: 7) ydpis 10d Ocod % cwrnpros), 
—a grace which was given to Christians even in the eternal 
purpose of salvation, and in Christ, to be sure (II. i. 9; comp. 
§ 103, a), and it appeared too, ii. 1, resting in Him as the 
Redeemer.* In Tit. iii. 7, grace appears expressly as justifying, 
and that quite in the forensic sense of the earlier Epistles, as 
the hope of the child’s portion in eternal life is connected with 
it (comp. note a). But that this eternal life can be brought 
to light depends on this, that Christ, as our cwt7p, has stripped 
death of his power (II. 1.10: katapyijoas tov Odvatov) ; and 
this can be understood only from the fact that He by His 
substitutionary death has taken from death, which on account 
of sin lorded it over us, its claim on us; so also the self- 
surrender of Christ appears, I. 1. 6, as avtéAutpov brép TdavTav.” 


# That, therefore, in the introductory salutations, grace, which works all the 
salvation of men, is given by God and Christ (I. i. 2; II. i. 2; Tit. i. 4), quite 
corresponds to the Pauline method. The way, also, in which the proof of grace 
given to Paul in his calling to the apostleship, which consisted essentially in 
this, that Christ in all His long-suffering (I. i. 16) overlooked his former enmity 
(ver. 13), is designated (ver. 14) His exceeding abundant grace, has its analogy 
also, according to § 75, c, in the earlier Epistles. It is most striking that, in 
the introductory salutations of the Epistles (I. i. 2; II. i. 2), mercy appears as 
quite parallel with effectual grace, and to this mercy also, I. i. 13, 16, Paul’s. 
conversion, Tit. iii. 5, the deliverance of all men, are traced (comp. II. i. 16, 18),. 
and that, Tit. iii. 4 (comp. with ii. 11), the goodness of God and His love to men 
occur in place of xapis. The technical idea of x¢pic, in its distinction from ?a¢os and 
xpnororns, appears accordingly to be no longer quite so firmly retained here, as. 
§ 75, c; § 100, ¢, footnote 6. It is also peculiar that in the concluding benedic- 
tion the accompaniment of grace is simply asked for the readers (I. vi. 2; II. 
ive 22); Tite, 15): 

5 We are not at all reminded by the first passage of the Johannine connection 
of Gan and ows (Pfleiderer, p. 475[E. T. 11. 208]), but the second passage does 
remind us of the Pauline axoadcpwois (§ 80, ¢), and also of Mark x. 45. Else- 
where the object of this self-surrender (45 Z0wxzev tauriy ixtp iuay) is indicated, 
when, Tit. i. 14, it is described as a cleansing from the sin of évouiz (comp. i. 15, 
according to which Christians, in contrast to unbelievers, are xaézpoi), That 
this, regarded as the indirect result of Christ’s death, is not un-Pauline, as Baur, 
p. 839, supposes, is shown in § 81, 6; 100, c; and Pfleiderer in the passage 
above has not proven that it is the indirect result ; but when the idea of adrpuois 
is connected with it (4a Avrpacnra: nes), it reminds us, at any rate, rather of 
the Petrine method of teaching (§ 49, d). itschl, 1. p. 179, finds here a com- 
bination of the types of the paschal offering and of the covenant offering, but 
there is nothing in the context to suggest this in the least, 
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And also if justification is not itself put in contrast with 
works, yet grace, which effects it, does appear, II. i. 9, quite as 
§ 75, b, in contrast with all merit of works (od cata Ta épya 
pov), and similarly Tit. iii. 5, deliverance as not proceeding 
from works (ov« é& épywv), which were done by men in the 
condition of their normal quality of life (€v SKxavocdvy). 
Tf, on the other hand, Baur, p. 339, in spite of the 
antithesis to all merit by works in our Epistles, misses 
the Pauline thesis of justifying faith, it is clear, in the 
first place, from J. i, 4, that here also the specific nature 
of the new divine institution of salvation consists in faith 
(otkovowia Ocod 4 év more). But this faith appears as 
the subjective condition of the working of God’s grace 
(ver. 14: deperrcdvacey  yapis . . . peTa TloTEWS; 
comp. Luke i. 58), and of the deliverance achieved by it 
Gr, 15)" 

(c) If baptism, Tit. iii. 5 (Aouzpov, comp. Eph. v. 26), is 
designated the medium of deliverance, this expression has a 
direct analogy rather with Peter (comp. § 44, 0) than in the 
Pauline Epistles; but the way in which this meaning of 
baptism is thought to be brought about is yet quite Pauline. 
For the waduyyevecia is but another expression for the new 
creation effected in baptism; and if Baur, p. 340, declares it 
a determination foreign to Paul to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with baptism, then that is plainly not correct, according 


6 Faith, which conducts to eternal life, is quite Pauline—confidence resting 
on Christ as the Mediator of salvation (I. i. 16: misrevew tx’ ated), a confidence 
which, according to iii. 13 (4 tv Xpird "Incod), first gives the full assurance of 
salvation, or a confidence given to God, the author of salvation (II. i. 12; Tit. 
iii. 8). That riers 4 ty Xporg in II. iii, 15 appears to stand for faith, in the 
sense of § 107, a, has, according to § 82, d, footnote 12, its analogies even in the 
earlier Epistles, when, likewise, that earlier idea of faith occurs along with the 
idea of it stamped in the doctrine of justification. ers occurs much more 
frequently, no doubt, co-ordinated with love and other Christian graces (I. i, 
14, ii. 15; Il. i. 13, iii. 10; Tit. ii. 2), as in the earlier Epistles (comp. § 106, 0, 
footnote 6), so also with love preceding (I. iv. 12), or righteousness (II. ii. 22), 
or righteousness and piety (I. vi. 11), But, on the one hand, I. i. 5, where 
faith is expressly designated the source of love, shows that there is not neces- 
sarily any logical co-ordinations intended in such enumerations; and, on the 
other hand, it may seem doubtful whether we ought not to think, in most of 
these passages, of the grace of fidelity, for which vier; stands, I. v. 12; II. iv. 7 
(comp. wars, I. i. 12, iii. 11; IL. ii, 2, 13). In our Epistles also, according to 
§ 107, c, the religious moral character of faith is quite differently emphasized. 
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to § 84, a.’ But God has poured out the Holy Spirit through 
Christ (ver. 6), and He dwells in us (II. i 14). He is the 
Spirit of prophecy (I. iv. 1; comp. the wpodpnretar: i. 18, 
iv. 14), but above all, in truly Pauline fashion, He is the 
Principle of renewal (Tit. iii, 5: dvaxaivwots ; comp. Rom. 
xil. 2; Col. iii. 10), and of the new Christian life, because He 
works the power and the love and the sound mind in man 
needful thereto (II. i. 7), and enables him to fulfil his calling 
courageously (ver. 14).° Here also Sscavocdvn is finally and 
really bestowed by grace (I. i. 9; II. iv. 8; Tit. i. 8), if also it 
has to be ever more perfectly realized by a ready striving after 
it (I. vi 11; IL. ii, 22). But divine grace itself also draws 
us, as do also the Holy Scriptures when rightly understood 


7 Reference is, to be sure, made in our passage to deliverance from destruction, 
not in so far as the guilt of sin inflicts that on men, but in so far as the sinful 
condition of the pre-Christian life (ver. 3) involves that; but Eph. ii. 5-8 is 
quite analogous, and in the earlier Epistles also the new creation is quite as 
necessary for salvation as is justification. It would no doubt be un-Pauline, if 
in ver. 7 justification appeared as the result of the deliverance effected by the 
new birth (ver. 5), or of the gift of the Spirit (ver. 6; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 476 
[E. T. ii. 208]); but this connection of thought is by no means indicated. 
Rather there is introduced in the clause denoting intention only the reference 
to justification, because the obtaining eternal life (which is here, according to 
note a, the correlative of carupiz, ver. 5) is here to be designated as the child’s 
portion, which in the real Pauline way can be shared by those adopted on the 
ground of their adoption. The position of justification after the new birth 
involves here, therefore, as little as 1 Cor. vi. 11 or Eph. ii. 15, 16, a logical 
consequens ; but it is no doubt possible that both are considered independent 
acts of God’s grace, standing in no causal connection (comp. § 84, d, footnote 
18; § 101, a). Ritschl, ii, p. 334 f., comes essentially to the same result, 
though he in a surprising way, p. 333, questions the reference of rcurpsy to 
baptism, and explains the passage by Old Testament parallels not hinted at in 
the least. 

8 The Spirit is plainly meant by the power of God, by which He Himself 
helps the Christians to suffer for the gospel (ver. 8), and to execute their 
calling (ver. 12), and therefore the grace of God may also be directly designated 
as that which communicates strength to us (ii. 1), and God Himself as He who 
helps those to repentance who have gone astray (ver. 25). On the other hand, 
Christ may also be designated as He who strengthens Christians (I. i. 12; II. 
iv. 17), whose helpful company is on that account asked (II. iv. 22) for the new 
life of the Spirit (comp. § 86, b). Only once, it is true, is the specifically 
Christian <ie¢Bas f7y characterized as a life in fellowship with Christ (II. iii. 12 : 
zy Xpora “Incod ; comp. § 84, b), and love is twice characterized as 4 ty Xpiora 
"Inood (J. i. 14; IL. i. 18); but that the whole rich circle of thoughts, which in 
Paulinism has been built round this idea, is current in our Epistles, II. ii, 11, 12, 
shows where the final living with Christ and reigning with Christ is made 
dependent on dying with Him (comp. § 84, c). 
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(II. iii, 16), to the denial of adoéBera (or adcxia; comp. IT. 
ii, 19) and Kxocpexai érvOvpiar, i.e. of the pre-Christian sinful 
life, as also to. cwhpdvws Kal Sixalas Kat edoeBas Chv (Tit. 
ii. 11, 12). That evcéBea, which must form the deepest 
basis of all living acceptably to God, is here associated with 
righteousness, will be easily understood, according to § 107, ¢. 
But the preceding idea of cwppocvrn, i.c. moral self-govern- 
ment, which keeps the desires (II. iv. 3) under control (comp. 
i. 7: wvetpa cwppovicpod), is peculiar to our Epistles,” 

(@) With the earnest exhortation to verify wholesome 
doctrine by a normal Christian moral life, is intimately con- 
nected the importance of good works in our Epistles ; and this 
is by no means un-Pauline in itself, if one does not, with Baur, 
p. 341, assert that the essence of Christianity is placed in 
them. Rather it is most truly Pauline that, while man in his 
pre-Christian state (Tit. i. 16) is incapable of any good works, 
he is first equipped for them by Christianity (ii. 1; II. i. 21, 
iii. 17; comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8), and inclined to them, inasmuch 
as Christ’s own people are as to their nature a people €j7AwrT7s 
Kadov épywr (Tit. i. 14), and the leader of the Church is a 
TuTos Kadov epywv (ii. 7; comp. I. iv. 12). To trace all 


9Itis demanded not only of the bishops (I. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8), but also of old 
and young men (il, 2, 6), and above all of women (ii. 5; I. ii. 9; comp. II. 
iii. 6), With this are connected also the repeated exhortations to sobriety (I. 
iii, 2, 11; Tit. ii, 2) and temperance (i. 8), especially from excessive use of 
wine (i. 7, i. 3; I. iil. 3, 8). In the earlier Epistles ca@poveiv stands, 2 Cor. 
y. 18, only for a sound mind in opposition to insanity, and Rom. xii. 3 for a 
healthy modesty in self-estimation. A kindred idea is éyve/e, which at times 
designates moral purity generally (I. iv. 12, v. 22), at other times it is used 
with reference to sins of the flesh in particular, as § 84, d, footnote 14 (I. v. 2; 
Tit. ii. 5). On the contrary, éyiaouss is connected with cwPpoodyn, according to 
I, ii. 15, and according to II, ii, 21, it can be realized by abstinence from all 
uncleanness, especially of the false teachers and of those who have fallen away. 
Only I, v. 10 are Christians called simply @yio. On the other side, again, 
ozuvorns, %.¢. What is honourable and dignified in the exhibition of Christian 
morality, is connected with <icfBue (I. ii, 2; comp. Phil. iv. 8). It is also 
required of old men (Tit, ii. 2), as also of children (I. ili. 4), of the deacons and 
their wives (ili. 8, 11), as also of the teachers of the Church (Tit. ii, 7). 
Regarding external things, especially in clothing (I. ii. 9), xéemsos occurs 
(iii, 2), 

10 Moreover, xwaz %pya appears to occur not only in this general sense (I. 
y. 25), but also specially for deeds of love, for which women (vy. 10; comp. 
ii, 10), the rich (vi. 18), and even all Christians are to be distinguished (Tit. 
iii, 8, 14), As the Christian cardinal virtue, namely love, appears here, which 
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salvation, as is done in the earlier Epistles, to the grace of 
God, does not exclude the idea that the perfecting of salvation 
continues dependent on men’s conduct. And doubtless, just 
as in the earlier Epistles, it is in the first place abiding in the 
faith (coOjcerat... dav pelvaow év Triotet), but at the same 
time perseverance in the Christian life (I. ii. 15), the faithful 
discharging of the special calling given to the individual 
(iv. 16: todT0 Troy... ceavTov odces), and in particular 
patience in suffering (II. ii. 10, comp. with vv. 11, 12), by 
which salvation is attained (comp. § 98, 6). Hence, if the 
Scriptures are able to lead to cwrypia through their power to 
teach and nourish, that presupposes that faith teaches to 
understand them aright (iii. 15, 16). Just so is the obtain- 
ing of eternal life (I. i. 16) made dependent on faith, and that 
life appears, vi. 12, as the reward of the fight which faith has 
to fight for its verification, especially in these times of danger 
(comp. § 107, 0)... From the point of view of such retribu- 
tion, godliness may be represented as gain (I. vi. 6), and as 
bringing profit (comp. 1 Cor. xiii, 3, xv. 32); but also not in 
so far it merits anything, but in so far it has a promise of 
this (comp. Eph. vi. 3), and of the future life (I. iv. 8), on the 


is hence (I. i. 5) the end aimed at (comp. ver. 3) in the warning against 
ivepodidacxaaiz, Which, i. 14, ii. 15, iv. 12, II. i. 13, ismentioned along with giccis 
as the most necessary (comp. note 6, footnote 6), which before all others the Holy 
Spirit works in man (i. 7), and which is elsewhere specially emphasized among the 
Christian virtues (ii. 22). As indications of this, there appear here also éwisizes 
(I. iii. 3; Tit. iii, 2; comp. Phil. iv. 5), which avoids every occasion for 
contention and quarrelling (I. iii. 3; Tit. il. 2: duos ; comp. II. ii. 22, 24 ; Tit. 
i. 7), xpadrns (II. ii. 25; Tit. iil, 2), and waxpolruix (II. iii. 10, iv. 2), which 
suppresses wrath (I. ii. 8; Tit. i, 7) and every outbreak of it (I. iii, 3; Tit. 
i. 7), hospitality (Tit. i. 8; I. iii. 2; comp. v. 10), and all covetousness (I. iii. 
3; II. iii. 2), which excludes all greediness of gain (I. ii. 8; Tit. 1. 7; comp. 
the exhortation to contentment, I. vi. 6-8), and intercession for all men (I. 1. 1, 
v. 5), comp. § 98, 0. 

11 This reminds one of the way in which Paul has elsewhere found the doctrine 
of retribution to be reconcilable with his doctrine of grace (§ 98, d), and thus it 
is, II. ii. 5, expressly said that the crown of victory will only then be given 
when one fights vizws, and, according to iv. 8, the Righteous Judge will give 
the crown which rewards human righteousness (comp. § 65, c) to those who have 
faithfully fought the good fight through (comp. also I. i. 18; Il. ii. 3, 4, and 
therewith 2 Cor. x. 4), and in consequence have earnestly looked for His 
appearing. Ritschl’s (ii. p. 113) idea, that here, in correlation with the human 
dixasoodyn, there is a change in the divine, is quite unjustified, as it is supported 
simply by dogmatic opinions of his own, 
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ground of which alone trouble and shame may be endured 
(ver. 10). But retributive judgment is also determined by 
works (II. iv» 14; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 15), and, ii. 12, stress is 
laid on the equivalent of this, with plain allusion to a saying 
of Christ (Matt. x. 33). Although all this cannot be called 
un-Pauline, it must yet be conceded that this bringing of 
the doctrine of retribution into strong prominence reminds 
one rather, as even the accord with Christ’s sayings shows, 
of the type of early apostolic teaching (comp. § 51, d; 
57,6). Especially the way in which, according to II. i. 16, 
18, Christ will admit him to mercy who has practised mercy, 
reminds strongly of Jas. i. 13. 


§ 109. The Church and the Management of the Community. 


In spite of the universality of God’s saving will, our Epistles 
acknowledge an election and a calling of the individual (a). But 
the Church is no longer the fellowship of the elect; these form 
only the indestructible stock of the Church (0). The apostle’s 
delegates guide the community by exhortation and instruction, 
by doctrine, and especially by care in keeping the doctrine pure 
in the future (c). The management of the relations of the 
community depends, above all, on the appointment of office- 
bearers, bishops, and deacons, and on discipline over it (d). 

(a) In the true Pauline way (comp. § 88, 89), the apostle- 
ship seems, in Tit. i. 1, to be appointed to nourish faith in 
God’s elect by the effectual power of the preaching of the 
gospel (4mécToAos . . . KaTa TicTW éKAnKTOV Oeod), as it 


The passages I. ili. 13 and vi. 9 appear remarkable. According to the 
former, the faithful discharge of a special calling (of zaaws dicxovicuvres) Wins a 
good stage, z.e. not certainly a higher stage of blessedness (Pfleiderer, p. 479 
[E. T. ii. 212]), but a stage by which one steps up to deliverance (comp. iv. 16). 
But while it is added immediately, za) rorany ruppnciay tv rieres, it is clear that 
that deals with the confirmation of faith, its confidence grows with its confirma- 
tion up to completeness. According to the other passage, they who employ 
their riches aright store up a good foundation for the future, proceeding on 
which, as it were, they may reach some day the reward of eternal life (comp. 
ver. 12). But that at the last judgment, when the possession of eternal life 
will be decided, inquiry will be made for works, the earlier Epistles also teach 
(§ 98, c) ; the form of expression in our passage is evidently ruled by the play of 
thought, that he who uses aright his treasures gathers for himself treasures in 
heaven, and it evidently re-echoes a saying of Christ (Matt. vi. 20). 
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is also, according to II. ii. 10, the business of an apostle to 
work for the perfecting of the salvation of the elect.1 As the 
calling appears also, i. 9, as the first step towards the realization, 
and along with that, as the token and earnest of the election, 
this calling, as proceeding from God, is called holy (xcarécas 
Kjos ayia), and warrants eternal life (I. vi. 12). Here also 
is Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God (II.i.1; 
Tit. i. 1; comp. I. i. 1: car’ érutaynv Ocod), because Christ 
placed him in His Svaxovia for the purpose designated (I. i. 12) 
The more decidedly the special Pauline doctrine of election is 
thus brought into prominence, it is the less likely that our 
Epistles should teach a universalism irreconcilable with it, as 
Baur, p. 347, supposes. But in the passage I. ii. 4, the refer- 
ence to God’s gracious will, which at least intended salvation 
for all men, simply accounts for an intercession which excludes 
no one (vv. 1-3), but cannot on that account mean a purpose 
of election determining salvation, as it is also made to lean on 
the unity of God and of the Redeemer appointed by Him 
(ver. 5), quite as the real Pauline universalism of the divine 
purpose of salvation (Rom. iii. 29). On the contrary, iv. 10, 
a distinction is expressly made between the sense in which 
God is the cwrp of all men, and that in which He is the cwr%p 
of the (elect) believers (uadtora mictov); and this can consist 
only in this, that He is really for the latter what He might 
be according to His love for the former (ii. 4). Finally, in 


1 Whether, II. i. 9, the divine predestination (=pédecis) refers to the appoint- 
ment of the individual to salvation, or only to the eternal purpose of God 
generally, may appear doubtful, although the express opposition to one’s own 
works, and the whole context, which is to give certainty to the individual, that 
God as the result of the calling, which followed on the ground of His own eternal 
purpose, will give to him the power to discharge the duty laid on him, decide 
conclusively for the first interpretation. If, I. v. 21, mention is made of éxacxeo} 
dyysro, txrexvos Stands here in the sense of chosen, as Rom. xvi. 13. 

2 Tt is in harmony with the Pauline doctrine of the divine foreknowledge 
(comp. § 88, ¢), when it is said that Christ counted the former blasphemer and 
perseecutor (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9) as faithful, because He knew that he did it 
in ignorance (I. i. 12, 13), as he witnesses of himself also, II. i. 3, that he 
had served God from his forefathers with a pure conscience. That naturally 
does not exclude the idea, that it was in virtue of grace and mercy, if Christ, 
notwithstanding the greatness of his guilt, accepted him for an apostle (I. i. 18, 
14) ; yea, even that mercy was shown to him, the chief of sinners (comp. Eph. 
iii. 8), for the purpose that for all time coming he might be regarded as a pattern 
(vv. 15, 16). 
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the passage Tit. ii, 11, the wacw avOpHrois is simply to set 
forth the paedagogic intention of the divine revelation of sal- 
vation as binding on all classes and orders, according to the 
special prescriptions for them individually, vv. 1-10. 

(b) In the earlier Epistles, the community consists only of 
those plainly elected (comp. § 92, a, footnote 2). In the 
passage II. ii. 20, on the other hand, the statement is applied 
to the house of God, ze the Church,’ that in that house 
there are very different vessels, and there is in particular 
laid down a fundamental difference between those who are for 
honourable and those for dishonourable use (comp. Rom, ix. 
21). But that the oxevn eis tiyy are really the elect, and 
that these, therefore, form but a part of the community (even 
though its proper foundation-stone), is undoubtedly imphed in 
the connection with ver, 19.4 Hence this foundation-stone 
bears the inscription: “The Lord knows them that are His,” 
as, according to note a, footnote 2, every election rests on the 
divine foreknowledge ; while the other inscription points to the 
truth, that the subjective security of belonging to this founda- 
tion consists only in steady separation from all unrighteousness 
(the oxevn efs atysiayv; comp. ver. 21), the objective rests on 
the divine election. The reason for this divergence from the 
earlier Paulinism lies clearly in the experiences which our 
Epistles presuppose. Cases had occurred of individuals 

3 According to I. iii. 15, the Church (:xzanci« rod Oso, as iil. 5, v. 16, is said of 
single churches) is the sixes @cov, ¢.e. but not in the sense of the temple of God, 
from § 92, a (Baur, p. 342), but the household of God (comp. Eph. ii. 19 : ofzsia 
@ov), in which God is the master of the house (II. ii. 21: derrsrns), and the 
bishops act as His stewards (Tit. i. 7: oixovémo: Ozov, as 1 Cor. iy. 1, ix. 17). In 
another relation the collective community is spoken of as the peculiar people of 
God (ii. 14: Aads repiovows ; comp. § 45, a), but this rests simply on His xopidrns. 

4 The customary interpretation of this verse (comp. even yet Pfleiderer, p. 469 
[E. T. ii, 201], the consequences drawn from it by him do not hence quite corre- 
spond) overlooks the fact that, in contrast to those whose faith may be overturned 
by false teachers (ver. 18), the foundation of God nevertheless standing firm 
(6 pévror orepeos bemérsos rod Ocod Eornxey), can only be that portion of the community 
to whom any such @varpérey is not possible, because it is preserved through all 
temptations on the ground of election. In this figure the Church, just as § 92, b, 
is regarded as a building of God ; but the application of it, according to which the 
immoveable foundation is no longer Christ, but the fellowship of the elect, results 
from this, that only the elect compose the unchangeable portion of the com- 
munity, and it corresponds to the idea, likewise answering to the position of the 


times, according to which the Church is no longer the receiver, but the guardian 
of the truth (I. iii, 15: ortaes xa} EOpuclen[ce v. aAne.). 
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having turned from the right way and followed Satan (L. v. 15), 
had been taken by the devil® in his snares (II. ii. 26), that 
individuals, even after the sharpest means of correction (comp. 
1 Cor. v. 5) had been applied to them (I. i. 20), had yet gone 
completely away from the truth (II. ii. 17, 18), and a falling 
away even yet greater was to be feared, when once the 
doctrines of devils prophesied (I. iv. 1) appeared. But every 
sectary, who turned away all correction, thereby condemned 
himself as an irreclaimable sinner (Tit. 1.10, 11). It was 
thus clear that all the members of the community were not 
elect; that there were those in the community who, by their 
falling away, showed themselves as oxevn eis atipiav’ 

(c) The situation of the Pastoral Epistles brings this about, 
that, along with Paul, his disciples especially appear as leaders 
ef the community, commissioned by him.’ As such, they 
receive from him instructions how they are to exhort old and 
young men, old and young women* (the latter by means of older 


5 In contradistinction to the Epistles of the captivity (§ 104, 6, footnote 4), 
therefore, both names occur again. It is peculiar to our Epistles that d:aBoros 
usually occurs as an adjective (I. iii. 11; II. ii. 3; Tit. ii. 38: calumnious), and 
accordingly, also, I. iii. 6, 7, as an appellative, the calumniator, as neither xpina 
Nor éyeidiouss permits a natural reference to the devil. According to iv. 1, the 
devil, by the agency of his rveJuara radve (dasuone), secks to mislead believers 
to make them fall away. 

6 How the original relation of these members to the community was thought 
of in our Epistles, and how it was explained in consequence with the Pauline 
idea of calling, an idea which was no longer to be held firmly in its technical 
sense (§ 88), on these points we find no hint. 

7 As Paul is a dotA0s Ozod (Tit. i. 1), sois Timothy a dotA0s xupiov (II. ii. 24; 
comp. Phil. i. 1; Col. iv. 12), a dudéxovos “Inood Xporod (I. iv. 6; Il. iv. 5; comp. 
Col. i. 7, iv. 7), who stands in the warfare of Christ (I. i. 18; II. ii. 3), or in 
the work of God (II. ii. 15). On the other hand, dvépaxos rod @zov, I. vi. 11, 
according to the exhortation following, and II. iii. 17, appears to designate only 
the Christian standing in general. But that 1 Timothy, in contradistinction 
from the other two Epistles, would already make valid in the person of Timothy 
episcopal primacy (Pfleiderer, p. 471 ff. [E. T. ii, 204]), is in no way established, 
especially the full powers of the disciples of the apostles are in part yet more 
comprehensive in the two other Epistles. 

8 Women are to be enjoined to take care that by willing subjection to their 
husbands, by love to husband and child, by modesty and hospitality, the word 
of God be not blasphemed (Tit. ii. 4, 5). Quite as, § 94, d, public appearances 
are forbidden to them as inconsistent therewith (I. ii. 11, 12), and praying in 
public in the church (which appears therefore to have been tied to no office) was 
reserved for men, who had to be in the right frame and composure for it (ver. 8), 
This subjection of women, however, is not only grounded on this, as § 94, ¢, that 
the man was first created (ver. 13), but also on this, that the woman first fell by 
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women; comp. note d), on the ground of wholesome doctrine, 
(Tit. 1, 1-6; I. v. 2), and equally so the different orders in 
the community.’ But, above all, their task is SudacKadia 
Give 316, vi 2s Titd/ se comps Minin 6:dayn) eee 
the ground of the xdpsopa given him (I. iv. 14; II. i. 6), 
Timothy has to preach the word (II. iv. 2; comp. i. 8); he 
does the work of an evangelist (iv. 5; comp. Eph, iv. 11). 
Naturally it is required throughout that the disciple follow the 
doctrines of the master, is guided by them in all his teaching 
(I. iv. 6; IL. ii.10, 14). But the most important interest of 
our Epistles is how doctrine is to be kept pure for the future in 
the Church, which is the pillar and ground of the truth (I. ii. 
15). The work of teaching is no longer henceforth to con- 
tinue left to the free exercise of the gifted (as § 92, c), but the 
disciples of the apostles are to look out for trustworthy men, 
and these they are to commission with the work of teaching, 
just as the apostles had commissioned their disciples with it 
(comp. the mapa@jxn: I. vi. 20; II. i. 14), that these may be 
capable to bear the burden of the further development of the 
truth (II. ii. 2); by this attention would naturally be given to 
the formal talent for teaching. Further, to secure the entrance 
into the community of men thus commissioned with the 


temptation (ver. 14; comp. moreover, 2 Cor. xi. 3). Their clothing is to be 
modest and simple, their ornaments to consist of good works (Tit. ii. 3; I. ii. 9, 
10). Their special life-task is rexvoyovic (ver. 15), in the discharge of which, 
apart from their general Christian duty (?@y weiwow . . . cw@poodvns), they have 
to pursue the completion of salvation, without seeking a circle of work beyond 
their sphere (comp. vv. 11, 12). When it is desired, v. 4, that the younger 
women should marry, bear children, and keep house, in order to escape evil 
repute, it is indicated, ver. 15, that cases had occurred when these were by no 
means without foundation, and that therefore the exhortation to marry had the 
same motive, as § 95, 6. Over against such experiences generally, the high 
estimation of celibacy seems to have given occasion to a consideration of its 
dangers, and accordingly, as being according to nature, marriage had to be more 
strongly emphasized. The prohibition of marriage is, I. iv. 3, expressly branded 
as a devilish error. 

9 J. vi. 17-19 shows how the rich are to be instructed in humility and a good 
use of their property ; Tit. ii. 9, 10, I. vi. 1, how slaves are to honour Chris- 
tianity by reverence, obedience, and fidelity. ven already, notice is taken, 
vi. 2, of the circumstance that slaves regarded their believing masters as on a 
footing of equality with them as Christian brethren in a wrong way, and it is 
enjoined on them, quite in a Pauline sense, that they do them service all the 
more zealously, in a way really benefiting them (comp. Eph. vi. 7), because 
they are bound to them in faith and love (comp. Philem. 11-16). 
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office of teaching, it is required to have regard to capacity to 
teach in the election of bishops (I. iii. 2; comp. II. ii. 24: 
didaxTixos), and to prefer those presbyters who are active in 
teaching (I. v. 17), so that evermore the offices of teaching 
and guiding the church may lie on the same persons, and 
mutually support each other, as the right guiding of the 
Church can come only on the ground of pure doctrine (Tit. 
ii 1). It is hence required of the bishop, that he hold 
firmly the faithful word in conformity with the (received) 
doctrine (i. 9). 

(d) To the management of the relations of the community 
belongs generally the care of the right appointment of office- 
bearers.’® That the elders of the congregation are those 
who here bear the Pauline name of ésioxozroz (Phil. i. 1), is 
plainly proved by Tit. i. 5,7 (comp. Acts xx. 28 with ver. 17). 
That a course of church development has been run is shown 
by this, that warnings are given against the putting neophytes 
into office, as these may very easily be led astray through 
pride by any such preference (I. ui. 6). The leaders of the 
church, in so far as they discharge the duties of their office 
by way of a calling, are allowed, and for the same reason as 
1 Cor. ix., to be supported by the church (v. 17,18). The 
assistants of the apostle are to exercise discipline over the 
presbyters, sharp but light; they are to be cautious in the 
choice, but unrelenting in discipline (v. 19-22). From ver. 
22 it is clear that presbyters were to be ordained by the 
laying on of hands, as they had themselves been ordained by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery and of the 

10 At Crete (Tit. i. 5), even at the first institution of elders, just as in the 
church at Ephesus, which had long had her wpzeBdrepo: (Acts xx. 17), the case of 
a later election is already kept in view (I. ili. 1, 2). There the apostle’s assistant 
acted quite independently on the command of the apostle; here also the direc- 
tions given him as to the qualifications for office in the Church show that he had 
at least to manage the election of the congregation, and to guide to the right 
men. The qualifications for a bishop (I. iii. 2-7; Tit. i. 6-9) are, in the first 
place, Christian morality in general; for those elected are to have a spotless 
character within the church and outside it; they must also have shown that 
they can manage well their own house to be able to manage the Church of God. 
Those whose children are unbelieving, or disobedient, or lead a licentious life, 
are shut out from office in the church. If it is required of office-bearers that 
they are to be such as have been but once married (I. ili. 2, 12, v. 9; Tit. i. 6), 
regard is had to the stain of incontinence, which in the consciousness of the time 
clung to a second marriage. 
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apostle (iv. 14; II. i. 6)." In like manner, as the qualifica- 
tions for the office of a bishop, are those for the office of a 
deacon discussed, I. iii. 8-13 (comp. § 106, a). In the 
appointment of deacons there is similarly a careful scrutiny 
necessary (ver. 10), in which, in particular, regard is to be 
had even to their wives (ver. 11), as they must in many 
ways assist them. Widows also belong to the officials of 
the church, and for their appointment directions are given 
(I. v. 9-16). The oversight of the female portion of the 
congregation seems to have been handed over to them 
(comp. Tit. ii, 4).” 


§ 110. Lhe Church’s Confession. 


The last times, during which severe dangers threaten faith 
and Christian morality, and even fresh trials are appointed to 
patience, are at hand (a). The Church, however, looks for the 
appearing of her adored divine Lord, who will execute judg- 
ment, and bring her into His heavenly kingdom (0). The 
expressions about it already assume in our Epistles the 
stereotyped form of the Church’s confession that had sprung 
up from Paul’s preaching (c). Even in their great doxologies, 


11 Tt follows also from both passages, that by the laying on of hands, which, 
according to § 41, d, is to be regarded as the symbol of the prayer connected 
therewith, the gifts which fit one for the office were really given; and this 
Ritschl, pp. 886, 887, seems to overlook. And this does not contradict 1 Cor. 
xii. 11, when, on the ground of gifts already possessed by them (comp. Acts vi. 8, 
and therewith § 41, ¢), they have been designated for the office by the words of 
prophets, to which there is reference, I. i. 18, iv. 14; and only increased capacity 
for the special office to be steadily executed by them is given by ordination. 

12 These widows were to be at least sixty years old, to have been married but 
once, to be of good report, and to be approved by good works (I. v. 9, 10). 
Young widows are expressly excluded, as they are in danger either to break 
the solemn pledge to Christ in their calling by a second marriage (vy. 11, 12), 
or in the unmarried state to fall again into the temptations of fleshly lusts 
working in them (vv. 14,15). Even from their youth directly this position and 
activity may become dangerous to them (ver. 13). According to ver. 16, only 
those widows seem to have a right to church support who have no connections 
to care for them. On the contrary, what is spoken of, I. v. 3-8, is simply the 
appointed supporting of widows, who are the ordinary objects of church charity. 
And even these shall have a claim only if they are really quite alone (draws 
xpos), and on that account quite helpless (vy. 3, 4, 8), and also only if they are 
worthy of support on the part of the church, and do not trifle with it by an 
immoral life (vv. 5-7). 
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Paulinism is expressed in the liturgical form of the Church’s 
confession (d). 

(a) The Church existed even in the pre-Messianic age 
(Tit. ii, 12: 0 viv aidv = 6 aiayv obros), which bears the 
character of the earthly in its opposition to the divine 
(I. vi. 17; IL. iv. 10; comp. also I. iv. 8: 4 viv Soh Kat 
7 féddovea). The last times (orepo. xaspot) are at hand, 
and will bring with them, in consequence of temptation 
from seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils (comp. 
§ 63, c), a great falling away from the faith (I. iv. 1; II. 
iv. 3, 4). The last days will be specially severe, in 
which a frightful corruption of morals will gain ground, 
which will even hide itself under a cloak of godliness (iii. 
1—5); and these days will the readers not only see, as is 
evident from the instructions (I. iv. 3-5) and exhortations 
(II. i. 5) given them regarding these days, but their pre- 
cursors are even already appearing (vv. 6-8). The hardships 
of the last times expected by Paul, according to § 98, a, 
assume then, conformably to the point of view of our Epistles, 
the form of severe imperilling of the pure faith and moral 
life. That, however, does not exclude the idea that bodily 
hardships also await the Christian. If, ili. 12, reference is 
made generally to the actual necessity of suffering for the 
Christian (comp. § 62, 0), this suffering appears, ii, 12, quite 

1 Tf the doctrines of devils (I. iv. 1), which in principle forbade marriage ant 
the use of foods (ver. 3), seem to be regarded as appearing only in the future, 
yet a false asceticism must have been already in the sphere of vision of ouz 
Epistles (I. iv. 8: 4 cuparinn youvacia ; comp. v. 23; Tit. i. 14: tvrorat 
avbpaawyv). If, in opposition to that, it is maintained that to the pure all things 
are pure (Tit. i. 15), and that everything has been given to men by God for 
their use (I. vi. 17; comp. iv. 8), that is exactly the fundamental principle of 
Christian freedom in things indifferent, as defended by Paul (comp. § 93, c). But 
above all, as it is there asserted, that everything was created good by God, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if only it is received with thanksgiving (iv. 3, 4). 
Only it may appear strange that, according to ver. 5, food is sanctified only by 
the word of God and prayer. But for the Christian (ver. 3), who is to be conse- 
erated in his whole life, the question is not, therefore, whether a thing is pure and 
good, but whether it is consecrated, by which alone is it of the same kind with 
him as one consecrated. If, now, the Zvrev%is (comp. ii. 1) can be nothing else 
than the thanksgiving required, vv. 8, 4, by which the Christian on his part 
makes the food to be consecrated, then the word of God can only be the word. 
of blessing uttered at the creation (Gen. i. 29), by which God, on His part, 


appointed the food for man, and hence made the use of it to be well-pleasing to 
Him. 
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as § 86,c,as a result of living fellowship with Christ, and 
so, along with wiotis and ayary, brouovy appears as a charac- 
teristic grace ‘of Christians (Tit. ii, 2; IJ. 11.10; I vi. 11: 
mpaimdOea). But the harder the times were, the more firmly 
was the Church to grasp for herself what she expects in the 
future on the ground of faith (Tit. ii. 13). 

(b) The receiver of the Epistle will presumably yet survive 
till the appearing of Christ, as he is to keep himself without 
blame to it (I. vi. 14); and he is conjured by it faithfully to 
discharge his office (II. iv. 1). It will follow at the time 
appointed of God (I. vi. 15: xaspots idious), as did the pro- 
clamation of the salvation given at His first appearing (Tit. 
i. 3; I ii. 6), and the latter is thus designated éwidaveca just 
as is His last (II. 1.10). With it comes the day of judgment 
(9 éxeivy yuépa: i. 12,18, iv. 8; comp. § 64, b), on which Christ, 
as the judge of the living and the dead (av. 1, 8), assigns retribu- 
tion (comp. 1. 16,18, iv. 14); with it also begins the heavenly 
kingdom of Christ (iv. 1, 18), wherefore all who dare hope 
to be delivered in it rejoice at His appearing (ver. 8). In the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment we have already seen the idea 
of the earlier Epistles, according to which, in the perfected 
kingdom of God, Christ’s mediatorship ceased, disappeared : 
(§ 103, 6); the perfected kingdom has here already become 
entirely a kingdom of Christ, who, at the appearing of His 
glory (comp. § 98, a), is expressly designated as our great 
God and Saviour (Tit. i. 13)—a fact which Gess, p. 230, 
Schenkel, p. 357, question in vain; and He is adored with a 
doxology (II. iv. 18), which Schenkel, p. 358, will refer to 
God. It is His name which the Church confesses and invokes 
Gi. 19, 22), which along with God (iv. 1; comp. ii. 14) and 
His elect angels (I. v. 21) are taken to witness. All 
this finds its example even in what the earlier Epistles 
teach of Christ's xupsorns (§ 76, 6); yet the way is peculiar 
to our Epistles, in which, II. i. 18, ii, 19, xdvpsos is used 

2 In the Second Epistle to Timothy especially, corresponding to its situation, 
is the duty to suffer for the gospel expressly emphasized (i. 8, ii. 8, iv. 5), in 
which Paul has given an example (ii. 9, 10, iii. 11). As for magistrates, on the 
other hand, by whom these sufferings are as a matter of fact appointed, not only 
ts obedience to them required (Tit. iii. 1), as in § 94, a, but also intercession for 


them, which seems even already to have been a practice of the Church, according 
Tomi, 1,2. 
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of God and of Christ quite close to each other (comp. I. 
wi 15)? 

(c) With the exception of the terms, already explained 
note 0, designating the divine glory of the exalted Christ 
who is to appear again, one searches in vain in our Epistles 
for dogmatic utterances about His person. On the contrary, 
in the designation of His coming into the world (I. i. 15), 
as an Epiphany analogous to His second coming (II. i. 10), 
the representation of Him as a pre-existent person has found 
its plastic expression. Of the facts of His historical life, His 
resurrection and descent from the seed of David (ii. 8) are 
connected in a way so aphoristic and complete, and introduced 
with the solemn pyypoveve, that this must already have been 
a stereotyped form, by which the Church made good her faith 
in the Messiahship of Jesus.* In the passage I. iii. 16, we 


3 In some passages, as II. il. 7, 14, iii. 11, iv. 17, one may doubt whether 
6 xdpios is meant for God or Christ ; but ini. 16, 18, ii. 19, 22, 24, iv. 8, 14, 18, 
22, it stands quite certainly for Christ, but only in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. On the other hand, He is called, I. i. 14, I]. i. 8: 6 xdpios tyay; 
I. vi. 8,14: 6 xdpios huwv "Inoods Xpicros, and I, i. 2, 12, I]. i. 2: Xprords "Incods 6 
zips nuav; the formula xtpis *Incods Xpiords occurs only five times in very 
doubtful readings. Generally, the names given to Christ show some variations 
from § 76, a; § 100, ¢, footnote 8. The simple name of Jesus has quite disap- 
peared, “Inoots Xpiores is certain only in II. ii. 8, Tit. ii. 18, iii. 6, and with 
6 xvpis aay it occurs in the passages above cited. The simple 6 Xporés also 
occurs only J. vy. 11; on the contrary, Xpords "Iucods seems to be the most 
common. It is quite certain I. i, 15, ii. 5, iv. 6, and always (nine times) in the 
formula iy Xpier@ "Inoot ; it may be also, in the eleven passages where the codices 
waver between “Incois Xpires and Xpirrds *"Incois, be the reading most commonly 
to be preferred. Here, also, the one God is opposed to Christ, not, to be sure, as 
the one Lord, as § 76, c, § 100, ¢, footnote 8, but as the Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus (I. ii. 5), which, in fact, comes to the same thing 
as Christ as Lord is the Redeemer. It has to be therewith considered, that the 
unity of the Godhead is not made prominent in opposition to the Godhead of 
Christ, but to account for His uniform universal purpose of love (ver. 4, and 
therewith § 109, a). 

* It is not, however, to be overlooked that it is just these moments by which 
Paul, according to Rom. i. 3, 4 (comp. § 77, a, b), proves the divine Sonship of 
Christ, and that the passages depend directly on the Pauline Gospel. The 
beautiful confession which Timothy had made before many witnesses (I. vi. 12) 
can scarcely have contained anything essentially different (comp. the Pauline 
suoroyia, Rom. x. 9; Phil. ii. 11); and when it is said, ver. 18, that Christ 
witnessed the same before Pontius Pilate, one must therefore think of His 
confession of His Messiahship (Mark xv. 2). Also this reference to a historical 
fact in the life of Christ occurring in solemn adjurations, points to a form 
already fixed, by which the Church justified her fundamental confession by an 
appeal to the first confessors of it. 
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have undoubtedly, as the unrelated beginning (read ds instead 
of @eds), and the triple pairs of short homophonous parallel 
sentences show, a fragment of an old church hymn, by which 
the Church expresses her confession of Christ, and perhaps the 
omoroyoupéves is expressly to refer to it. “EdavepoOn év 
capxi, quite as the idea émipdveva, points to a higher super- 
human subject, who previously did not exist év capxi, and 
just became visible in consequence of His coming éy capxi. 
The contrast of év capxi and év mvevpate is most naturally 
explained from Rom. i. 3, 4 (§ 78, d), according to which, further, 
édixarwOn points to the justification of His claim to Messiah- 
ship given Him by the resurrection. By #0 dayyéXous one 
most naturally thinks of His entrance into the heavenly world 
when He appeared to the angels as the Exalted One, while 
He was proclaimed as such to the nations on the earth (éxnpty@n 
év €@vecw). To the faith which He found in the world 
(érictevOn év Koop), corresponds conversely the glorification 
given Him in the divine 50£a (§ 76, d), after He was exalted 
to heaven (aveajhOn év d0£n). Here, therefore, is the Church’s 
confession, in which is embodied the sum of the mystery of 
salvation, as that confession grew from Pauline preaching. 

(d) With reference to Christ as our Lord and Mediator, | 
God, in the opening words of our Epistles, in the ordinary 
apostolic way (§ 77, 6), is designated as @eds warp (I. i. 2; 
II. i, 2; Tit. i. 4). He is the living God (1. ii 15, iv. 10; 
comp. § 6d, d), and the source of all life (vi. 13; comp. Rom. 
iv. 17), the dapevdrs Oeds (Tit. i. 2; comp. Rom. iii. 4), and 
the fountain of all truth (Tit. ii, 10), the blessed God (1. 
vi. 15), and the fountain of all blessedness (i. 11; comp. Tit. 
ii. 13). The great doxologies, I. i, 17, vi. 15, 16, are foreign 
to the Pauline methods of teaching elsewhere. God is here 
praised as the povos Oeds or Suvdatns (comp. Rom. xvi. 27: 
povw cop® Ocd), as the Bacireds TOV aidvwv or Bacideds 
Tov BacidevovTwr Kal KvpLos TOY KUpLevoVTaD, as the apOapTos 
(comp. Rom. i. 23), or He who alone possesses immortality, 
as the dopatos (comp. Rom. i. 20), or as He who dwells in 
unapproachable light, and can hence be seen by none. While, 
therefore, the individual expressions correspond to Pauline 
statements about God, yet their doxological construction and 
the correspondence of the main thought in both doxologies 
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point to a confession of the matchless glory of God, that has 
come to be in permanent liturgical use in the Church, It 
corresponds to the whole tendency of our Epistles, as these 
strive to fix the apostolic doctrine, as the Church’s possession, 
that the individual form of doctrine which has been nowhere 
more sharply expressed than in Paulinism, should here pass 
into the general form of Church confession, 
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THE EARLY APOSTOLIC DOCTRINAL SYSTEM IN THE 
POST-PAULINE PERIOD. 


INTRODUCTION. 
§ 111. The Lpistle to the Hebrews. 


THE Epistle to the Hebrews demands and justifies what 
had become unavoidable in view of the threatened apostasy— 
the complete separation of the Judaeo-Christian mother Church 
from national and ecclesiastical fellowship with Judaism (@). 
The older conception, which ascribed it to a disciple of Paul, 
or saw in it the production of a phase of a later development 
of Paulinism, could not account for its peculiarities of teach- 
ing (0). The teaching of our Epistle as a more mature form 
of early apostolic Judaeo-Christianity in all its extent, was first 
set forth with full intelligence by Boehm (¢). The Hellenistic 
author belongs to a tendency within Judaism, to which the 
most important point in the old covenant was the priestly 
institution for atonement, and his method of teaching is 
formally determined by his Alexandrian education (d). 

(a) The Epistle to the Hebrews, written no doubt shortly 
after the middle of the seventh decade, and whose readers are 
certainly to be found neither in Alexandria nor in Rome, but 
in Palestine, and specially in Jerusalem, transplants us into 
the circumstances of the mother Church as she was developing 
after the passing away of the first generation of Christians, 
who had seen the Lord Himself. The apostles were already 
dead, or had left Jerusalem. James, the Lord’s brother, had 


suffered a martyr’s death, The Church as yet held fast to the 
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law of the fathers, as the first apostles had themselves done 
once, and as is evidently presupposed in the apostolic council 
(§ 43, d). But the consciousness of the motives which had 
originally justified this firm retention of it, and which even 
Paul had acknowledged as such (§ 87, 6), were fading away. 
The longer, the more must the prizing of the legal institutions, 
in particular, the means of salvation given in them, lead to 
the depreciation and denial of those given in Christianity, 
especially if the supposition, on which such could alone be 
offered, became doubtful. But faith in the Messiahship of 
Jesus, which by the hope of His advent immediately at hand 
had for the first time removed the contradiction between the 
Messianic times promised by the prophets and the appearance 
of the Promised One in the historical present, must have 
become wavering, when, with the unexpectedly long delay 
of the advent, the hope of the commencement of the final 
consummation and the fulfilment of the promises grew faint. 
Meanwhile Zealotism within unbelieving Judaism, which was 
getting more hopelessly hardened, was increasing, and the 
persecution of the Jews who believed on Messiah was multi- 
plying from their side. The bond of national fellowship, 
which was once maintained with a view to work for Israel’s 
conversion now become without a purpose, could be main- 
tained now only at the cost of the denial of the Christian 
faith, which did not appear to fulfil to its confessors the 
expectations raised in them. In such circumstances, there 
began to gain ground increasingly a critical tendency to fall 
away from Christianity, to a complete relapse to Judaism. 
Only a decided separation of the Judaeo-Christian mother 
Church from her former national and religious fellowship with 
the Jewish Church, as it had already completely taken place 
by the Jewish Christians in the missionary regions of Paul 
(comp. § 105, d), could prevent this threatened danger. 
While the Epistle to the Hebrews summons to this decisive 
step, it contains also an exposition of the motives which must 
justify and compel Jewish Christianity finally to break with 
its past. 

(b) The critical dispute as to the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has led, in the first place, to a more exact 
examination of its special teaching. In general, the view 
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remains dominant, that the Epistle was not written by the 
Apostle Paul himself, but by one of his disciples. From this 
point of view, one is content partly to point out the essential 
points of agreement in the method of its teaching with the 
Pauline, and partly to note some contrasted peculiarities. 
In this mind Neander deals with our Epistle in the Appendix 
to his exposition of the Pauline doctrine (pp. 838-858 [E. T. 
u. 1-14, Bohn’s translation]); so do Schmidt, only more 
briefly (ii. pp. 356-359 [E. T. 513-518]), and Lechler (pp. 
159-163), and van Oosterzee (§ 43). Lutterbeck (pp. 245— 
251) has, in a way somewhat more thorough, presented from 
our Epistle the teaching of Apollos as that of a strong follower 
of Paul (comp. lately Hilgenfeld in his Zeitschrift, 1872, 1). 
Messner has in the most thorough and comprehensive way 
from this standpoint treated of the teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who, to be sure, acknowledges a certain affinity 
with Petrine teaching (comp. p. 57), but he yet ascribes the 
Epistle to a disciple of Paul. A further step was taken by 
the Tiibingen school, who ascribed our Epistle to a later phase 
of development of Paulinism, by which it seeks to set forth 
Christianity as the true Judaism (comp. Kostlin in his Joh. 
Lehrbegriff, 11. i. 4, pp. 387-472), or to harmonize Paulinism 
with Judaism by the passing over of the latter to the former 
(comp. Schwegler, i. pp. 304-325), or to make it acceptable to 
Judaism by the rejection of all that is offensive in it (Schenkel, 
§ 26, 27). Reuss (ii. pp. 265-290 [E. T. ii, 238-261) 
similarly regards it as the first production of the theology of 
transition from Paulinism to the Johannean; and Baur, in his 
Lehrbegrif’ (pp. 230-256), seeks to show it to be the first 
step towards removing the antithesis between Paulinism and 
the Judaism of the Apocalypse, by which he throws the 
ambiguity of his interpretation of it on the author himself 
(p. 248). The latest productions of Pfleiderer (pp. 324-366 
[E. T, 51-95]) and Immer (pp. 399-421) see in it a 
Paulinism coloured by Alexandrian influences. But so long 
as one starts from Paulinism for a full comprehension of the 
teaching of our Epistle, one cannot thoroughly account for its 
peculiarities, 

(c) David Schulz had already in his commentary (Der 
Brief an die Hebrder, Breslau 1818) declared the general 
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view of our Epistle to be essentially distinct from the Pauline, 
and to be throughout Jewish ; but he found, as it could not be 
otherwise with his one-sided exaggeration of this view, only 
contradiction (comp. De Wette, wéber die symbolisch-typische 
Lehrart des Br. a. d. Heb., in der theologischen Zeitschrift von 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, und Liicke, 1822, 3, pp. 1-51). 
For the first time, in consequence of the movement set agoing 
by the Tiibingen school, was the central thought of it again 
taken up by Plank (Judenthum und Urchristenthum, in den 
theologischen Jahrbiichern, 1847, 2, 3, 4), who regarded our 
Epistle as a complete counterpart, proceeding from Jewish 
Christianity, to the Pauline view. Kostlin also (in den theo- 
logischen Jahrbiichern, 1853, 1854) modified his opinion 
(comp. note 0), in the direction that the Epistle does not 
represent the Pauline school, but the general apostolic Chris- 
tianity, influenced no doubt by Paul, and that it represents a 
Jewish Christianity spiritually transformed by the impulse of 
Paulinism. More accurately, Ritschl designated the form of 
doctrine in our Epistle as a stage in the later development of 
the early apostolic form of doctrine, by which he, moreover, 
narrowed the influence of Paulinism on the Christology (pp. 
159-171). This correct conception of our Epistle lies at the 
basis of the thorough and: luminous exhibition of its teaching 
by Riehm (der Lehrbegriff des Hebriéerbriefs, Ludwigsbure, 
1858, 1859, 2 Ausg. 1867; comp. especially pp. 861-863), 
only that he estimates somewhat higher the influence of 
Paulinism (p. 865 sq.). Biblical theology has not to answer 
the difficult historical question, how far the peculiarities of 
doctrine demand or justify the assumption of an influence 
of Paul upon the author; it has only to verify its coincidences 
with Paulinism, which yet in no way by themselves justify 
the conclusion of a direct or indirect influence of Paul. It 
has, however, to start from the fact, overwhelmingly established 
from every side by Riehm, that the roots of the views of 
doctrine of our Epistle lie, in the early apostolic Jewish 
Christianity, in its difference from Paulinism ; and this assump- 
tion, on the ground of which we range the discussion of our 
Epistle in this place, will be most clearly confirmed to us in the 
exhibition of its doctrine throughout; comp. moreover, Kluge, 
der Hebréerbrief, Ausleqgung und Lehrbegrif, Neuruppin 1863. 
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(d) The author of our Epistle is, according to ii. 3, a 
disciple of the first apostles. Although not a native of 
Palestine, but a Hellenist, as his pure and select Greek 
diction shows, he must yet have continued a considerable 
time in the mother Church, and exercised a preponderating 
activity in it. If the peculiar conception of Judaism, which 
looks on it pre-eminently as the typical, yet in itself the 
imperfect institute of salvation, is conditioned by the special 
theme of our Epistle, it yet coalesces with the peculiarities of 
the author’s doctrine in all directions, that he, even before 
his conversion, must have already belonged to some tendency 
of Judaism, which put the main stress neither on the fulfil- 
ment of the law, as James (§ 37, 0), nor on the fulfilment of 
prophecy, as Peter (§ 36, 0), but upon the salvation given in 
the Old Covenant; and this not in the exact fulfilment of the 
law, as Paul the Pharisee (§ 58, 6) thought, but in the priest- 
hood, and in the atonement mediated thereby. How far to 
our author the insufficiency or the typical character of the 
Old Testament saving institute had been already given 
up by the influence of prophecy, it is not possible to say. 
But he could, at any rate, after he had found in Jesus the 
Messiah, and with Him the perfect salvation promised to his 
people, reach certainty about this only by a comparison of 
the atonement offered in Christianity with that of the Old 
Testament. Our author further, like Paul, is no novice in 
respect to theology; but he has not been educated in the 
school of Pharisaic-rabbinic learning, as the former (§ 58, a), 
but in a school in which the spirit of Alexandrianism had the 
ascendency. Yet this culture seems to leave influenced 
rather the formal side of his method of doctrine. The ques- 
tion who this author is, does not further interest biblical theo- 


1 The Alexandrian culture of the author has, since Grotius, been admitted by 
most, but it has often been driven to one-sided exaggeration (comp. Baumgarten- 
Crusius, p. 90, who will have it that all the main thoughts of the Epistle have 
been borrowed therefrom). But even Neander has shown how completely 
distinct is the spirit of our Epistle from Alexandrian speculation, and Riehm 
has convincingly proved that nothing specifically from Philo can be shown in 
it. But the Alexandrian school in general, to which the author owed his 
education, must have been ruled rather by the spirit of the Old Testament than 
by Hellenic philosophy, and must have more really preserved the spiritual 
connection with Palestinian Judaism, than the peculiarly Alexandrian Gnosis 
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logy, yet it ought to be noticed that only the supposition of 
Barnabas being the author has any real traditional basis, and 
can explain the peculiarities of our Epistle in all directions. 


§ 112. The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude. 


The second monument of this epoch, and quite irrespective 
of its genuineness, is the so-called Second Epistle of Peter, 
which in its doctrinal method is in any case very nearly 
allied to the first, but belongs to the post-Pauline period (a). 
The rise of Libertinism in principle, as also the commence- 
ment of complaints as to the delay of the advent, form the 
historical background for the exhortations of the Epistle (0). 
How little the former expositions have hit the speciality of 
its doctrinal method is clear from this, that Alexandrianism 
has been suspected init (¢c). As the Epistle is connected in its 
main section in the closest way with the Epistle of Jude, which 
was directed against the first emergence of that Libertinism, 
it seems suitable to treat of the latter along with it (d). 

(a) The question of the genuineness of the Second Epistle, 
handed down to us under the name of Peter, is not, as some- 
times happens, to be regarded as yet settled (comp. Weiss, dze 
Petrinische Frage I. in den theologischen Studien und Kriteken, 
1866, 2). If it is genuine, its origin falls shortly after the 
middle of the seventh decade, and then it is an undoubted 
monument of this epoch. But if it is not genuine, it must be 
regarded as such. Its whole doctrinal method is specifically 
Judaeo-Christian, moving in Old Testament images, histories, 
and ideas, and it exhibits in all its fundamental lines so 
manifold affinities with the First Epistle of Peter (comp. the 
work above, pp. 286-294), that we can imagine the author to 


(p. 864). The ingenious attempt by Pfleiderer to explain the teaching of the 
Epistle from the specifically Philonian view of the contrast between the 
invisible imperishable archetypal world, and the visible perishable actual world 
of sense (pp. 325-332 [E. T. ii. 51-60]; comp. Lipsius, § 591, 704, 788), seems 
to me to mix up together the two quite distinct orders of ideas of the heavenly 
dwelling of God, as the archetypal holy place, and of the heaven of perfected 
salvation, already present (é.¢. in the divine purpose), and ideally present to 
Christian hope, which do not throughout need any such explanation ; and the 
assertion that the essential superiority of Christianity is traced back in it to 
that metaphysical opposition, seems to me to have not been quite established. 
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have proceeded only from the circle of the first apostles. On 
the other hand, the Epistle is addressed to the essentially 
Gentile churches of Asia Minor (i. 1; comp. iii. 1), that had 
been formed by the Pauline activity; he is aware of the 
Pauline Epistles (iii, 15, 16), and even the Epistles of the 
Imprisonment sent to Asia Minor; there are perliaps to be 
found even traces of the doctrinal language of the Pastoral 
Epistles. Our Epistle therefore belongs to the monuments of 
the form of doctrine of the first apostles from the post-Pauline 
period, even though it is difficult to show any traces of what 
is specially Pauline in it. 

(0) The Second Epistle is hortative, as is the first; but if 
the position of Christians in the midst of the unbelieving 
world gave occasion to the exhortation of the latter (§ 36, a), 
the exhortation of the former is caused by the special 
dangers which threatened the inner life of the Church. 
That great corruption of morals, which the Pastoral Epistles 
prophesied for the last times (§ 110, a), we see here already 
in part begun. But the most dangerous thing was, that it 
excused itself for the fundamental principles of Libertinism, 
which ought to be a consequence of true Christian liberty, 
and were based on an appeal to misunderstood and misapplied 
words of Paul and other passages of the Bible. But it was 
to be expected that this Libertinism would ever more acquire 
for itself a yet more comprehensive basis, and so would 
shape itself into a false doctrine, dangerous to the soul. The 
more our author now borrows for his exhortation, as Peter 
does (§ 51, d), motives from the doctrine of Christian hope, 
the more dangerous was it if the foundations of Christian 
hope itself began to get unsteady. But even already, the 
delay in the fulfilment of this hope began at that time to be 
spoken of in the Church in a tone of complaint or of fault- 
finding (comp. § 111, a), and it was to be expected, that if 
that whole generation, within which the advent of the Parousia 
had been confidently expected, should really die out before it 
came, the frivolous doubt would deny any possibility of its 
fulfilment, and thus the fundamental grounds for striving after 
Christian virtue would be undermined. It is this historical 
situation which gives its special colouring to the exhortation 
of our Epistle, and conditions its whole contents and compass. 
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(c) Schmid (ii, pp. 212-217 [E. T. 413—416]) treats 
of the doctrines of our Epistle in the appendix to his 
representation of the Petrine doctrinal system, while he brings 
forward many right, but in no respect exhaustive, considera- 
tions as to the connection of the two; and in consequence of 
a mistaken conception of the ém/yvwous emphasized in it, he 
ascribes to the Epistle an Alexandrian colouring, which must 
stamp it as intermediate between the Petrine and the 
Johannean systems. While Lechler (p. 191 f.) and Lutterbeck 
(pp. 179-182) do not go beyond a few unimportant remarks, 
which give a result unfavourable to its authenticity, Messner 
(pp. 154-170) has dealt with the doctrinal system of our 
Epistle in the sense of Schmid in the greatest detail; while, 
on the other hand, van Oosterzee, p. 30, has mainly sought to 
prove the relationship of its doctrinal system with that of 
First Peter. On the side of the Tiibingen school, Schwegler 
(ii. pp. 495-517) has enrolled our Epistle in the history of 
the development of the Roman Church, and reckoned it along 
with the pretended Gospel of Mark recommended by him, and 
the Clementine Recognitions, which represent the complete 
conclusion of peace. He declares its dogmatic character to be 
Petrine, and finds Philo’s writings to be diligently used in it, 
although, to be sure, the proof for this adduced by him 
- cannot prove anything (comp. Immer, p. 493 f.). Baur, on 
the other hand, only asserts that Christianity is conceived 
of in it theoretically as émiyvwous, practically as ayamrn or 
ape, and thus Paulinism and Jewish Christianity were 
united, in which was shown the tendency of the doctrinal 
system of the Catholic Church as it was being shaped (p. 297). 

(d) The Epistle of Jude, written apparently about the 
middle of the sixth decade, comes from the brother of James, 
whom we, § 37, put among the representatives of the early 
apostolic type of doctrine. It is very natural, on this account, 
to connect his doctrine with that of this James, and by this 
Schmid (ii. pp. 140-150 [E. T. 368-374]) and Messner 
(pp. 99-107) have allowed themselves, in fact, to be misled. 
In his doctrine of the judgment he is to present a sidepiece to 
the doctrine of James about the law. But our Epistle neither 
contains any special doctrine of the judgment, which naturally 
is spoken of only in his threats against those libertines he is 
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contending with (whom both regard, but mistakenly, as 
special false teachers), nor does he show elsewhere any 
affinity to the Epistle of James beyond the common funda- 
mental principles of Jewish Christianity. Since, now, the 
Second Epistle of Peter was not only acquainted with the 
Epistle of Jude, but in its polemic against the libertines 
(note 0) is in great part in harmony with it, their spiritual 
affinity is thereby established on both sides. In this 
Epistle there are shown, to be sure, although its method of 
teaching is rooted in the Old Testament, hints even of the 
Pauline method in contradistinction from the Epistles of 
Peter. Yet we shall ever have a right to reckon the other- 
wise small results, which the Epistle of Jude furnishes to 
biblical theology, incidentally with the representation of 
doctrine of the Second Epistle of Peter (comp. Immer, p. 491). 
Lechler (p. 170 f.) and Lutterbeck (p. 176 f.) have contented 
themselves with establishing its Jewish-Christian character 
in general. Reuss has, by the way, made use of both our 
Epistles as sources for Jewish-Christian theology (i. book iv.). 
Van Oosterzee has included the Epistle of Jude, § 31, among 
the doctrinal systems allied to the Petrine. Schwegler has 
dealt with it only by way of appendix (i. pp. 518-522), in, 
order to prove a tendency to recommend the apostolic 
tradition, which would be put strangely enough in the mouth 
of an unknown individual, for whom only the claim was 
made for the honour to be the brother of the honoured head 
of the Jewish Christians. 


§ 113. The Johannean Apocalypse. 


The third monument of this period, in which the inner 
dangers and the external troubles required a re-quickening of 
the flagging hope in the nearness of the Parousia, is the 
Apocalypse (a). This comes apparently from the Apostle 
John; but it must in any case be considered, without reference 
to the other Johannean writings, as a witness of the early 
apostolic Jewish Christianity of this period (6). The 
prophetic character of the book renders it more difficult to 
estimate its biblical theological value, but it does not lessen 
that value (c). In the former conceptions of its method of 
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doctrine, the question above all else has been discussed, 
whether any antithesis to Paulinism is uttered in it (d). 

(a) At the beginning of the seventh decade stands in any 
ease the sole prophetic writing of the New Testament, though 
the historical references of the Apocalypse may point to the 
year 68, or more correctly the year 70. In it once again, to 
the doubts and anxieties on account of the delay of the 
Parousia, which emerged at this time (§ 111,a; 112, dD), 
there was opposed the most energetic announcement of its 
immediate nearness. The author in a series of visions has in 
part received the assurance that it is at hand; he partly sees 
in striking images itself, its foretokens, and the process of the 
final consummation beginning with it. He even undertakes 
to point out the signs of the time after the method of the 
Jewish Apocalypse, and to indicate within his historical field 
of vision its milestones, by which one may count the steps 
which the development of the last times must take till the 
final catastrophe. Everything, moreover, in this period recalls 
it. Inthe Church, Christian life has sunk low, and heathenish 
Libertinism misleads her by its false prophecy, which professes 
to be deep wisdom (comp. § 112, 0, d). Persecutions by 
Jews and Christians have affected the Church, but above all 
is the horror of the time of Nero, which furnished the author 
with the image, ever before his eyes, of the capital city of 
the world drunk with the blood of the martyrs. As in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Second Epistle of Peter, so 
here too the proclamation of the Parousia is at the same time 
a powerful call to repentance, as also a powerful declaration 
of comfort. 

(0) The oldest tradition, which begins indeed with Justin, 
ascribes the Apocalypse, quite unanimously, even thus early 
to the Apostle John. The doubts which emerged later in 
the church of Alexandria, and made the canonical validity of 
the Apocalypse a matter of contention for long in the Kast, 
spring, one strongly suspects, from a dislike of the contents 
of the book. The glowing phantasy, and the flaming indigna- 
tion towards the enemies of the kingdom of God, which 
characterize the book, correspond to the image of the son of 
thunder, which the earlier Gospels show us; and there can 
be no doubt that the fundamental type of his doctrinal views 
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is that of the early apostolic Jewish-Christian Church. And 
hence the Tiibingen school have rightly blamed for one- 
sidedness the later criticism, which, in the dilemma to ascribe 
either the Apocalypse or the Gospel and the Epistles to the 
Apostle John, decides without further trouble for the latter. 
That dilemma, however, to which they firmly adhere, is yet 
by no means proved by the evidence (comp. Hase, die 
Tiidinger Schule, Leipzig 1855, pp. 20-30). Biblical theology 
has as little to settle the justification for that theory as it has 
to settle the question of authenticity; it has to present the 
doctrines of the Apocalypse as those of a monument of the 
early apostolic Jewish Christianity, as these took shape in 
this post-Pauline epoch; and it has, on the other hand, only 
to take care that the reference to the doctrinal method in 
writings, in any case so diverse and so much later, which 
bear the name of John, does not prejudice a fair appreciation 
of the peculiar character of our book. 

(c) Corresponding to the special task of our book, the 
doctrine of Christian hope stands in the forefront of its view 
of doctrine ; yet it presents in several other ways the peculi- 
arity of the doctrinal method of the author, since the exhorta- 
tion running through it refers in many ways to his conception 
of the Christian salvation, and to the moral motives involved 
in it. The greatest difficulty in the way of the biblical 
theological treatment of the book hes in this, that, in con- 
formity with the whole plan of the book, many views full of 
significance are presented only in images, whose interpreta- 
tion is not easy, and often it is difficult to show in them with 
certainty the limits of what is competent to a learned 
interpretation, and what belongs only to the poetic colouring. 
The prophetic character of the book, on the other hand, can 
in no wise diminish its biblical theological value. As surely 
as visions lie at the basis of the representation of the book,— 
visions which were to the author the bearers of a divine 
revelation,—so certainly are the seven visions of our book, 
which are artificially presented, executed in colours evidently 
borrowed from the study of Old Testament prophecy and our 
Jewish apocalyptical writings, and advance in systematic order 
(comp. my Recension von Diisterdreck’s Commentary im dem 
theologischen Literaiurblatt von 1860, Nos. 1, 2), a free 
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literary reproduction of what was given the author to behold 
on the ground of their revelations of the future. Like every 
other doctrinal writing of the New Testament, it can, on that 
account, but reproduce the God-given contents with the 
stamp of an individual, which shows the special doctrinal 
view of the author. 

(d@) By Schmid and Lutterbeck the Apocalypse is drawn 
on, only incidentally, with a view to a comparison with the 
representation of the Johannean doctrinal system; Lechler, 
while he too assumes its apostolicity, has first presented 
its doctrinal system independently (pp. 199-205), and then 
compared it with the Johannean (pp. 228-232; comp. van 
Oosterzee, § 49). Messner, on the other hand, who does not 
hold it to be apostolic (p. 363), has. set forth with tolerable 
fulness its doctrinal system as the last (pp. 365-381), but he 
has in this confined himself almost entirely to the eschatology 
and the Christology. The Tiibingen school has been the first 
to set up a more thorough investigation into the whole 
theological character of our book, and to that school it was 
the only monument of early apostolic Jewish Christianity 
of any consequence (comp. Kostlin in his Joh. Lehrbegriff 
(pp. 482-500). Only a writing which in any case arose 
before the Pauline period must not be used, with Reuss 
G. 4), as a source for the oldest Jewish-Christian theology. 
Naturally, the Tiibingen school finds in it an emphatic 
antithesis to Paulinism; but however often that may be 
asserted (comp. yet Immer, pp. 163-169), as little yet are 
the otherwise very diverse attempts by Baur (pp. 207-230 ; 
comp. on the other hand, Ritschl, pp. 120-122) and Schenkel 
(§ 21) to prove it to be considered successful. The indepen- 
dent representation of the Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse by H. 
Gebhardt (Gotha 1873 [translated into English, T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1878]) rests mainly on the proof of the identity 
of the author with that of the other Johannean writings 
(comp. my “ Recens.” in the Stud. vu. Krit. 1874, p. 582 ff). 


§ 114. The Historical Books. 


The latest of the documents belonging to this class are the 
synoptical Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles (a). Their 
VOL. Il. L 
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origin is also conditioned, to be sure, by the circumstances of 
the time, by which the apparent delay of the Parousia 
threatened to weaken the faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and in the fulfilment of the promise (0). Their biblical 
theological value is conditioned by a critical decision as to 
the literary use of sources and traditional matter made use of, 
a decision which may and ought to be carried to some sure 
stage (c). Former labourers here offer little help for the 
execution of our task, because they either ignore the critical 
question, or else settle it in a falsely one-sided way (d). 

(a) There can be no doubt that the first two Gospels, which 
bear the name of Matthew and Mark, are to be looked upon 
as witnesses for early apostolic Jewish Christianity. Not 
only are their authors acknowledged to have been Jewish 
Christians, but the Gospel of Mark rests on a Petrine 
tradition; the so-called Gospel of Matthew on a written 
tradition of the Apostle Matthew (comp. § 11, a, 0). If with 
these we at the same time include the Gospel of Luke, and 
its continuation, the so-called Acts of the Apostles, although 
their author was without doubt a Gentile Christian and a 
follower of Paul, then would even that find its justification in 
the affinity of the former with the two other synoptical Gospels. 
But this affinity rests even on this, that the Gospel of Mark 
and the early apostolic sources of the first Gospel must have 
lain at the basis of the writing of the Gospel, as also were 
other early apostolic sources made use of either directly or 
indirectly (§ 11, c), while similar sources must, according to 
§ 35, b, have been at the basis especially of the first part of 
the Acts of the Apostles. But a writer who made such 
abundant use of early apostolic sources, in spite of his 
dependence on Paul, could not be regarded as a representative 
of pure Paulinism. Larly apostolic and Pauline elements 
must have become mixed in his doctrinal view, and his 
writings would be distinguished from the other documents 
mentioned in this section only in this way, that there is here 
undoubtedly a more direct influence of Paulinism; and that, 
even though such is to be assumed in them, it here forms 
not the woof, but the warp of the web of his doctrinal views. 

()) Our synoptical Gospels arose partly before and partly 
after the year 70, the Acts of the Apostles a little later; 
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they belong therefore chronologically to this period. It is 
also very likely that the rise of our Gospel literature is 
closely connected with the circumstances of the time. The 
more that the most decisive evidence for Jesus’ Messiahship 
seemed to be brought into doubt by the apparent delay of the 
Parousia (§ 111, a; 112,06; 113, a), all the more must the 
regard of the Church have been turned back to the historical 
life of Jesus, and in it must have sought for those moments 
which, even irrespective of His glorious return, set forth 
securely the Messianic character of His appearance. <A 
representation, moreover, of Jesus’ life could not be given 
without reviving the hope of His speedy return by the pro- 
duction of His prophecy of the Parousia. If the first two 
evangelists have set before themselves specially this task, this 
is presented from another side by the Pauline Luke. We 
have seen, § 90, 91, how it was that Paul reconciled the 
apparent contradiction of the history of Christianity, which 
found its richest and most significant development on Gentile- 
Christian ground, with the promise given to Israel, with 
which the earliest form of the hope of the Messianic final 
consummation was connected (§ 42, a). As, now, with the 
fall of Jerusalem the temporary rejection of Israel had 
become decisive, this apparent contradiction must have 
become glaringly prominent; and it was natural to seek in 
the life of Jesus, and in the history of the apostles, those 
moments which set forth the transference of Christianity from 
the Jews to the Gentiles as a transference ordained of God. 
Regarded from this side, the writings of Luke, which assumed 
this task expressly, must have helped to strengthen the 
certainty of the Messianic salvation, in spite of the unex- 
pected form of its development, and thereby to meet any 
doubt as to its hoped-for consummation. But the first Gospel 
also had apparently already canvassed this task, and, so far as 
it was possible in a narrative of the life of Jesus, had sought 
to solve it. 

(c) The biblical theological value of the historical writings 
depends in no respect on the idea ruling in the Tiibingen 
school, according to which the oldest church had not in them 
the viewpoint of original historical documents, but, as they 
had sprung from the dogmatic consciousness of the time, 
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conformably to this they modified them ever afresh (comp. 
Schwegler, i. p. 258). Even if the traditionary matter used 
in them was.essentially historical, and was regarded as such, 
yet even from the selection and grouping of the materials, as 
well as from the individual literary reflections on these, the 
point of view could in several ways be recognised from which 
the author regarded it. So far as we can now trace the use 
made of the sources by the authors, it is added that in their 
motives for deviating from the sources, where these can be 
established, are exhibited the conceptions and views peculiar 
to them.’ The matter is more difficult when we are in a 
position to ascertain nothing reliable as to the sources, 
whether verbal or written, from which the first or third 
evangelist has drawn. Then nothing else remains but to 
regard the facts, reflections, or sayings of Jesus, contained in 
these portions in the form and conception in which they are 
received by the individual evangelist, as their special 
spiritual possession, and as a moment for the determination ~ 
of their doctrinal view, where it does not somehow lie in the 
nature of the case that the statements taken from their 
sources refer to the views of an earlier period, as does much 
in the preliminary history of Luke. In this relation the 
treatment of the Acts of the Apostles presents the greatest 
difficulty, where cautious criticism cannot think of a detailed 

1 This is least of all possible with Mark, when, not to speak of the very free 
use of single passages from the apostolic sources, the dividing line is not to be 
drawn with any certainty throughout between what the author took from 
(Petrine) tradition by word of mouth, and what he contributed from his own 
conception. On the other hand, the work of Mark can be perfectly traced in 
our first and third Gospels, and also the use made of apostolic sources, where 
these have been used independently by both. From the analogy of the 
doctrinal peculiarities thus gotten on the one hand, and the character of the 
apostolic sources on the other hand, further conclusions can then be drawn of 
what has been altered or added by one of the two only of what was drawn from 
apostolic sources (§ 11, d). 

? The historical question, whether trustworthy traditions from the life and the 
lips of Jesus are herein contained, or whether only the ideas of the Church, by 
means of the authors regarding Jesus and the utterance of what they looked 
upon as the opinion or the command of Christ have been therein embodied, 
does not come within the sphere of biblical theology. For it only the facts and 
utterances of Jesus, as recorded by the Gospels, or by one of them, are estab- 
lished by means of the evangelists, as existing in the consciousness of the 


Church at the time when the Gospels arose, and as regulation for her doctrinal 
development. 
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separation, carried through the whole book, of the accounts 
taken from the sources, or directly from eye and ear witnesses, 
and of what has been added by Luke (comp. § 85, 2).2 Yet 
not only does the plan and the doctrinal tendency of the Acts 
of the Apostles remain full of significance, but enough is to 
be found throughout the whole book, which, as the representa- 
tion of the writer, may be referred directly to his views. 
There is much, to be sure, which now seems to be a peculiarity 
of Luke’s conception, which belonged originally to his sources ; 
but inasmuch as he has appropriated them in the way before 
us, they may yet be looked on as his spiritual property. 

(d) It helps little to the solution of our task when Schmid 
and Lechler compare the Gospel of Matthew with the Epistle 
of James (comp. Schmid, i. pp. 133-139 [E. T. 363-368]; 
Lechler, p. 171); van Oosterzee, Mark and Matthew with 
Jude (§ 31); all three, the writings of Luke with Paulinism 
(comp. Schmid, pp. 355-366 [E. T. 513-518]; Lechler, pp. 
156-158; van Oosterzee, p. 211); and the first of them 
compare the two Jewish-Christian Gospels with the doctrinal 
system of Peter Gi. p. 211 ff. [E. T. 412]). Lutterbeck deals 
very thoroughly with the doctrine of the Gospel of Matthew, 
as the first stage of the doctrinal system of Peter (pp. 
158-169); that of the Gospel of Mark, in common with the 
Epistles of Peter, as the third stage of it (pp. 182-184), in 
a way which corresponds neither with the trustworthiness of 
the Gospels nor with the originality of Mark. He is more 
cautious in the section about the doctrines of Luke discussed 
in the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles (pp. 238-244). 
In complete conformity with his system, Baur, pp. 297-338, 
has represented the doctrinal system of the synoptical 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles, as the fourth stage 
in the second period, according to which they are treated as 
purely doctrinal writings, which have quite freely invented 


3 For the representation of the earliest apostolic preaching, and for the 
religious life of the early Church, we have made use of this especially in its 
first portion, and similarly of many a part in the later sections for the illustra- 
tion of Pauline doctrine and of life in the Pauline churches. But as even in 
the first part much can be distinguished irom the tradition made use of as 
belonging to the peculiar conception of Luke, so also the later sections can be 
variously used, in order, from the way in which Luke reproduces the words of 
his apostle, to find out his conception of Paulinism. 
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their materials in conformity with their doctrinal tendency, 
or have changed them. In complete opposition to this, Reuss, 
in his handling of the three Gospels (ii. pp. 344-366 [E. T. 
ii. 311-339]), has occupied himself mainly with the proof, 
that the supposed theological party points are not indicated 
- in our writings, and that they cannot be put under the point 
of view of doctrinal writings with a tendency, unless they are 
to be convicted of self-contradiction. 


See TON VE 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW COVENANT. 


Comp. van den Ham, Doctrina de veteri novoque testamento in ep. ad 
Hebracos exhibita, 1847. 


§ 115. The Imperfection of the Old Covenant. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews presents the relation of 
Judaism and Christianity under the aspect of a New Cove- 
nant which is to bring the promise given in the Old to 
fulfilment (a). Such fulfilment was dependent on the fulfil- 
ment of the law, and that even by the pious of the Old 
Covenant remained very imperfect (0). To meet this want, 
to be sure, there was given the atoning institute of the Old 
Covenant, which was to bring about for the members of the 
covenant the perfection necessary for obtaining the fulfilment 
of the covenant promise, but it had proved to be defective 
and unreal (c). It could only have this one object, prefigura- 
tively to set forth as a typical prophecy the perfect atonement 
of the New Covenant (d). 

(a) What Christ proclaimed as the coming of the kingdom 
of God (§ 13, c), what the early apostles as the appearance of 
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the Messianic last times, and the perfecting of the theocracy 
begun (§ 40, a; 44, a), what Paul as the fulness of time and 
the beginning of the economy of grace (§ 75, a, b), that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews so designates, that the first covenant 
(viii. 7, 13, ix. 15) has given place to the covenant recently 
made (véa: xii, 24), which as to its nature is new (xawn: 
ix. 15), and as to its continuance is eternal (xiii. 20) The 
object of this covenant is at last to.bring to actual fulfilment 
the promise which the Old Covenant was meant to fulfil and 
could not. The author points out in particular that the 
promised rest of God, which could not be given to the people 
of the Old Covenant, is to be looked for now in the New 
Covenant (iii. 7-iv. 10), and that all the righteous of the Old 
Covenant, even though they may have received the fulfilment 
of single promises (vi. 15, xi. 33), yet have not obtained the 
promise absolutely, ze. the covenant promise (xi. 39), because, 
along with the members of the New Covenant, they were to 
attain to the perfection (ver. 40) which the Old Covenant 
could not give, and which alone could qualify them for it. 
We have therefore in the Gospel, which presents to our view 
the fulfilment of the promise, received the same glad tidings 
as the people of the Old Covenant (iv. 2, 6); and the 
aim of the New Covenant is the reception of the covenant 
promise of the Old Covenant (ix. 15, x. 36), whose fulfilment 
it can bring about, because it alone realizes the conditions 
thereto. But this promise was not first given when the 
Sinaitic covenant was set up;” but this is already the first 

1 This view is based on the prophecy in Jer. xxxi. 31 sq. (vii. 8, x. 16), 
which Paul also quotes (Rom. xi. 27) without making more of it; it is also 


referred to by Christ in the words of the institution of the Supper (Mark 
xiv. 24; comp. § 22, c), and it appears in a significant passage in Peter (i. 2; 
§ 49, c). The covenant is a contract between God and His people; but, in 
conformity with the relation between the two parties, the making of the covenant 
is from God alone (viii. 9, 10). He it is who has given the covenant to His 
people, for the fulfilment of which He binds Himself by entering into covenant ; 
the covenant and the promise are correlative ideas (ix. 15). But the fact is now 
evident that this promise has not been fulfilled in the Old Covenant, and hence 
the need of a New Covenant which can actually realize it. 

2 As Paul already dates the promise from the time of Abraham (§ 72, d), so 
here also the Abrahamic promise is the basis of the Christian hope (vi. 13-18), 
on which account Abraham has in his eye the same goal of hope as the Christian 
(xi. 10, 18-16). Hence one cannot say, with Riehm, p. 232, that with Paul the 
promise was given before the law, but, with our author, after it ; for the passage 
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step towards the realization of it among the people, who 
certainly had not reached and could not reach the goal. 

(0) To make the people acceptable to God, and thereby 
capable of receiving the covenant promise, there was given 
them at the making of the covenant at Sinai the law, and 
this, to be sure, according to the teaching of the Palestinian 
Jews (comp. § 42,d; 71, c), by the mediation of angels (ii. 2: 
0 bv ayyéAX@y AadnOels AOyos); and this law of Moses (x. 28) 
was before the ratification of the covenant solemnly read by 
him in the presence of all, that they might now on their part 
bind themselves to its fulfilment (ix. 19; Ex. xxiv. 7). The 
awful severity of holy obligation which the Jews took upon 
themselves in entering the Old Covenant is indicated by the 
author, xii. 18-21, by the terrible appearances which accom- 
panied the giving of the law at Sinai.® Every transgression 
of this law was a breach of the covenant, which released God 
from His obligation towards the people, and rendered the 
fulfilment of the covenant promise impossible* But now, 
under the Old Covenant, transgressions were constantly occur- 


vii. 28 does not refer to the covenant promise, but to the promise of a new 
priesthood, which should bring about the realization of the covenant promise. 
Certainly the declarations of the early apostles are in accordance with the 
thought that the patriarchal promise refers to the final goal looked for by the 
Christian Church (§ 48, a). M 

3 The law, as it belongs to the very essence of the covenant, cannot naturally 
be awanting in the new, but it is now written on the heart of the people, 
according to the promise of Jeremiah, xxxi. 33 (vili. 10, x. 16). From this 
latter view James also starts (§ 52, b), and it lies in a turn, directed, to be sure, 
against the law, at the basis of the Pauline doctrine, according to which the 
New Covenant is a spiritual covenant in opposition to the covenant of the law 
(§ 87, a). But the thought suggested by that prophecy to the author, that the 
defectiveness of the Old Covenant lay in the law’s not being yet written on the 
heart, is carried no farther in our Epistle; and hence it must not be brought 
forward, as by Riehm, p. 101, as a characteristic of the difference between the 
Old and New Covenants as taught in it. For the same reason also the difference 
between the Old and New Covenants, expressed by the Pauline contrasts of 
letter and spirit, of bondage and freedom, are equally foreign to our Epistle, 
even though the latter occurs, but in a different application, in early apostolic 
preaching (§ 49, d ; 52, 0). 

* Also with Paul, law-giving belongs to the essence of the Old Covenant, so 
much so that, 2 Cor. iii, 14, the reading of the law is the reading of the Old 
Covenant. The Old Covenant is designated, Gal. iv. 24, a covenant of bondage. 
But he distinguishes between the legal covenant, made with the nation at Sinai, 
and the covenants of promise made with the fathers (Rom. ix. 4; Eph. i. 12). 
As he regards the latter as pure acts of grace, which attached no condition to 
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ring (ix. 15: ai éwi 7H mpwry SiaOynKn wapaBacess), and 
even because the fathers continued not in the Old Covenant 
(by fulfilling the law), God must promise a New Covenant, if 
He would yet fulfil the covenant promise (viii. 9, after Jer. 
xxxl 32). No doubt our Epistle clearly distinguishes 
between sins of weakness and ignorance on the one hand 
(aoGéveva: v. 2, vii. 28; comp. iv. 15 ; dyvonpara: ix. 7, v. 2), 
as all the righteous even commit them, and transgression on 
the other, arising from intentional despising of the law (x. 28) 
and wilful disobedience, which in the Old Covenant incurred 
righteous retribution, because the threatening must remain 
BéBatos (ii. 2; comp. x. 28); like as the generation which 
followed Moses out of Egypt, on account of stiff-necked 
disobedience, had to perish in the wilderness, and must not 
come to the promised rest (iii, 15-19).° Only these deadly 
sins, therefore, involve a breach of the covenant in the fullest 
sense, and every one who commits them remains shut out for 
ever from the fulfilment of the covenant promise. But each 
transgression of the law hinders the completion of the covenant 


the promise, so the law could as little annul the promise as the unfaithfulness 
of men could annul the faithfulness of God, which guaranteed the fulfilment of 
the promise to the posterity of the fathers (§ 72, d). 

5 There were, it is true, d/xa:o: even in the Old Covenant (comp. xi. 4, x. 38); 
but they, too, according to xii. 23 (comp. xi. 40), needed yet reaciwois. Their 
“Oixasoovvn (xi. 88), just like that of those who were not under the law (xi. 4, 7, 
vii. 2), cannot therefore be regarded as a perfect fulfilment of the law, or as 
absolute moral perfection. It is rather, x. 22, presupposed that all the 
members of the Old Covenant had an evil conscience, ¢.e. a conscience of sins 
committed (ver. 2), in consequence of which they needed cleansing and perfect- 
ing (ix. 14, 9). The cvveidnoss here, just as with Paul, is not men’s consciousness 
as to their relation to God, as Riehm, p. 676, defines it, but their consciousness 
as to the moral qualities of their actions and dispositions (xiii. 18) ; and that, no 
doubt, is determined according to the divine law. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the contrary, in reference to d«socvvn, follows the mode of speech of the 
first apostles, in contradistinction to that of Paul (comp. § 65, 0). 

6 Corresponding to this, the sinful acts of pre-Christian times, so far as they 
belong to that category, are designated, just as by Peter (§ 44, c, footnote 5), 
negatively rather as épya vexpé (vi. 1), de, as works which have not, as all living 
creatures have, a living energy, which ought here to consist in the attainment of 
the divine good-pleasure, rather as all dead things, a defiling energy, in this 
case defiling the conscience with guilt (ix. 14) ; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 339 [K. 'T. 
ii. 67], who, however, it is true, adds here, ‘‘that these works belong to death, 
and deliver men over to death,” by which the idea of death is taken in a double 
sense, and partly in the sense of spiritual death, which is quite unproved here. 
Gess also, p. 448, mixes up this with the right one. 
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relationship, because that presupposes a fellowship of men 
with God, which cannot exist between sinful men and a holy 
God; and as the fulfilment of the covenant promise can take 
place only within covenant relationship, this became impossible 
to all the members of the Old Covenant by their transgressions.’ 

(c) As, now, God, even at the setting up of the covenant, 
could foresee that transgressions would never cease, to prevent 
the full accomplishment of the covenant relationship, there 
was essentially connected with the law of the Old Covenant a 
provision, by which transgression was atoned for, and the 
defective fulfilment of the law was, as it were, adjusted, at 
least so far as the forgiveness of sins was generally possible, 
and no sin of wilfulness deserving of death (note 6) had been 
committed. This institution was the priesthood and the 
institution of sacrifice, by which the people were to be put 
into the position of perfection (redXedwors), ve. into that con- 
dition, perfectly corresponding to the holiness of the divine 
covenant, in which the covenant relation could be in its 
fullest sense realized.® If, now, through the Old Testament 


7 With the question, how it came about that in the Old Covenant trans- 
gressions of the law never ceased, our Epistle does not meddle; there is not 
anywhere, in consequence, a word said to trace it to the o#pZ, as is done by Paul., 
By its distinction between sins of weakness and sins of wilfulness, a distinction 
we found in Peter (§ 42, 6; 44, c), and in a certain sense even in the teaching of 
Jesus (§ 22, 6), it is not to be supposed that all sins in an equal way are to be 
regarded as opposition to God in principle, which brings death (and therewith 
the opposite of the promise), as with Paul, who never refers to any such 
distinction, but rather regards all sins as alike deadly (§ 80, c, footnote 11). 

8 In this rule, which, as with Paul, comes to be subordinate to the rule of 
life given in the law, the author sees the peculiar weak point of the Old Testa- 
ment law. Wherever he speaks of the law and its commandments, it is nearly 
always the law relating to priests (vii. 5, 16, 18, 19, 28), or the laws relating to 
sacrifice (viii. 4, ix. 22, x, 1, 8), along with the rules for sacred worship con- 
nected therewith (ix. 1: dnumpyare Aurpeles), and the regulations about meats, 
drinks, and washings (ix. 10) that are meant. According to vii. 11, the whole 
legal constitution depends on the priesthood, and with the latter the whole law 
is changed (ver. 12); according to viii. 6, the priestly action is the standard for 
the perfection of the covenant; for by that alone could the object of the 
covenant relation be realized, along with the bringing in of the reAsiwois of the 
members of the covenant, by means of that could the Old Covenant become a 
saving institute. Accordingly, that which is to bring about the salvation 
promised in the covenant relation is not, as with Paul, the dxesacdvn, to be 
effected by a perfect fulfilling of the law, but the reaciaois, which, in spite of an 
ever defective fulfilling of the law, is to be effected by the saving institute given 
in the law itself. 
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priesthood perfection could have been really attained, there 
would naturally have been no need of a New Covenant with a 
new priesthood (vii. 11). But, as a matter of fact, the law, 
which established this priesthood, brought nothing to perfec- 
tion (ver. 19), as is clear from this, that all, even the righteous 
of the Old Covenant, needed perfecting (xi. 40); it is thus 
proved to be ineffectual and unprofitable (76 atts dobeves 
kal avederés: vii. 18). It set up priests who had infirmity 
themselves, and on that account required atonement (vv. 27, 
28; comp. v. 2, 3); it assigned the priesthood to mortal, and 
therefore to changing men (vil. 8, 23); while by connecting the 
priesthood with fleshly descent, it proved to be but an évtony 
capxwy (ver. 16). These priests served, to be sure, in the 
Holy Place, but only in that made with hands (ix. 11, 24), the 
shadowy copy of the true (heavenly) holy place (vv. 23, 24: 
TA UTodeiypata, Ta avTitUTa TOY adnOwvdv; comp. Vili. 5: 
oltives bTrodelypats Kat oxida NaTpevovow), which belongs to 
the earthly world (ix. 1: 16 &ysov Koopuxov). These sacrifices 
could not effect what they ought to have effected, the rerecdaau 
Tov NaTpevorTa (ix. 9), as the need of their continual repeti- 
tion shows (x. 1); the conscience was not purified from the 
consciousness of guilt by them (vv. 2, 3), because the blood of 
animals could not take away sin (vv. 4, 11; comp. ix. 12); 
they could only effect Levitical purification, ie. a xalaporns 
Ths capes (ix. 13). They could hence mediate no real 
approach to God, as the setting up of a Holy Place separate 
from the Holy of Holies itself shows in emblem (ix. 8, 9), and 
all the other ordinances also, which had in view Levitical 
purity, are only fleshly ordinances (ix. 10: dueardpata 
capes), and therefore, in reference to the chief end of the 
law, unprofitable (xiii. 9).” 

9 Quite similarly with Paul, according to § 66, a, it is a settled point @ priori 
to the Christian consciousness that righteousness cannot be attained by obedi- 
ence to the law, because in that case the grace which is given in Christ would 
be in vain. But while he seeks the reason of the fact, that the law does not 
attain its chief aim in the carnal nature of man (§ 72, a), here it lies rather in 
the carnal nature of the lawitself. It is thereby no doubt to be considered, that 
by the law Paul thinks especially of the rule of life required by it, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews of the saving institution provided by it, and that cép% in our 
Epistle is never used in the specifically Pauline sense (§ 68, 0), but always of the 


flesh in its strict sense, i.e. the earthly material matter of the human body 
(comp. § 27, a). 
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(d) If the atoning work of the Old Covenant has not ful- 
filled its proper purpose, then must it, as the principal part of 
the law, have been given for some other purpose.” But this 
purpose can have been nothing else than the shadowy repre- 
sentation of future things (x. 1: oxida... TY pedAdOVTOD 
ayabav, ob . . . elkov THY TpaypaTwr), a prophecy in deeds 
of the atoning arrangement of the New Covenant. ‘This 
typical conception of the holy institutions of Israel, already 
hinted at in the teaching of Jesus and the first apostles, is 
found also in the earlier Epistles of Paul (§ 73, c); and in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment the expression is used on their 
principles, quite reminding us of x. 1 (Col. ii. 17; comp. 
§ 105, d). We have not therefore here to do with a Pauline 
view, adopted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but with an 
early apostolic view, which Paul no doubt incidentally accepts, 
but which is carried to its fullest results only in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews." 


§ 116. Zhe Promise of the New Covenant. 


The Old Testament itself points to the transitory character 
of the law, and of the whole covenant resting on it, while it, 
presents to view a new one with better promises (a). In 
conformity with this, it is the same revelation of God, which is 
given in the word of God of the Old Testament as in that of 
the New (0). With this corresponds the use our author 


1@ Although, according to § 72, c, Paul, led on by a similar reflection, indicates 
another purpose for the law (in his sense) than that apparently lying on the 
surface, yet one must not conclude, with Riehm, p. 135, that our author attri- 
butes to the law of sacrifice a purpose analogous to that of Paul, namely, to keep 
alive through the remembrance of sin the need of salvation, and along with that 
the longing for a perfect salvation ; for, x. 3, the effect of dvéuynois cmapriay 
serves only as an evidence of the insufficiency of the Old Testament atonement, 
but is not valid as an indication of a higher purpose, and there is elsewhere in 
our Epistle no connection with such thoughts. 

11 How far this is carried out is made most evident from xiii. 11, 12, when 
even such a fact as the burning of bodies offered in sacrifice without the camp is 
considered typical. But Judaism is by no means thereby declared to be one 
entire unreal shadow, and Christianity to be the real original substance thereof 
(Pfleiderer, p. 364 [E. T. ii. 93]}, but the former is the preparatory saving 
institute, prophetically pointing to the perfect. The essential difference between 
this way of regarding the law of worship and that of Philo, Riehm, pp. 256-259, 
660-662, has well shown, 
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makes of the Scriptures, whose learned method bears traces 
of Alexandrian culture (c). On the ground of Old Testament 
prophecy, the author sees the time for the abrogation of the 
Old Covenant to be already come, if from pedagogic reasons 
he announces this for the most part only indirectly (d). 

(a) If the first step towards the fulfilment of the promise, 
as it was made by the setting up of the covenant at Sinai 
(§ 115, a), has not attained its end, then the law then given 
can have been but a provisional one (€vtod mpodyouca), 
whose supersession (a7éOnovs) must come finally (vii. 18). 
This évroA} is now in the first the fleshly commandment, 
which sets up the Levitical priesthood (ver. 16); but with the 
change of the priesthood, which is replaced by another higher 
priesthood, the whole law, which constitutes the atoning 
institute resting on this priesthood, is at the same time 
changed, and therefore in its ancient form abrogated (ver. 12). 
But such a new priesthood is already introduced (vii. 21, 28) 
by a word of God (Ps. cx. 4), spoken in the Old Covenant, of 
course after the giving of the law, and similarly the word 
Ps. xl. 6-8 sets aside the imperfect offerings of the law 
(x. 8, 9). As, now, the atoning institute by which the 
Tedelmous necessary for the complete realization of the cove- 
nant relation, and for the attainment of the covenant promise, 
is to be brought about, is an essential fundamental element 
of the covenant (§ 115, ¢c), then with its abrogation the abro- 
gation of the Old Covenant must at the same time be taken 
into view. But this very thing is already indicated in the 
prophecy of a New Covenant (viii. 13); for there had been 
no room for any such covenant, if the first had been faultless 
(ver. 7), ae. if it had not left the hope, which it had begotten, 
unfulfilled at the decisive point. And if there is to be now 
a new and a better covenant (comp. vil. 22: «peitTwy 
diaOjxn), then must it be confirmed as a valid ordinance on 
better promises (vill. 6). But what those better promises are, 


1 The provisional character of the law depending on this atoning institute is 
therewith confirmed ; all its fleshly ordinances are imposed only till the time 
when the promised improvement shall come (ix. 10). Paul also testifies to the 
transitory character of the law (§ 72, c), only our Epistle does not more closely 
coincide with him, as there the law, with its works, gives place to justifying 
righteousness ; here, the law, with its atonement, makes way for the new atone: 
ment given in Christ. 
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the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi, 31-34), quoted in vv. 8-12, 
tells us; the New Covenant promises the law written on the 
heart (§ 115, 0, footnote 3), the knowledge of God become 
general, and the complete forgiveness of sins. As, now, it was 
to the author the chief defect of the Old Covenant that its 
saving institute could not bring about a full forgiveness of 
sins, so the third promise is to him above all else of 
importance.” 

(0) That there is really in the Old Covenant a prophecy 
both of the salvation given directly in the New, and of the 
salvation waiting its full realization in it, lies in the identity 
of the revelation of God in the Old and New Covenants. In 
the Old Covenant, God has often and in many ways spoken to 
the fathers in the prophets, as His organs (i. 1), as now in the 
Son; and, according to ii. 2—4, the word of the law is just as 
inviolably stedfast (@éCasos), as that spoken by Jesus and His 
ear-witnesses was confirmed (éBeSarHOn) by signs. The 
revelation of God in the Son is, to be sure, the last and 
highest, and it demands most stringently a hearing and a 
reception, because it offers to men the highest salvation. But 
as to its nature, the New Testament revelation is, quite as 


In fact, the setting up of the new perfect priesthood already promised in the 
Old Testament (vii. 11-17) is also designated (ver. 19) as the introduction of a 
better hope, i.e. of the real atonement to be hoped for by it, not merely typical ; 
and thus, with the introduction of the new offering promised by it (x. 5-9), there 
is given the certainty of the complete forgiveness of sins to be looked for in the 
New Covenant (vv. 17, 18). It is therefore, to be sure, to be noticed that the 
New Covenant has better promises, only in so far as in it a more complete realiza- 
tion is promised, of what was sought for in the Old Covenant by its atoning 
institute, that thus it has to do only with the same promises which refer to the 
setting up of the New Covenant relation itself, and which are therefore directly 
fulfilled by the introduction of that New Covenant. But the covenant pro- 
mise itself remains quite the same in the New Covenant as in the Old (§ 115, a), 
because it is just it which is fulfilled in the former. 

2 One must not say that to the New Testament word of revelation a higher 
authority is ascribed (Riehm, p. 82); for if the despising of Christ is reckoned 
more culpable than the despising of Moses, this is made to depend, not on the 
higher authority of His words, but on the richer gifts which are received from 
Him, which hence make the despising all the more culpable,—a thought which 
is implied also in the passage ii. 2-4, where those gifts are expressly designated 
as the deliverance announced in the words of Jesus and His apostles. Also the 
way in which Riehm seeks to infer, from xii. 25, that the divine revelations 
bore in the Old Covenant an earthly, as they bear in the New a heavenly 
character, as the former announce the will of God specially modified by the 
earthly relations of a definite period (pp. 94-97), introduces a true but irrelevant 
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with Paul and Peter (§ 89, a; 46, a), just such a word of 
God as God had spoken in the Old Testament (xiii. 7: 6 Xdyos 
Tod Ocod; vi. 5: Oeod pijya; v.12: ta Adya Tod Ocod). 
Conversely, the latter retains its inviolable validity in the 
New Covenant. Even to us, even to Christians (comp. 
§ 73, a), God speaks exclusively by the word of the Old 
Testament (xii. 5); and the living and effectual word of God, 
which, for the purpose of warning, the readers, is described 
(iv. 12) as surely executing the judgments threatened in it, 
and as judging the innermost heart of men, is from the con- 
nection a word from the Old Testament Psalms. 

(c) Because God Himself speaks in the Old Testament, the 
New Testament citations, which, moreover, are quite prepon- 
deratingly taken from the Book of Psalms, are introduced, 
deviating from Paul’s way (§ 74, a), mostly as spoken directly 
by God (i. 5, 13, and often), even when they appear in their 
original connection to have been spoken not by God, and even 
when the words are in the third person about God (i. 6, 7, 8; 
iv. 4, 7, vii. 21, x. 30)4 In others the author proceeds as 
Paul does, quite disregarding the connection and the historical 
reference of the particular passages (§ 74, ¢) in his use of 


thought into the passage, which simply puts God speaking from Sinai by earthly 
messengers in opposition to God speaking from heaven, and announcing the 
atonement perfected by the New Testament Mediator (ver. 24),—an atonement 
in which we, along with all the pious of the Old Covenant, share (vv. 22, 23). 
Also the roavyspas xa} roarurporws (i. 1) seems rather to express the riches and 
fulness of the divine revelation, than the defect of all prophecy so spiritedly set 
forth by Riehm, pp. 90-92, as appearing in fragments, and therefore in different 
parts and forms. 

* There occur about seventeen quotations from the Psalms and a few from the 
Pentateuch, two from Isaiah and Jeremiah, and one each from Habakkuk, 
Haggai, and the Proverbs. If, iii. 7, ix. 8, x. 15, the Holy Ghost appears as 
the speaker, it is thereby only meant that God by His Spirit speaks in the 
sacred writers (comp. § 46, a), as elsewhere these passages are brought forward 
as the words of God (comp. iv. 8, 5, 7, 8, viii. 8, 13). Only in ii. 6 is a passage 
from the Psalms (viii. 5) brought forward with the indefinite formula, d:epapriparo 
mov cis Abywy, because there God is Himself addressed; and in iv. 7 David 
is designated as the medium of revelation (i. 1) by the words éy Awvid Afyay, as 
the author, following the superscription of the LXX., regarded him as the 
author of Psalm xcv., because there the point of time of an utterance in 
it was of importance. Where Christ appears as the speaker (ii. 11, 12, 13, 
x. 5, 8, 9), He is really, according to direct Messianic interpretation, regarded 
as the speaker in those passages, as in xii, 21, ix. 20, where He has not to 
do specially with Scripture quotations, but with words of Moses which the 
Scriptures record. 
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Scripture, on the supposition that the Scriptures generally, 
where the text to any extent allows it, prophesy directly of 
Messiah; and so he indicates passages as directly Messianic in 
which the Messianic lies in the highest degree indirectly or 
typically (i. 5, 8, 9, 13, ii. 6 ff, v. 6, x. 5), even where the 
Old Testament passages undoubtedly treat of Jehovah (i. 6, 
10-12), or where only the phraseology of the LXX.’ suggests 
such a reference (i. 6, x. 5, 37), and he makes Christ Himself 
speak in the passages cited, ii, 11-13, x. 5-7. But as Peter, 
according to § 39, a, b, had incidentally sought to prove that 
Old Testament passages could be understood only of the 
Messiah, so our author seeks expressly, iv. 6-9, to show, that 
the passage about the rest of God (Ps. xcv. 11) cannot refer 
to the rest in the land of Canaan, and, xi. 13-16, that the 
complaint of the patriarchs as to their being foreigners must 
refer to the heavenly fatherland. We would not therefore 
in this see, with Riehm, p. 261, the forced method of the use 
of Scripture akin to that of Philo. But there is involved, 
perhaps, this amount of truth, that the passages brought 
forward by him with such painstaking care as to give to their 
citation a literary dash, are pressed by the author for his 
argument to the uttermost (ii. 6—9, iii. 7—iv. 10),and that in 
particular, vu. 1-25, he regards as significant what the 
Scripture says of Melchisedec, and what 7 does not say (ver. 3).° 


5 The author follows, to be sure, and so far he differs from Paul (§ 74, b), so 
exclusively the LXX., that he betrays scarce any knowledge of the original 
text, and adopts that translation even with its errors and additions (i. 7, ii. 7, 
x. 38, xil. 5, 6,15; comp. i. 6, xii. 21) ; he even grounds his arguments on texts 
wrongly translated (x. 5-10, xii. 26, 27), where, moreover, he apparently cites 
the text lying before him, agreeing most nearly with our Codex Alexandrinus, 
with varying exactness, as Paul does (comp. Bleek, der Brief an die Hebrder, 
Berlin 1828, i. p. 368). 

The manner in which, in this section, what the Scriptures say of Melchi- 
sedec is regarded not as a historical account, but as a typical prophecy exclu- 
sively, which has its special significance for the Christian present, is peculiar 
(comp. Rom. iv. 28, 24, and therewith § 73, c). Itisan analogous instance when, 
ix. 8, in an institution of the law regard is had to what the Holy Ghost (who 
caused it to be recorded) wished to be thereby signified, whereby, as with Paul 
(§ 73, a), the present readers of the Scriptures and not the former are considered 
to have been mainly in the eye of the Spirit. On the other hand, there nowhere 
occurs any instance of proper allegorizing, as there is even in Paul (§ 73, 6) ; 
the typological value of Melchisedec being ready to hand through Ps. cx. The 
characters of the former times are brought forward in chap. xi. not as types, but 
only as examples by way of exhortation. 
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(d) The author apparently avoids saying explicitly that 
the period which prophecy has in view for the transitional 
duration of the Old Testament institution of atonement is 
past. But there can be no doubt that in the opinion of the 
author it is past. The rules of worship of the Old Covenant 
for him belong to the past (ix. 1: etyev); the time when the 
Holy Place yet stood is a past time (ix. 8; comp. x. 19); with 
the entrance of complete forgiveness of sins the sin-offering 
has ceased (x. 18; comp. ver. 9: dvacpet TO mpdtov) ; and the 
thankoffering, which is well-pleasing to God, is no longer that 
of the Old Testament (xiii. 15, 16).7 The exhortation of the 
Epistle culminates in the demand to abandon fellowship in 
the worship of the Old Testament (xiii. 13; comp. § 111, a), 
and he suitably presupposes that the Levitical worship has 
lost every claim upon his readers, since also the author aims 
at this throughout the rest of the Epistle, indirectly rather, by 
leading his readers over to the conviction of the complete- 
sufficiency of the Christian institution. But the author 
scarcely considers the abrogation of the law to be confined to- 
the offering of sacrifice, as Ritschl, p. 163, supposes; as even 
the ordinances mentioned ix. 10 were imposed but to the: 
time of reformation, which doubtless has already begun, and 
makes the continuance of them useless (xiii. 9). 


7 It is therefore quite a mistake, when Baur, p. 248, following Schwegler, 
asserts that the Levitical worship is to continue till the Parousia as an integral 
element, not indeed of perfect Christianity, but of that which presently exists. 
The passage viii. 18 can prove nothing of the sort, as the word of God, which 
has declared the first covenant to be so old that it is ready to vanish, .e. to be 
abrogated, was spoken even by an Old Testament prophet ; it cannot therefore 
be denied that it is now yet nearer the vanishing. 

8 To be sure, the range of the statement, that with the change of the priest- 
hood there is a change of the whole law (vii. 12), cannot be measured with 
perfect accuracy, inasmuch as the word »éu0s usually in our Epistle designates 
the law, in so far as it set up an atoning institute (§ 115, c, footnote 8). But 
not without a purpose is that stated so generally. The considerations on which 
Paul ever asks the Jewish Christians to abide by the law (§ 87, 0) have fallen 
away from the historical horizon of our author (§ 111, a), and in proportion as 
any dependence on the ancient law has become dangerous for the readers, must 
the complete dissolution of that be indicated, to which nothing in principle 
stands in the way. 
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§ 117. The Realization of the New Covenant. 


The salvation given in the New Covenant appears through- 
out as intended for the people of the Old Covenant (a). But 
only believing Israel has a share in the New Covenant, as 
those Israelites who abide in unbelief fall under the righteous 
punishment of their apostasy (6). This sifting had to occur, 
as along with the perfect sacrifice and the setting up of the 
New Covenant, the Messianic perfect time had come (c). The 
perfected salvation promised is yet future, to be sure; but as it 
is guaranteed by the introduction of the New Covenant, to the 
Christian consciousness it seems to be already present (d). 

(a) The people of Israel, with whom God made the Old 
Covenant at Sinai, are designated at times the people simply 
(vii. 5, 11, 27: Aaos), at other times the people of God 
(xi. 25), and they are at the same time the receivers of the 
blessings of the New Covenant. The perfect high priest 
atones. for and sanctifies the people (ii. 17, xiii. 12; comp. 
ii, 11); to the people of God the promise of the Sabbath rest 
remains in reserve (iv. 9); and that we are not thereby in any 
way to think of a newly elected people of God, is clear from 
ii. 16, according to which Christ takes hold of the oméppa 
"ABpacp. This view is not explained by the consideration 
that the author is writing to Jewish- Christian readers, 
because, as a matter of fact, the Christian Church in his day 
was already composed of more heathen than Jews, but only 
by this consideration, that he regards the people of the Old 
Covenant as in principle the proper subjects of the Church of 
the New Testament. We stand here quite on the ground of 
the early apostolic view (§ 42, 44), according to which the 
people of Israel are regarded as, in the first place, the proper 
receivers of the Messianic salvation. This view follows of 
itself from the conception of the Messianic salvation as 
belonging to the New Covenant (§ 115, a), promised in the 
first place, indeed, to the people of the Old Covenant, and 
partly realized in the promise given to them, and partly yet 
to be realized. According to ix. 15, the called are evidently 
the members of the Old Covenant ; for in order that they 
may receive the promise of the eternal «Anpovouia, there is 
provided in the New Covenant a deliverance from the trans- 
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gressions committed during the old. Just so the «dnpovepos 
THS émayyedlas, to whom God has even in Abraham’s time 
ratified by an oath (vi. 17) His unchangeable purpose, are all 
the descendants of Abraham, whether they live under the Old 
or under the New Covenants. If Christ has Himself prepared 
the house of the Old Testament theocracy (iii. 3), then must 
it from the beginning have been established with reference to 
the final salvation to be brought in by Him; and if the 
sufferings of the Old Testament people of God are to be 
regarded as the reproach of Christ (xi. 26), then not only is 
it implied that the latter is injured in the former, but from 
the connection this also, that in the founder of the theocracy 
rests the security also of its completion—a completion which 
must change all the sufferings of the people of God into 
glory. 

(b) It is clear from vi. 12, that the attainment of the 
promise by the members of the covenant even now, as § 115, b, 
depends on a condition, that therefore not the people of Israel 
as such, but in so far as they fulfil their covenant duties, 
attain to the salvation preserved and guaranteed in the New 
Covenant, just as with Peter (§ 44, a). The Old Testament 
people of God form even already the household of God (otxos 
@cod; comp. § 109, b, footnote 3), im which Moses acted as 
a Oepamwy (iii. 2-5). Even yet that very Israel constituted 
that house of God, to which the author and his readers 
belonged (ver. 6: 0B otKds écpev apets), but only on the 
supposition that they hold fast the hope of the people of God 
éav . . . katdoyomev); and that, as we shall see, is the 
specific Old Testament duty, which only believing Israel had 
discharged. And so it is not Israel as a nation, but believing 
Israel, which forms the Messianic Church. All the members 
of the Old Covenant people are, to be sure, called to the 
attainment of the promise (ix. 15), but those only, who con- 
fess Jesus as the Apostle of God and the High Priest (comp. 
iv. 14), are really partakers of the heavenly calling (iii 1).? 
It follows of itself, that all Israel remaining in unbelief are 


1The xayois txovpévos reminds one of the 7 @vw xazoi, Phil. iii. 14. In 
other respects, the want of the idea of election shows that we have not here to 
do with the technical Pauline idea of calling (comp. § 88, d), but with the Old 
Testament Petrine (§ 45, b, footnote 2). 
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shut out from the fellowship of this family of God, as Peter 
already teaches (§ 42, b; 44, c). The unbelieving are hence 
spoken of, iii, 12, as falling away from the living God, and, 
xii. 15, 16, the falling away from Christ is characterized by 
an Old Testament expression (comp. Deut. xxix. 18, and the 
ordinary designation of idolatry as fornication) as a relapse 
into idolatry, for which, as for all sins of wilfulness, expulsion 
from the nation was inflicted (comp. § 115, 6; Num. xv. 30). 
Unbelieving Israel had no more a share in the sin-offering of 
the New Covenant, and therefore no share in the covenant 
itself, and in the promise, whose fulfilment it realizes (xii. 
10-12), and therefore it was fitting that there should be a 
complete separation of the believers in Israel from them 
(ver. 13). But it is clear as day, that the author, who strives 
to deliver the Jewish Christians from the bonds of fellowship 
with their countrymen, both in national matters and in 
worship, could not have refused to the Gentiles participation 
in the salvation provided in Christ, or that he could not have 
bound them to receive the law, ze. to pass over into Judaism.’ 

(c) The reason why not Israel as a whole, but only the 
believing portion, has a share in the salvation of the New 
Covenant, lies in this, that the Messianic fulness of times has 
come, as the early apostolic preaching has already announced 
(§ 40, a), and that all the prophets had prophesied of a 
sifting for that time, in consequence of which only a portion 
of the people would be actually partakers in the Messianic 


2 The passage ii. 9 (comp. ver. 15), to be sure, according to the circle of 
thought in our Epistle, only states, in the first place, that Christ has tasted 
death for each one, who belongs to the seed of Abraham (ver. 16), and from 
y. 9 one might with the greatest probability draw the conclusion, that if 
Christ has become an author of eternal salvation for all who fulfil the condition 
there presented, there is thereby implied indirectly the exclusion of every 
national or legal condition, although, looking at the context, any such conse- 
quence is not in view. But that the author has acknowledged the complete 
justification of Gentile Christians cannot be doubted, unless one ventures to 
question the statements so carefully put and quoted in note a, as Gess, p. 478. 
How, in the opinion of the author, participation by Gentiles in the salvation of 
the Old Testament people was brought about, on that point our Epistle gives no 
hint. Ata time when the preponderating majority of Christians already con- 
sisted of those who had once been heathens, he can scarcely longer consider 
them as being sprung from the original stock of the Church, as Peter does, 
§ 44, d; he must rather have regarded them, as James does, § 48, c, asa New 
Covenant people called alongside the old people of God. 


e 
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salvation (comp. § 42,¢; 91,0). God has spoken to us in 
His Son at the end (ém’ éoydrov) of these days (i. 1), de. the 
days of the pre-Messianic age (0 aiay odtos), and at the end 
of the period belonging thereto (él cuvtedeia tad aiwver) 
is the perfect sacrifice offered which really takes away sin 
(ix. 26). But with the obtaining of a completely valid 
forgiveness of sin, according to § 116, a, is fulfilled the 
promise, which refers to the setting up of a New Covenant, 
and with the promise the times of reformation have come 
(ix. 10: Kaspos StopAdcews), which in place of the typical 
atoning institution puts the real, and in place of the imperfect 
of the Old Covenant puts the perfect of the New. The 
sacrificial death of Christ forms, therefore, the dividing point 
of the two ages; with Him the Messianic age (6 aiwv pédrw) 
has for the Christians come. They have already tasted its 
powers (vi. 5); they have already received its blessings 
(ix. 11, x. 1: tad péXdovta ayaa), ae. those promised at the 
entrance of the New Covenant, and which are connected with 
the ofcoupévn péddovea, which is subject to Christ (ii. 5).4 
(¢@) Although with the fulfilment of the promise, explained 
§ 116, a, the Messianic time has come, the members of the 
New Covenant even yet wait the fulfilment of the proper 
covenant promise, and in so far Messianic perfection is for 
them even yet future. This final consummation is evident 


3 The Messianic age has already come, according to Peter also (§ 40, a; 48, a). 
But there is, according to Riehm, p. 248, a more specific reference in our Epistle 
to the doctrine of the two ages of later Judaism (comp. § 67, a), which is foreign 
to Philo, the end of the pre-Messianic (i. 1) being distinguished from the 
beginning of the Messianic. But if the Christian present is already the aidy 
wéaroyv, then the time of the Old Covenant may be quite properly designated the 
xaipos tvecrnxos (ix. 9), although the latter time, in which the tabernacle still 
stood, is to the Christian consciousness a past time, according to § 116, d. 
With the Philonic doctrine of the archetypal heavenly world, which Pfleiderer, 
p- 329 [E. T. ii. 56], introduces, this view has nothing whatever to do. 

4 The righteous of the Old Covenant also can only share in the salvation of 
this time in so far as they are perfected by the sacrifice of the New Covenant 
(xi. 39, 40 ; comp. xii. 23), as, according to ix. 26, that sacrifice has a retro- 
spective efficacy, and thus they become members of the New Covenant. There 
is thus here the same thought involved as in Peter, where the salvation provided 
in Christ has to be offered to all the dead ere the decision as to condemnation 
and deliverance at the last judgment can be given (§ 50, d). 

5 Quite as we found in Peter, from the beginning of the Messianic consum- 
mation ($ 44, 45), which has already been fulfilled by the appearance of Messiah 
(§ 48, 49), is quite distinct the goal of that consummation, which yet remains as 
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in the passage xiii. 14 (T)v péAdXovoav modu émifyTodper, 
comp. xi. 10, 16), according to an idea familiar in the native 
Judaeo-Palestinian theology (comp. Riehm, p. 248), and there- 
fore not Philonic (comp. Pfleiderer, p. 328 [E. T. ii. 55]); an idea 
which Paul has already stripped of its apocalyptic meaning, 
and has stamped as the expression for the ideal Israel (Gal. 
iv. 26; comp. § 90, ¢), but which originally includes the 
presupposition, that Israel as a people is regarded as the 
Church of the last time (§ 42, c), as the heavenly Jerusalem. 
But it is peculiar to our author, that, according to xu. 22, 
Christians are already come to Mount Zion, and to the city of 
the living God lying about it, the heavenly Jerusalem, while 
unbelieving Israel similarly are still gathered about Mount 
Sinai (vv. 18-21). In this way of looking at it there is 
expressed that interpenetrating of the present and the future, 
the ideal and the actual, which is involved even in the 
teaching of Jesus about the kingdom of God (§ 15, c), which 
is expressed by Peter in his hope anticipating the future 
(§ 51, c), and is simply hinted at by Paul in his earlier 
Epistles (§ 96, 0), and appears in fuller completeness in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment (§ 104, d). Because that final 
consummation is completely secured by the introduction of 
the New Covenant, it appears ideally as already present. 
Yes, one is reminded at once of the origin of that idea in the 
teaching of Jesus about the kingdom of God, if Christians are, 
according to xu. 28, already in idea to receive the Baovdela 
aodnevtos, although that kingdom can only really come into 
existence when the shaking of the heaven and the earth 
prophesied by Haggai (ii. 7) has come; while the kingdom of 
the Old Covenant people, inaugurated by a simple shaking of 
the earth (Ex. xix. 18), is characterized in the same prophecy 
as passing away (vv. 26, 27). 


the object of Christian hope (§ 50). Just so, on the one hand, is the scriptural 
promise with Paul realized in the fulness of the time (§ 73, 75), and on the 
other the promise given to Israel remains to be still the object of Christian 
hope (§ 97, d). 
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Comp. Moll, Christologia in ep. ad Hebr. scripta proposita, 
Halle, 1854, 1855, 1859. 


§ 118. The Messiah as Son. 


Jesus has been exalted to the godlike Messianic dominion 
of the world, because He was the Son of God (a). But the 
name Son of God designates in itself for our author a super- 
human, eternal, Divine Being (6). But this Being can be but 
as the effulgence of the divine glory, in which the Divine 
Being has perfectly stamped Himself (c). But the Son has 
become the Messianic ruler of the world only, because He is 
the self-efficacious creator of the world, and sustains the world 
by the word of His almighty power, as He has also prepared 
the house of the Old Testament theocracy (d). 

(a) The author of our Epistle was not one of the eye- 
witnesses of the life of Jesus, neither was he thought worthy 
of a special appearance of the exalted Christ, as Paul was; 
_ but what he knows of Him he has received from eye-witnesses 
as opportunity was given (ii. 3). But these eye-witnesses 
proclaimed to him, according to § 39, 50, Jesus as brought 
again from the dead (xiii. 20), the divine Lord exalted to 
heaven (iv. 14, vi. 20), who now, in conformity with Ps. cx. 1 
(i. 13), sits at the right hand of God (i. 3, vii. 1, xii. 2), ae. 
shares His honour and dominion of the world (§ 19, ¢). He 
therefore applies an Old Testament passage directly to Christ 
(i. 10-12; comp. Ps. cii. 26-28), which refers to the «vpuos- 
Jehovah, and praises Him as the unchangeable (comp. xii. 8), 
just as Peter (§ 39,c; 50, a) and Paul (§ 76,6) do. Yes, 
even when he looks at the earthly life of Jesus, He appears 
to him in the light of this His exaltation as our Lord (vii. 14, 
xiii. 20), or as the Lord simply (ii. 3).*. But in His exalta- 

1 It points back to the earliest proclamation of Jesus, when Christ is designated 


by His earthly historical name as “Incovs, even ten times, 2.¢. quite as often as in 
the whole collected Epistles of Paul together. Along with this, Xprés (iii. 6, 
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tation He is, without more ado, addressed as 6 Qeos (i. 8, 9); 
and this, in any case, goes beyond Rom. ix. 5, as He is also 
praised (xiii. 21) by a doxology. Through this His exaltation 
to divine dignity, such as Messiah alone can attain to, it is 
established that He is none other than the Son of God, ze. the 
agent chosen of God, according to prophecy, for the completing 
of all the divine purposes of redemption. The substance of 
the confession, therefore, which all Jews who believe on the 
Messiah are to hold fast, is: "Incods 0 vids tod Ocod (iv. 14). 
As Son He was the last and the greatest of God’s messengers 
(comp. § 13, c), in whom God has spoken to His people at 
the end of the pre-Messianic age (i. 1), and who on that 
account is confessed by the Christian Church as the Sent of 
God (iii. 1: 6 darcatonos ... THS oporoylas judv). As Son, 
He is set over the house of the theocracy as Lord (iii. 6), in 
which Moses was but a servant (ver. 5); even the olxovuévn 
péAXovea is put under Him (ii. 5), and He is made by God 
heir of all G@. 2), while the Father has entrusted to Him 
divine power and lordship in the everlasting Messianic 
kingdom (ver. 8), 

(6) If Jesus, as the Son, has been exalted to the godlike 
dominion of the world, it would readily enough occur to the 
author, learned as he was in the Scriptures, who searched the 
Old Testament not for its original meaning, but who sought 
in it the pre-intimations of his own Christian thoughts (comp. 
§ 116, c), to reflect in this way, that the name of Son, which 
Jesus had already received in the Old Testament as a name 
peculiar to Himself (i. 4),° in that there the Messiah is desig- 
ix. 11), or more frequently 6 Xpords (iii. 14, v. 5, vi. 1, ix. 14, 24, 28, xi. 26), 
appears quite as a nomen proprium, as it does already in Peter (§ 48, a) and in 
Paul (§ 76, a), and x. 10, xiii. 8, 21, “Incovs Xpiords, which we find, besides, in 
Paul and Peter and James (§ 52, c, footnote 4), but never the specifically Pauline 
Xpiords Incovs. In Old Testament citations and in words of the author’s own 
xdpios appears, seldomer 6 xdpios (viii. 2, 11, xii. 14), often asa divine name. But 
only in xiii. 20 is 6 xdpsos avav connected with the name of Jesus. 

2 Tf, therefore, the punishment of death has been appointed even for despising 
the law of Moses, there is a yet more terrible punishment appointed for despising 
the Son of God (x. 28, 29; comp. vi. 6). With Paulalso, Christ is put into the 
full dignity of sonship just by His exaltation ; yet he designates as the inheritance 
which the Son receives from the Father, not so much the Messianic lordship, as 
rather the divine glory, to a share of which he has been admitted (§ 77, 6, d). 


5 One may doubt whether the author has reflected on this, that Israel collec- 
tively, in the Old Testament, is designated as Son. But this can to no extent 
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nated simply as the Son (Ps. ii. 7; 2 Sam. vii. 14; comp. 
i. 5, v. 5), must designate the specific nature of Jesus, in 
virtue of which He has attained to this peerless pre-eminence. 
The word véos, without the article, has therefore already 
become for Him quite a nomen propriwm (i. 1, ili. 6, v. 8, 
vil. 28), or, to speak more accurately, it has come to be the 
specific designation of the nature of a peerless person. If, 
now (vu. 28), the Son appointed to be a priest is put in 
opposition to men appointed to be priests, and by xaizep ov 
vios (v. 8) the human learning of obedience is indicated as 
something essentially foreign to His nature, it is made very 
clear, that to the author this name, as such, designated a 
superhuman Being, a thing Beyschlag seeks in vain to deny 
(p. 179). He appears thereby, in the first place, as a fellow 
of the angels (i. 9: of péroyot adtod), who also are super- 
human beings; but the peerless name of Son simply, which is 
given Him as the First-born,* designates His nature as simply 
elevated above that of the angels (vv. 4, 5). If, that is to 
say, according to vii. 3, Melchisedec is made like to the Son 
of God in this, that he—namely, in the typical prophetic 
representation of the Old Testament (§ 116, c)—had neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, then the name of Son 
designates a nature without beginning—eternal, and therefore 


weaken the peerless significance of this name given to Jesus, as that name is 
never there applied to a single person. The passages in which the theocratic 
king is so designated, refer, according to his interpretation, directly to Messiah ; 
the passage Proy. iii. 11 was spoken to Christians (xii. 5), who only in a 
derivative sense are sons of God (ii. 10). 

4 The angels, to be sure, are also designated in the Scriptures as sons of God 
(comp. § 17, 6). Butif this happens Deut. xxxii. 43 (at least according to the 
Codex Alexandrinus of the LXX., with which the Septuagint text used by our 
author elsewhere agrees), our author, when he introduces the passage, puts 
intentionally in place of it (i. 6) Zyyzae: cov, and he, moreover, designates the 
Son, who is to be worshipped by them as the sparérox0s, and that accordingly 
does not refer to His relation to the whole creation (Riehm, p. 292), or to the 
human sons of God (Beyschlag, p. 180), but to His relation to those other sons of 
God. According to Jewish ideas, the whole personal possession of the father 
passes over to the first-born alone. The First-born of the sons of God has therefore 
received from the Father a nature which, in a peerless way, is exalted above 
theirs, and is like that of the Father. Perhaps that is even expressed in the 
zenanpovoenxsy (i. 4), if thereby the name of Son, which designates His nature, 
is here designated as His inheritance. Against the absurdity of referring the 
name of Son even here throughout to His supernatural generation (von Hofm.), 
Gess (p, 441 f.) has instituted a superfluous polemic. 
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divine. For the author it is no longer, as elsewhere in the 
Old and New Testaments, the designation of a peculiar 
relation of love to God, but the application of the idea of Son 
to the ethical similarity of nature to God (§ 21, ¢, footnote 1; 
§ 83, d), which also occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, 
gets here a metaphysical turn, and he makes the name of Son 
to be the designation of the nature of an eternal, divine 
person, who, on account of this His peerless nature, exalted 
far above the angels, is appointed to be the Messiah, 2. to be 
God’s servant, to bring in the Messianic perfection, and to be 
Lord of the perfected theocracy in the Messianic era.’ 

(c) To be sure, if this interpretation of the name Son ger se 
was not suggested to him by the Old Testament, the author 
has rather imported what was given in the historical appear- 
ance of Messiah into the prophecy about Him, as it happens 
throughout on the supposition of a directly Messianic prophecy. 
Inasmuch as by the exaltation of Jesus to a share in a position 
of divine dignity, it was proved to him, that the person of the 
Redeemer was through His peerless nature capable of such 
dignity, he sought in the Old Testament name of Son for the 
Messiah an indication of such a nature.® This reasoning back- 


° From this it follows that God cannot be designated (iii. 2) as the creator of 
Jesus (comp. however, Messner, p. 298), but only as He who made Jesus to be 
the arbororos nal apriepeds Ts duoroyins nuwy (ver. 1; comp. Gess, p. 444), and 
that, in the repeated quotation of Ps. ii. 7 (i. 5, v. 5), no one fixed point in His 
earthly history can be had in view, when God begot Him to be the Son. From 
the connection with i. 6, it could not have been at His baptism (Beyschlag, 
p- 181), nor at His incarnation, but only at the time when God by prophecy first 
introduced Him into the world as the Son raised above the angels (ver. 4). 
These words would in each interpretation stand in sharpest contradiction with 
vii. 8, and for this point of the prophetic word there is kept in view as little 
any definite reference, as for the future in the passage from Samuel, on which 
Beyschlag, p. 180, relies. This, therefore, is also specially clear, that the idea of a 
generation of the Son of God is one strange to our author throughout. To be 
sure, the 2% vis xdvees (ii. 11) has usually been understood as that both Christ 
and Christians had their origin from God (comp. moreover, Riehm, p. 366 ; 
Beyschlag, p. 187). But since, in what follows, the relation of oneness on the 
part of Christ with His brethren (vv. 12, 18) is expressly referred to consan- 
guinity (ver. 14), and this with the seed of Abraham (ver. 16), for whom He 
interests Himself as their brother (ver. 17), then ver. 11, if it is not to be torn 
quite away from the context, can refer only to common descent from Abraham 
(comp. Gess, p. 428). To this it has to be added, that elsewhere also the idea of 
a generation of sons of God, who are on that account led to glory (ver. 10), is 
an idea entirely foreign to our Epistle. 

6 The current supposition, that the idea of an eternal divine nature of the Son 
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wards from the Messianic exaltation of Jesus to the original 
nature of Him, whom God made to be Messiah, lies very 
evidently at the basis of the weighty christological statements 
of our author (i. 3). That is to say, the subject of this 
relative sentence is not a pre-existent divine intermediate 
Being, like the Logos, but the Son, in whom God has spoken 
at the end of the pre-Messianic age (ver. 1), ze. He who in 
His historical manifestation was chosen to be the Messiah, 
who, after He had finished His work (05 . . . Ka@apicpov 
momodmevos), has sat down at the right hand of the Majesty. 
The reason for these statements about the final exaltation of 
the Son is now to be given by means of an inserted participial 
clause, forasmuch as it is clear from it, how the original 
nature of Him must have existed, who could be exalted to a 
position of such divine honour. That is to say, He must be 
regarded, on the one hand, as a perfectly Divine Being ; and yet, 
on the other hand, He must be so regarded, that no prejudice 
be given thereby to Monotheism. But this can be the case 
only if the Son, as respects His original nature, can be so 
regarded, that the splendour streaming out from the divine 
glory is concentrated in a second Being, as it were, of equal 
glory, in whom that glory is seen, as in its effulgence (d7rav- 
yacpua THs So&ns),’ and that the whole divine nature is perfectly 


is drawn from the Logos doctrine of Philo, and therefore that the idea of an inter- 
mediate Being conceived of @ priori is transferred to Jesus, is therefore in the 
highest degree unlikely, because the Logos is called no doubt by Philo xpurdyoves 
vis; but He appears to be different as to His nature neither from the world as 
the vearepos vios, nor from the angels, with whom He, as 6 speoBiraros (apydyyeros), 
is co-ordinated (Riehm, p. 416f.), Butitis completely excluded for this reason, 
that, throughout, the historical fact of the exaltation of Jesus to a position of 
divine honour is the starting-point, and this therefore Pfleiderer, p. 335 [E. T. 
ii. 63], must declare to be irreconcilable with the former supposition (strictly— 
a contradiction). Comp. on the other hand, Gess, p. 487 f. ; Schenkel, p. 328. 
7 The figurativeness of this expression, evident from the change of figure in 
the parallel expression, forbids the supposition entirely that God is to be con- 
sidered as light in the proper sense, or that 3s%« is to be taken in the Pauline 
sense of a luminous light-substance, in which God reveals Himself (§ 76, d). 
Rather 30%« designates everywhere else in the Epistle, where it does not mean 
simply honour (ii. 7, 9, ili, 3, xiii. 21), only the divine majesty and glory 
(ix. 5); and if it is presented to the view of the sons of God at the final consum- 
mation (ii. 10), it is so only in the general sense, as by Peter (§ 50, ¢, footnote 5), 
but not at all in the specific sense, as by Paul (§ 97, c). Hence the expression 
in i. 8 has nothing whatever to do with the Pauline <izay rod @cov, though 
Riehm, p. 386, compares it with that, as the latter refers to the divine glory of 
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imprinted on it (yapaxtyp THs broctadcews avtod). If in this 
attempt to characterize the nature of the Son of God, which 
goes beyond ‘Paul, one may see the beginning of a line of 
speculation allied to the Alexandrian, it is yet by no means 
clear that the expressions here used are borrowed from it. 

(d) As ini, 3 the exaltation of the Son is accounted for by 
a reference to His original nature, even so, ver. 2, His elevation 
to be heir of all (ov €O0nxev KXnpovopoy mavtwy) is accounted 
for in this way, that it is He by whom God made the al@ves, 
ae. the whole of them, which make up the periods of the world. 
As the elevation of Jesus to divine rule over the universe has 
become in apostolic preaching in any case a matter of first im- 
portance, the propriety for effecting the creation of the world 
by Him, expressed by the xa/, can have been but to furnish 
a reason for the latter fact, a reason from which the former 
idea was formed. He, who was made Lord over all, must have 
had & priori a relation to that all. It is true that here too 
it is God ultimately by whom all things were created (ii. 10), 
and who has perfected the work of creation by the Son (i. 2); 
but if, according to Ps. cii. 26, Christ has Himself founded the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of His hands (i. 10), then 


the exalted Christ (comp. 76, d; 103, d) ; and naturally it is quite impossible 
linguistically to find, with Gess, p. 437, in @» the independence of the exalted 
One, whose divine nature gives in the divine 30% its manifestation. Paul, too, 
draws conclusions from the exaltation of Christ as to His original nature, 
although he proceeds not so much from the position of the dignity of the exalted 
One (comp. also footnote 2), as rather from the inheritance of the divine ds2z 
which He has received (§ 79, 6); but he has nowhere reflected on the origin of 
this nature. The way in which our author does this proves that the idea of a 
generation by God was far enough from his mind (comp. footnote 5). 

5 Moreover, the most closely related are the expressions about the divine cogia, 
which occur in the Book of Wisdom (vii. 25, 26). The comparison by Philo of 
the Logos with images of the sun, which, arising from reflections of the sun (comp. 
Riehm, p. 413), lacks on that account any resemblance, because the idea of a re- 
flection does not lie in the word ératyacue. But if the human soul, with Philo, 
has been stamped with the seal of God, whose xapzx<7p the eternal Logos is, and 
if, in virtue of this relationship, itis called an é@radyaouu ris maxupias Qdccus 
(comp. Riehm, pp. 413, 414), it is clear from this that the analogous idea, which 
is thereby won for the Logos, does not express His peerless nature. Riehm, 
p. 409, has, moreover, produced analogies from the Palestinian theology. 

® That in this combination Philo’s doctrine of the Logos has not been regu- 
lative, xi. 3 proves, by which it yet remains, conformably with Gen. i. 3, 

°s, xxxiil. 6, that the world was put into its finished condition by the creative 
word of God, and therefore the Son is by no means identified as the agent of the 
creative word in this passage. Quite as little is that idea drawn from the Old 
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the intervention of the Son is unquestionably considered as so 
much His own act, that He appears thereby as directly equal 
to God, just as with Paul. This appears to be the case, if not 
only the world has its subsistence in the Son, as § 103, 0, but 
if the divine almighty word is ascribed to the Son just as to 
God Himself (xi. 3),—that almighty word by which He, as the 
image of God, essentially equal to Him, continuously upholds 
the universe, and by His own power maintains its stability 
(i. 3) ; from which, finally, it is clear, that any identification of 
_the Son with the Logos cannot even be thought of. Finally, 
just as from His Lordship over the world in the end, the 
inference is drawn back to its creation and subsistence through 
the Son, so the Son, who is set as the Messianic Lord over the 
house of the perfected theocracy (iii. 6), appears at the same 
time as He who, at the beginning, prepared the house of the 
theocracy (ver. 3; comp. $117, a); but thereby it is explicitly 
replied, ver. 4, that this as little excludes the absolute 
supremacy of God in the last instance, as the independent 
action of the Son in the creation of the world excludes the 
tracing of it back to God.” 


Testament, as the vps, in Ps. cii. 26-28, would not be applied to Christ (i. 10) 
had it not been a fixed conviction with the author that the creation of the world 
was by Him, as he elsewhere often enough understands the xJpios of the Old 
Testament to be Jehovah ; yet only this passage treating of Him refers to Christ, 
and from the context not merely on account of this, but on account of the 
expressions contained in vy. 11, 12. Finally, one cannot borrow the idea of our 
author from the Pauline, as it is shown, § 97, c, 103, 0, to be otherwise essen- 
tially reached, and the mediatorial position of the Son in the work of creation is 
held more simply. Gess himself, p. 485, here has recourse to a deduction back 
from the government of the world on the part of Him who is after, although, 
remarkably enough, he derives the latter idea from Matt. xxviii. 18. 

10 On these expressions, which may appear stronger regarding the action of 
Christ as an action effective by His own power than with Paul, Beyschlag’s 
attempt is irredeemably wrecked, to understand the pre-existence of Christ as 
that of an impersonal principle (pp. 190-200); an attempt which, springing, 
moreover, simply from dogmatic considerations, was supported by an identifica- 
tion of the image of God with the archetypal image of humanity, an idea lying 
far apart from our Epistle, and which sought an unjustifiable analogy in a trans- 
formation of the angelology altogether foreign to the Jewish spirit (comp. § 79, ¢, 
footnote 7). It is hence clear that, ii. 12f., x. 5f., itis not the pre-existent 
One who is regarded as speaking in the prophets, as Gess, pp. 428, 449, sup- 
poses (comp. on the other hand, §119, footnotes 1, 3), The activity of Christ in 
the Old Testament (as Paul sets it forth, § 79, ¢) forms.a parallel to the expres- 
sion in iii. 8, but not such a parallel as would allow us to infer a direct 
appropriation of Pauline ideas. 
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§ 119. Lhe Messianie High Priest. 


Since the Messiah, that He may fulfil the promise of the 
New Covenant, must be a high priest, the Son must for a 
little time be made lower than the angels, and take the flesh 
and blood of His brethren, and share their temptations (a). 
He must, at the same time, prove Himself sinless, and perfect 
His obedience and faith in the greatest trial (0). In room of 
the priesthood after the order of Aaron, an order which made 
mortal men priests, Christ is called of God a high priest after 
the order of Melchisedec, ze. not in virtue of human descent, 
but in virtue of an endless life, which was in Him on account 
of His eternal Spirit(¢). Thus only could He receive an 
intransmissible priesthood, as God had assured Him by an 
inviolable oath, and as fitted Him for the discharge of an 
abiding priestly intercession (d). 

(a) The aspect of the appearance of the Son of God upon 
the earth, which, from the point of view of His original exist- 
ence, is designated as an elaépyecOau eis Tov Kdcpov (x. 5), 
is essentially conditioned by the way our author conceives of 
the Messianic call of Christ. If Christianity is essentially a 
New Covenant (§ 115, a), it requires also a new Mediator 
(xii. 24: dvaOyxns véas peoitns; comp. ix. 15, viii. 6). Such 
will He be pre-eminently by whom God speaks to His people 
at the expiry of the pre-Messianic age (i. 1), to announce to 
them the deliverance prepared in the New Covenant (ii. 3). 
Since all depends essentially in the New Covenant on the 
provision made for a perfect atoning institute (§ 116, a), to 


1 To refer these words to the historical appearance of Christ, the entrance on 
His public career (Beyschlag, p. 192f. ; Schenkel, p. 324), would presuppose 
that even in our Epistle Christ is regarded as coming as such for the sins of the 
world, while yet only His destination for Israel is kept steadily prominent 
(§ 117, a); it does not correspond to the contents of what follows, as the offering 
of Himself may indeed be regarded as the purpose of His appearing on the earth, 
but not as the object of His public appearance, and it takes away from the sub- 
ject named, neither in this nor in the former verse, its more exact definition, 
which can lie only on the coming into the world (from a higher state of exist- 
ence), which has reference to Christ alone. The expressions of the passage from 
the Psalm might equally well apply to the former of these two interpretations ; 
but the reasons brought forward decide for this, that the author in his Messianic 
application of the Psalm regards the Messiah as Himself speaking, as the prophet 
had heard Him speak in the spirit at His approaching incarnation. 
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which belongs a high priest, who, in the room of a people 
separated from God by sin, can draw near to God and pre- 
sent the sin-offering (vill. 3); the Mediator must also be the 
High Priest of the New Covenant. The specific contents, 
therefore, of our confession is not only that Jesus is simply 
God’s messenger (§ 118, a), but that He is at the same time 
High Priest (iii, 1; comp. iv. 14)? But now, according to 
v. 1, 2, it is essential and necessary that the high priest be 
taken from among men, and be a partaker of human infirmity, 
that he may discharge his office (ra mpos tov Oedv) with an 
impassionate, and, towards sinners, a mercifully disposed 
temper (wetptoma0av) for their good. But this can be done 
by the Son of God, whose name characterizes Him as a super- 
human, Divine Being, exalted above the angels; only if for a 
short time He be made lower than the angels (ii. 9), and 
becomes a weak and mere Son of man, as Ps. viii. 5, 6 
prophesies (ii. 6, 7). The earthly human life of the Son of 
God appears therefore as a humiliation laid upon Him by 
God with a view to His Messianic calling.® In consequence 
of this, the dysdfwov and the dyvafopwevor have one common 
origin (ii, 11; comp. § 118, 0, footnote 5), as He who sprang 
from the tribe of Judah (vii. 14), even as the members of the 
people whose priest He became (ii. 17), belong to the seed of 
Abraham (ver. 16). In virtue of this common descent, He 


2 This idea, most intimately connected with the fundamental view of our 
Epistle, is altogether peculiar to it. Paul has it not, and that the priesthood of 
the Logos in Philo, on account of its simply metaphysical speculative signifi- 
cance, is something quite different, Riehm (pp. 662-669) has convincingly 
established. Only as High Priest can Jesus be the security for the better 
covenant, which guarantees the fulfilment of the promise given in the covenant 
relation (vii. 22). 

3 Beyschlag, p. 185, wishes to avoid the representation of the incarnation as a 
humiliation, while he refers the humiliation under the angels to the sufferings, 
which, however, are expressly distinguished, ver. 9, from His humiliation, and 
he overlooks the fact that the calling to Jesus as the subject has some argumenta- 
tive force only in virtue of his distinction between the impersonal pre-existent 
principle and the person of Jesus ; while with us, according to § 118, it is self 
evident that the eternal Son of God and the historical Jesus are one identical 
person. If, moreover, this humiliation is not expressly represented as a voluntary 
humbling of Himself, as it is with Paul (§ 79, ¢; 103, cj, it is yet settled, ii. 11, 
explicitly from Old Testament passages, in which the author regards the prophet 
as speaking in the name of Messiah (vv. 12, 13), that He is not ashamed to call 
the children of Abraham His brethren, and that in any case proves that He has 
willingly put Himself in the situation brought about. 
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had, according to ver. 14, in quite an adequate way (aapa- 
mAnoiws), a share in the flesh and blood common to all the 
children of Abraham, 7.¢. in the material substance of their 
mortal bodies (comp. x. 20). But in order that He may be a 
sympathizing High Priest, He must in all things (cara ravrta) 
be made like to His brethren (ii. 17); and this could only be, 
if He was tried in all points xa@’ opovornta, because thus 
only could He have sympathy with their weaknesses (iv. 15). 
This happened by His sufferings (ii. 18), for which His flesh 
was so susceptible, that in the days of His flesh He could 
weep with strong crying and tears for deliverance from the 
death that lay before Him (v. 7). 

(6) If the high priest of the Old Covenant was not only 
liable to temptation, but to the sinful infirmity which under- 
lay the temptations given therewith (v. 2, vii. 28), this 
enabled him, on the one hand, in quite a special way to have 
sympathy with the infirmities of his brethren; but it pre- 
vented him, on the other hand, from being a perfect priest, 
according to § 115,c. But in the High Priest of the New 
Covenant, not only was that sympathy surely provided for by 
His capacity to suffering and temptation, but He was also 
holy and undefiled (cvos, dkaxos, Guiavtos; comp. ix. 14:— 
dpopwos); and by His exaltation to heaven, He is completely 
separated from sinners and all defilement by their sins, while 
the separation of the Old Testament high priest from the 
people remained always external and imperfect (vii. 26). He 
was tried, but without sin (iv. 15); which means not only 
that He conquered the temptation, but also that no sinful 
impulses of His own moved Him (comp. Gess, p. 431). On 
His entrance into the world He declared it to be the funda- 


4 The context shows that it is not in the least important here to describe the 
extent of the human nature which was peculiar to Him, or to indicate the transition 
trom the (impersonal) pre-existence to the historical existence, as Beyschlag, p. 198, 
supposes, but simply to note that He has taken this mortal body so as to fulfil 
the object of His calling, which required death (ta 2 rod bavérov). On account 
of the difference of the meaning of o¢p% with Paul, Rom. viii. 3 cannot without 
more ado be co-ordinated with ii, 14, as Riehm, p. 388, does ; and quite as little 
can 2y éusiauart avbparwy (Phil, ii. 7) be co-ordinated with ii. 17, as here complete 
similarity, ic. equality (as ix. 21), has to be thought of. But really the cap% of 
Christ is naturally even with Paul subject to suffering and death (§ 78, c). The 
way in which vaé:iv readily stands for death itself (ix. 26, xiii. 12 ; comp. ii. 9: 
wi xébnus rod bavercv) reminds one of Peter (comp. § 49, a). 
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mental principle of His life to do the will of God (x. 7, 9, 
after Ps. xl. 8, 9); and although He was the Son, yet has He 
learned obedience as every man (v. 8), while He withstood 
the ever harder trials which suffering imposed on Him 
(ver. 7). He was faithful to His calling (ii. 17, ili. 2), and 
trusted in God (ii. 13); for as the Leader in the succession of 
the company of believers, He has carried faith to perfection in 
His life, while He endured the actual contradiction of sinners 
and the shame of the cross (comp. vi. 6, xiii. 12, 13), in view 
of the joy set before Him (xii. 2, 3: 6 ris rictews apynyos 
kat TehevwTns). Thus, it became God to perfect Him through 
suffering (ii. 10), ae to lead Him to that moral perfection 
which, according to ver 9, procured for Him the heavenly 
crown. Jor only after He was perfected by the learning of 
that obedience, whose crowning-point was the endurance of 
the death of the cross, could He, as a perfect priest, become 
the author of eternal redemption (v. 9); while, in contrast to 
the human priests, compassed with infirmity, He was for ever 
the perfect Son of God (vii. 28).° 


5 To be sure, it is, in the first place, the need to show the requisites of a perfect 
high priest in Christ, which gives occasion to the author to enter upon the earthly 
human life of Christ in its different bearings. Perhaps the importance of this 
was to remove the offence which the readers took to the lowly and suffering 
form of Christ (comp. § 111, a), and by detailing to them the essential requisites 
for His Messianic calling, to show them the inner necessity of that form. But 
his expositions on this point show plainly that there existed to him richer 
materials of suggestive details from the life of Jesus than to the Apostle Paul 
(§ 78, a), and these he can have drawn only from the traditions of the early 
apostles. If it is clear, not necessarily from his repeated account of the tempta- 
tion of Christ, that therewith the history of the temptation from the oldest 
tradition flitted before his mind, it is also overwhelmingly likely that v. 7 
refers to the scene at Gethsemane. It is especially indicated in the repeated 
reference to His being proved as a pattern in obedience and faith, a proof 
sinless though carried to perfection, that the proclamation of Jesus’ sinlessness 
by the early apostles, resting on their own intercourse with Him, was present to 
Him (§ 46, @) otherwise than it was to the Apostle Paul (comp. even the expres- 
sion xiii. 12 and the passage ii. 9, according to the explanation to be given, 
§ 124, a, footnote 3). 

6 The perfecting of the sinless Son of God could not naturally consist, as in the 
ease of sinful men (§ 115, c), in a cleansing from the stains of sin, but only in 
the verification of His moral perfection under the greatest trials. And so a 
modification of the idea of sa¢/wo1s inevitably arises from its different applica- 
tions, and there is no ground for the objection of Pfleiderer (p. 346, footnote 
{E. T. ii. 74]). He appears, moreover (p. 344 [E. T. ii. 73]), to apply the idea 
in the case of Christ, not, as in the case of Christians, exclusively to the future 
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(c) As a second necessity for the high-priesthood, the 
author mentions, that one must not take this honour to one- 
self, but must be called thereto, as was Aaron (v. 4). For, 
conformably with this, the Levitical priesthood was called xara 
thy taéw Aapwyv (vii. 11). Even so, Christ did not raise 
Himself to this honour-—to be called a high priest—by His 
own power, but by God Himself, who had declared Him to be 
His Son, and worthy of the honour appropriate to the Son, 
was He expressly called in the (Messianic, as formerly pointed 
out) Psalm ex. (ver. 4) to be High Priest, after the order of 
Melchisedec (v. 5, 6), and as such was He greeted (ver. 10). 
There is then taken into view, for the Messianic age, a change 
of the former priestly order (vii. 11, 12); for Jesus is not 
sprung from the tribe of Levi (and so not called cata thy 
ta&w ’Aapov), but from the tribe of Judah, to which the 
Mosiac law ascribed no priestly prerogative (vv. 13, 14). 
There is, however, in this no encroachment on the part of the 
tribe of Judah on the rights of the tribe of Levi; for Jesus is 
called not as a descendant of Judah’s, but after the order of 
Melchisedec.’ There was rather thereby removed the imper- 
fection which clung to the Aaronic priesthood, so far as it 
rested on a carnal commandment (ver. 16), 2c. connected the’ 
priesthood with natural descent, and thus constituted mortal 
men priests (§ 115, c). For as Melchisedec, who, in the 
scriptural account, has neither father nor mother, nor, 
generally, any genealogy (ver. 3: dyévea AdynTos), did not 
become a priest in virtue of the rule of a carnal command- 
ment (ver. 16: od Kata vopov évtoAns capKivys), which in 
do&eCerbos, an application for which none of the three passages gives any occasion. 
In particular, the reAcméeis (v. 9) cannot take up the <cicuxoucdeis (ver. 7), as the 
latter refers not at all to the resurrection (comp. Gess, p. 482), but can only 
indicate the result of His learning obedience (ver. 8) ; and vii. 28, the contrast to 
the aeééys:« shows that it is the conquering of every temptation resulting from 
human weakness which is referred to, which works the abiding condition of a 
perfection raised above such weakness. But to include the moral perfection, and 
the exaltation in the idea, as Riehm, p. 432 f., and Gess, p. 435, do, seems to me 
quite inadmissible. 

7 That this is a higher order of priesthood is clear from this, that Melchisedec 
received tithes from Abraham himself, while the Levitical priests receive tithes 
only from Abraham’s descendants (vii. 4-7), and being mortal men only during 
their lifetime (ver. 8), and that even Melchisedec in Abraham, whose son Levi 


was, in a way tithed the receiver of tithes (ver. 9), as the latter was then in the 
loins of his father, 
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some way connected the priesthood with his family; so Christ 
also is a priest of a different order, xara tiv dmowoTnTa 
Merxoedéx, just on this account, that He became so «ata 
Stvamw Cos axatandvtov, te. in virtue of an endless life 
(vv. 15, 16). Such a priesthood, to be sure, Jesus had not 
in virtue of His original nature, as, according to note a, He 
was made like His brethren, and had received their mortal 
body ; but in virtue of the avedua ai@vov, which was in. His 
flesh (ix. 14), and communicated to Him that indestructible 
life which enabled Him in His high-priestly calling to suffer 
death, and yet to live on as the eternal High Priest.° 

(d) As the Old Covenant set up mortal priests, the priest- 
hood must have been constantly changing, passing from one 
to another (vii. 23). This imperfection, too, which clung to 
the Levitical priesthood, is removed in the New Covenant, as 
Melchisedec, in the typical representation of Scripture, which 
speaks neither of the end of his life, nor the termination of his 
priesthood, lives (vii. 8) and abides a priest e¢s Td Sdunvexés 
(ver. 3); so also the Messianic High Priest (Ps. ex. 4), cor- 
responding to this order of Melchisedec, is designated as tepeds 
eis Tov alava (vii. 17, vi. 20). He has therefore the priest- 
hood as one, which passes no more from one to another 
(vil. 24: amapdadBarov). The passage from the Psalm shows 
this also in this way, that God confirmed the priesthood to 
Him with an oath, such as does not occur in the case of the 
Levitical high priest (vv. 20, 21; comp. ver. 28); and this 
oath shows, according to its nature (comp. vi. 16, 17), the 
divine purpose, which sets up the High Priest of the New 


8 Here, therefore, as in the preaching of the early apostles (§ 48, c) and in 
Paul (§ 78, d), the higher side of Christ’s Being in His earthly human life, in 
virtue of which He did not enter by death into the shadowy life of Hades, but 
by the resurrection (xiii. 20) into the eternal heavenly life, is the eternal, and 
therefore the Divine Spirit, by which it is not clear whether it was received by 
Him at His baptism, or is regarded as a constitutive factor of His Being. To 
be sure, the Spirit (ix. 14) is designated not as the Spirit of God, but only as 
eternal according to its (divine) quality; but to think thereby, with Riehm 
(p. 526), of a human sv<d~e, which carries in itself the divine attribute of 
eternity, corresponds, no doubt, with the dogmatic idea of a divine human 
nature of Christ, but scarcely with the mode of thought in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Against the misconstruction of von Hofmann, according to which the 
indissoluble life and the eternal Spirit are to be spoken of the exalted Christ, 
comp. Gess, p. 446 f 
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Covenant as an unchangeable one; therefore the covenant, 
whose surety He has become, must be unchangeable, and 
hence better. than the old, which has to be in the end 
removed as insufficient (vii. 22). But His sinlessness also 
(note 6) fits Him for uninterrupted priestly functions, in so 
far as He is never required on account of His own sins to 
interrupt the discharge of His duties for others, in order just 
to exercise them in His own behalf, and it guarantees Him 
a continuous, and, so far, an unchangeable priesthood 
(vii. 26-28). But, above all, by means of His eternally 
abiding priesthood, He is enabled thoroughly to deliver us, 
because He ever lives to make intercession for us (ver. 25). 
The intercession of Christ (comp. Rom. viii. 34) is here, 
therefore, conformably with the fundamental idea of the 
author, regarded as a priestly function, by which He mediates 
continuously for us access to God (rods mpocepyopévous i’ 
avtov), and presents continuously our thankofferings before 
God (xiii. 15: 80 avdtod dvadépwpev Ovolav aivéces). 


§ 120. The High Preest in the Holiest. 


By His exaltation to heaven, Christ has perfected the. 
specific high-priestly function, while He has entered into the 
archetypal Holiest of all (@). Dwelling there with the angels 
in the heavenly city of God, as the Ruler of the Messianic 
world, He is raised infinitely above them, as the ministering 
servants of the pre-Messianic age (0). In this His heavenly 
exaltation Christ is an eternal King, although to our author 
His kingly activity ever runs back into His priestly (c). Yet 
this kingly activity, although it corresponds with His original 
divine nature, is regarded as a trust committed to Him by 
God (d). 

(a) Although in the passages looked at, § 119, regarding the 
priesthood of Christ, He is already repeatedly designated High 
Priest, there yet les nothing in them specifically to qualify 
Him as High Priest. That is to say, what specifically dis- 
tineuishes the high priest of the Old Covenant from the other 
Levitical priests, is that he alone goes once a year into the 
Holiest, in order to effect the purification of the people 
(ix. 6, 7; comp. ver. 25). If Jesus has become a real High 
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Priest, and not a priest only, He too must have gone into the 
Holiest (e¢s 70 éowtepov tod Kataretdcpatos: vi. 19, 20). 
But the Holiest of the tabernacle was not the dwelling-place 
of God Himself, but only, according to Ex. xxv. 40 (comp. Acts 
vil. 44), a copy of God’s heavenly dwelling,’ which He had 
shown to Moses on the Mount (vill. 5; comp. ix. 23: td w7o- 
deiypata tev év Tots odpavois) ; and it is shown from this side 
that the Old Testament priestly service, which was consecrated 
for this, could be but an imperfect and shadowy service 
(comp. § 115, c). But Christ, forasmuch as He, according 
to § 118, a, sits on the right hand of the Majesty in the 
heavens, is now AevTtoupyos in the heavenly Holiest (ver. 2), is 
gone into heaven itself (ix. 24), where He is now a greater 
Priest, who has been set over the house of God (x. 21: ém 
Tov otxov Tov @eov). Hence, that this exaltation to heaven, 
which moreover need not, ix. 12, be regarded as the visible 
ascension, as Riehm (p. 347) supposes, inasmuch as it is there 
represented as an entrance once for all into the Holiest, 
designates Christ perfectly as a High Priest, it is made clear 
why, in the method of teaching in our Epistle, conversely 
with Paul’s practice, the resurrection of Christ, mentioned 
only xii. 20, recedes so much behind His exaltation to 
heaven. By that is perfectly proved for the first time His 
equality with, and also His superiority to, the high priest of 
the Old Covenant, in contradistinction to the priests generally.’ 


1 According to Old Testament representation, heaven is God’s very dwelling 
(Ps. xi. 4, xviii. 7, xxix. 9; Mic. i. 2; Heb. ii. 20), or, according to the idea 
of several heavens (comp. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 10, and, along with these, 
§ 103, d, footnote 7), the heavenly Holiest above all heavens, which form, as it 
were, His Holy Place and the Holiest of all. These lower heavenly spaces which 
Christ passed through at His exaltation (iv. 14), and in comparison with which 
He has become sbWnadrepos (vii. 26), are expressly designated (ix. 11) as the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle (Holy Place) not made with hands, which 
does not even belong to this earthly creation (0d ravens ris xriczws). On the 
contrary, the highest heaven is itself (ver. 24) put in opposition to the Holiest 
made with hands (7 éy:« in an imminent sense, as 1x. 8, and oftener), and this 
latter is spoken of only as dyritura ray aAnbivay (éyiny, comp. ver. 12), and, 
ver, 1, 70 dysoy xooyixov, while the heavenly Holy Place and the real cxn»4 God 
Himgelf, and not man, set up (viii. 2). This real Old Testament representation 
also has throughout nothing to do with the Alexandrian «cos vonrés (Pfleiderer, 
p. 328 [E. T. ii. 55)). 

2 Riehm has rightly rejected the view represented yet by Messner (pp. 297, 
299, 302) and Schenkel (p. 335), according to which Christ’s high-priesthood 
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(0) By His entrance into the Holiest, the Mediator of the 
New Covenant (xii. 24) has become a dweller in the heavenly 
city of God (ver. 22; comp. § 117, d), in which is the 
heavenly Holiest, as the earthly was in the earthly Jerusalem. 
There dwell with Him the myriads, ze the innumerable 
festal company of the angels, praising God with eternal joy 
(xii. 22, 23). But as His name mpwréroxos or vids already 
of itself indicates, that according to His nature He is raised 
far above these His fellows (i. 4-6; comp. § 118, 0), so has 
He also by His sitting at the right hand of God attained a 
position of dignity infinitely above them (vv. 3, 4), as the first 
apostles (§ 50, a; comp. § 19, d), agreeing with Paul (§ 104, a), 
teach. While He has attained to equal honour and dominion 
with God, the angels are servants (Ae:Toupyol), whom God 
uses in His activities in nature, while He turns them into 
winds and flames of fire (ver. 7, after Ps. civ. 4)2 They are 
ministering spirits (7vevuwata AevTovpyiKa), but their highest 
end consists in this, that they serve God in that work of His 
that has the deliverance of men for its end (ver. 14). In 
this service they have already mediated the giving of the law 
(ii. 2; comp. § 115, 5), and in ii. 5 one may find the idea 
current in Palestinian theology set forth (comp. Riehm, p. 656), 
that the pre-Messianic ages, which had for their purpose the 


begins with His entrance into the Holiest (comp. also Gess, p. 460). The 
passage viii. 4, 5 says only that the typical Holy Place on the earth has its own 
priests, and therefore Christ could exercise His functions only in another, the 
heavenly (ver. 2); but it does not exclude the idea that He already executed 
priestly, nay, even high-priestly, functions owtside the Holy Place. His entrance 
into the Holiest of all is only that high-priestly function of Christ by which His 
high-priesthood as such is definitely proved ; but He is essentially constituted a 
high priest (v. 4-6), and as such He has already exercised its functions in the 
offering of Himself (comp. Riehm, p. 477). Itis, on the other hand, a mistake 
when Riehm asserts that He first became a high priest after the order of 
Melchisedee (p. 479) by His exaltation. There is nothing in the typical 
Melchisedee which refers to an entrance into the Holiest, and therefore to the 
high-priesthood, in contradistinction to the priesthood; and therefore the 
‘epeds, in the passage from the Psalm (cx. 4), is to be taken in different applica- 
tions. The point of an indissoluble life, and of the possibility thereby of an 
eternal priesthood, borrowed, according to § 119, c¢, from the figure of Mel- 
chisedee, would require only the resurrection, not the ascension to heaven. But 
the rsasiwois (v. 9, vil. 28) has nothing whatever to do either with the 
Melchisedee priesthood or with the ascension to heaven (comp. § 119, 8, 
footnote 6). 

3 If Beyschlag, p. 197, draws conclusions from this as to the impersonal 
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preparation for the ow Tnpia, were put in subjection to them, 
in so far as everything which God did during those ages was 
mediated by their ministry. They have no share in the 
salvation mediated by Christ (ii. 16), because as inhabitants 
of the heavenly city of God (xii. 22) they need it not; and 
as the Messianic age is exalted infinitely above the pre- 
Messianic, so naturally is the Lord of the one (ii. 5) exalted 
infinitely above God’s servants in the other. This will be 
perfectly manifested when at His return, which will also be 
accompanied with a retinue of angels (§ 19,d; 64, a), the 
angels of God worship Him (i. 6). 

(c) As the heavenly Holiest is at the same time the throne- 
room of God, where He, as the Universal Ruler, has His seat 
(iv. 16), the entrance of Christ into it is at the same time 
His elevation to the throne of God (viii. 1, xii. 2). If, now, 
it is said in the promise (Ps. cx. 1), which here, as § 19, «, 
39, 6, is applied directly to Christ, that the Messiah must sit 
at the right hand of God till He has made all His enemies 
His footstool (i. 13), our author does not understand this, 
according to the earlier Epistles of Paul (§ 90, c), of a fixed 
time, at which the redemptive rule of the Messiah shall come 
to an end,* but His dominion is an everlasting dominion (i. 8, 
after Ps. xlv. 7), as in the later Epistles of Paul (comp. § 103, 6; 


nature of angels (comp. § 118, d, footnote 10), he mistakes the meaning of this 
idea, which is, moreover, peculiar to Palestinian Judaism (comp. Riehm, p. 656). 
In the rabbinical passages brought forward by commentators, this change refers 
simply to forms of manifestation, which with spirits may naturally be changed, 
inasmuch as they as such have no form for manifestation. But if through these 
changes the variety of nature’s appearances are called forth, then no doubt it is 
clear that the unchangeable, which itself evokes all created nature and its great 
changes (i. 10, 12), must be infinitely exalted above it. The comparison with 
them may be intended to set forth now the superiority of the New Covenant 
Mediator over the Old Covenant (comp. Riehm, p. 303), or it may be specially 
directed against the tendency of the readers to set Christ on a level with the 
angels, and the law mediated through their ministry on an equality with His 
word and work as regards abiding significance (comp. Baur, p. 236) ; it is ever 
of service for this end to make manifest the superiority of the covenant mediated 
by Him. 

4 According to x. 12, 18, Christ sits e’s 7d dimvexés at the right hand of God, 
and waits till the promise of the Psalm be fulfilled, yet without coming there- 
with to the end of His reign. Not yet, that is to say, is everything subject to 
Him (ii. 8), as, though the Messianic time has come, the Messianic perfection 
has not yet come (§ 117, d). But as a part of the other prophecy which 
promises this subjection (Ps. viii. 5-7) has been already fulfilled, ver. 9, 
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116, 6). The eternal High Priest has at the same time 
royal honours, and here now the typical figure of Melchisedee 
suggests yet another point of comparison; for Melchisedec 
was not only priest of the Most High God, but also king of 
Salem (vii. 1), and his name is expressly explained as “king 
of righteousness,” or “king of peace” (ver. 2). Yet this point 
in the figure of the priest-king is never directly applied to 
Christ, however closely it may lie in his way, as eg. viii. 1. 
Behind the idea, ruling his whole doctrinal view of the priest- 
hood of Christ, which was the specific expression for His 
Messianic calling, the idea of Christ’s kingship must necessarily 
recede, as it is employed only to bring from this side into 
view the elevation of the New Testament High Priest over the 
Aaronie (viii, 1). 

(d) As the personal activity of the Son in the creation and 
founding of the theocracy, according to § 118, d, is not to pre- 
judice the idea of God as the ultimate Author, so the activity 
of Christ in the conquering of the world (1. 12, according to 
the Messianic interpretation of Ps. cil. 27) does not exclude the 
fact that it is God’s work (comp. xii. 26, 27), and God alone 
continues as the end of the world (ii. 10: 80 dv Ta qavta), 
But, on the whole, in spite of all emphasizing in our Epistle » 
of the original divine nature of the Son, Monotheism is already 
preserved in this way, that it is God who has raised Him, as 
§ 39, ¢, 50, a, to a position of divine dignity, while He has 
made Him heir of all @. 2), and put all things under Him 
(i. 18, x. 13, ii, 8);° as God has also raised Him from the 


security is thereby given for its complete fulfilment (ver. 8), which leaves no 
room for any other rule over the oizovutvn wtrrouow (ver. 5) than His. According 
to Schenkel, p. 339, to be sure, the eternity of the high-priesthood of Christ is 
not to be taken literally. 

5 The Son exalted to heaven is on that account a great High Priest (iv. 14), 
who rules with royal almighty power over the heavenly dwelling of God (x. 21). 
Just as He, as High Priest of coming good things, obtains for the people the 
blessings of the Messianic time (ix. 11), so does He this also as the great 
Shepherd of the sheep (xiii. 20), 7.e. as Leader of the perfected theocracy (ii. 5, 
ili. 6; comp. 1 Pet. v. 4, and therewith § 50, a); and as He as such mediates 
for Christians every gracious activity of God which fits them for fulfilling His 
will (xiii, 21), so the abiding help He gives them in their trials (ii. 18) appears 
in such close connection with His high-priestly activity (v. 17), that in this way 
also it is clear, how to the author Christ’s royal activity ever refers back again to 
His priestly. 

6 One must not put a reflex sense into the intransitive xaéosy, by which His 
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dead (iii. 20), and prepares for Him His return (i. 6). Even 
when He is addressed as God, God is yet designated as His 
God, who has anointed Him to be King (ver. 9). As, then, 
this position of divine dignity, according to § 118, quite 
corresponded to His nature as the divine Son, and, since 
His appearance on the earth was but temporary, a humilia- 
tion imposed on Him with a view to the discharge of His 
ealling as Messiah (§ 111, a), that dignity must accordingly be 
given Him @ prior: after the fulfilment of that calling, yet it is 
represented in our Epistle as the reward of the patience and 
the faith He showed on earth (xii. 2). God has crowned Him 
for the suffering of death (ii. 9, after Ps. viii. 6), or for the 
sake of His righteousness (i. 9, after Ps. xlv. 8), with honour 
and glory, as He Himself endured death for the joy set before 
Him (xii. 2). Once put under the conditions of an earthly 
life, He must, in conformity with the fundamental principle 
of the divine retribution, earn for Himsclf, as all men have to 
do, His future glory. Only that He must earn this directly 
by the suffering of death, lay in the destination of His human 
life (Gi. 9: dua TO wdOnpya Tod Oavatov... draws trép Travtds 
yevontat Gavdtov); and that He won this divine glory was 
grounded in this, that it corresponded to His original nature.’ 


elevation to the right hand of God is repeatedly expressed (i. 3, viii. 1, x. 12, 
xii. 2), as though He Himself assumed this place of honour. It is expressly 
stated how He made not Himself, but God made Him, to be drccrorcs zat 
dprcepeds (v. 4, 5, iii. 1-8); and even the way in which, § 118, c, His nature as 
to its origin is characterized, preserves Monotheism in the most definite way. 
Hence one must not conclude, with Schenkel, p. 324, that all that is said about 
the pre-existence of Christ has only an ‘‘ ideal significance.” 

7 One needs only to compare the way in which Paul, Phil. ii., conceives this 
exaltation at least at the same time as the reward for the prehistoric act of 
self-humiliation (§ 103, d), to see here also how the christological expressions 
of our author are throughout conditioned by a vigorous impression of the 
proclamation of the historical life of Christ (comp. § 119, b, footnote 5). 
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THE SACRIFICE OF THE NEW COVENANT. 


§ 121. The Sacrificial Death of Christ. 


Messiah’s offering of Himself in His death on the cross is 
the sacrifice, which is well-pleasing to God, perfect (a). But 
this perfect sacrifice, according to its nature, is offered once 
for all, because it renders any repetition of it unnecessary and 
impossible (0). The death of Christ more especially cor- 
responds to the sacrifice on the great Day of Atonement, the 
blood of which the high priest carried into the Holst (¢). 
But in the most complete way is His sacrifice the antitype of 
the covenant sacrifice, which was offered at the setting up of 
the covenant (d). 

(a) The specific duty of the priesthood is the offering of 
sacrifice (v. 1, vui. 3). As, then, the sacrifices of the Old 
Covenant were imperfect (§ 115, c), the New Covenant 
required better sacrifices (ix. 23). But Messiah has already 
announced, Ps. xl. 7-9, that He comes not to offer the 
ordinary sacrifices, which are not well-pleasing to God, but to 
do God’s will (x. 5—7), and He has thereby taken ‘away the 
imperfect animal sacrifices (ver. 4) of the Old Testament law 
(vv. 8,9). But that it is not thereby in any way meant, 
that in place of the animal sacrifices God required the life 
obedience of Messiah, is clear from ver. 10, according to 
which God’s will turns on the rpocdopa tod cépatos *Incod 
Xpioctov. According to the meaning which the author gives 
to the passage from the Psalm, God has prepared for Messiah 
a body (ver. 5), in order that He may offer it in sacrifice. 
This offering of Himself by Messiah is hence the sacrifice 
which is really well-pleasing to God; and the highest demand 
of the Levitical sacrifice, blamelessness (ix. 14: duwpos), was 
not wanting to it, because He presented Himself as the sin- 
less One. If, ix. 14, it is said that He offered Himself dua 
mvevpatos aiwviov, it is evidently meant by that, that Jesus, 
only as one who in virtue of this mvedua possessed a life 
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quite independent of the body required by God in sacrifice, 
ae. of His bodily life—an indissoluble life (§ 119, c)—could of 
His own accord offer that life to God in sacrifice.’ Such is the 
idea of the death of Christ on the cross as a sin-offering 
(§ 100, c), prepared for in the earlier Epistles of Paul, but 
worked out thoroughly only in the Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment, come to full validity here on the ground of the com- 
plete view of the priestly character of the Messianic calling 
in our Epistle. 

(0) With the imperfection of the Old Testament sacrifices 
is intimately connected, according to § 115, ¢, this fact, that it 
needed ever to be repeated ; for when the object of the sacrifice 
has been attained, it is self-evident that there is no more need 
for a mpocpopa mept auaptias (x. 18). But Christ, by His 
offering once for all, or by the offering of His body on the 
cross (ver. 14; comp. ver. 10), by which He made sacrifice 
for sin (ver. 12), has attained that purpose, which the Old 
Testament sacrifices could not attain (comp. ix. 9, x. 1), and 
there is hence no. more need for ever to repeat this self- 
offering, as the high priests of the Old Covenant offered 
theirs (vii. 27). It cannot be, also, on this account, since 
each man dies but once (ix. 27), and therefore the offering 
presented by His death (ver. 26) can never be repeated 
(ver. 28). It is clear, moreover, from the connection of 
x. 14 with vv. 10, 12, as from ix. 26-28, that that single act 
of self-offering was conclusively perfected by the death on the 


1 This is not, to be sure, to be so understood as though only a life yet 
existing in spite of death could be offered to God (comp. Riehm, pp. 525, 526) ; 
for the (bodily-earthly) life surrendered in death, and so offered in sacrifice, was 
by no means an indissoluble life (vii. 16), which Jesus had in Himself in virtue 
of His eternal Spirit ; rather that life of His vanished really with the blood 
which streamed out in death; and if His life, like the human spirit life, had 
been connected with the soul which dwelt in the blood (comp. § 27, ¢), then He 
could not have surrendered Himself without therewith giving up the condition 
of all further priestly activity, as the spirit of man, or the soul, separated from 
the body, has but an impotent shadowy life. Only one who in virtue of this 
spirit possesses a different, an indissoluble life, could dispose of himself (i.e. his 
bodily-earthly life) for a sacrificial offering, without depriving himself therewith 
of any further priestly activity, which found its conclusion only by the entrance 
into the holiest (ix. 12). Neither is the eternal Spirit thereby regarded as the 
means of atonement (as Baur, p. 237, supposes), nor does it refer to the obedience 
of Christ (as Ritschl, ii. p. 335, will have it) ; yet this latter certainly, according 
to x. 5f,, conditioned the acceptableness of His sacrifice. 
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cross, as also, vii. 27, é¢amak, éavtov avevéyxas is put parallel 
with dvadépew Ovoias, but not with carrying the blood into 
the Holiest.? 

(c) Already the consideration of the offering of Christ, as 
done once for all, leads the author to the analogy of the 
sacrifice offered once a year on the great Day of Atonement. 
But as Christ is set forth as the High Priest of the New 
Covenant, then, His sacrifice must be looked at under the 
type of this specific sacrifice of the high priest. As this 
sacrifice, according to Lev. xvi. 15, had to be killed by the 
high priest himself, so the perfect High Priest had to offer 
Himseif on the cross, and to this is attached the typical 
realization of the function attached to the high priest alone, 
for which, according to § 120, a, the entrance of the true 
High Priest into the heavenly Holiest presents the point of 
contact.? That is to say, as in the Old Covenant, the atoning 
point of the sacrificial act lies in the outpouring of the blood, 
and the presentation of the blood on the altar, or in the 
Holiest, is the symbolical presentation of a perfect atonement,* 
so that presentation of the blood of Christ in the Holiest has 
for its object simply to make valid before God for our 


2 The dva% in Rom. vi. 9, 10, 1 Pet. ii. 18, presents, moreover, no special 
parallel to this once offering of Christ (as Riehm, pp. 635-651, supposes), as in 
the one case only the thought of dying again is therewith warded off, and in 
the other case the uniqueness of the death suffered wep) auapriay is brought into 
prominence, as contrasted with the sufferings of the righteous like it in other 
respects ; while in our Epistle the t@¢ra% is the expression for the perfect 
sufficiency of the one sin-offering of Christ. The passage in Peter stands 
much nearer this thought than does that of Paul (comp. § 49, 0). 

8 The function which the high priest discharged in the Holiest is designated, 
to be sure, in ix. 7 as a wporépe; but this presentation of the blood in the 
Holiest is distinguished in the most marked way from the offering of sacrifice 
outside (comp, note 6). The presentation of His blood is nowhere designated 
as the offering of Himself on the part of Christ, as Riehm (p. 476) and Gess 
(p. 459 f.) nevertheless assert, nor is it reckoned as such. For the xpor@épey 
tavrov, ix. 14, in no way designates the presentation of the blood in the Holiest, 
but rather the worth of the blood to be brought into heaven (ver. 12) is esti- 
mated in ver. 14 by this, that it was the blood of Him who offered Himself as a 
sacrifice, and that can only refer to His giving Himself on the cross. The 
emphasis lies, as the position of turd» before expressly indicates, on this point, 
the offering of Himself. The idea of a new offering of Himself in heaven, 
which will then refer back to an altogether different guarantee for the consecra- 
tion of His brethren by means of His heavenly activity (Gess, p. 469), is one 
quite foreign to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

4 Only in so far as atonement has been already made by blood-shedding can 
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comfort the salvation obtained by His sacrifice. But even 
because it was not the blood of others, as was that by which 
the high priest entered year by year (ix. 25), but because He 
entered by means of His own blood (ver. 12), which, as the 
blood of the perfect sacrifice, had an efficacy which excludes 
any repetition, so was it done once for all (é¢azaé) by this 
entrance. He needed not, as the Old Testament high priest, 
by His entrance ever afresh to take into view a sacrificial 
offering repeated annually (ver. 25: ov6’ tva modAdKis Tpoc- 
épn éavtov), which might compensate for the imperfection of 
each single occasion, but He could appear in the presence of 
God for our benefit (comp. vi. 20, 24), in order there to obtain 
the removal of all guilt at once (ver. 26). 

(d) The only sacrifice in the Old Covenant which really 
could not be repeated (ix. 19, 20; comp. Ex. xxiv.) was that 
offered at the institution of that covenant. If, now, Chris- 
tianity is set forth as a New Covenant, which is to be grounded 
on the setting up of a perfect atoning institute, nothing is 
easier than to see in the perfect sacrifice, on which it is based, 
the covenant sacrifice of the New Covenant (comp. § 49, c). 
Wherefore, because Christ with the blood of a perfect atoning 


the blood, according to ix. 7, 12, 25, mediate for the high priest an entrance 
into the Holiest. So long as sin was not thereby atoned for, the unclean 
representative of an unclean people could not appear before the presence of God. 
Eyen on that account had he for himself, as for the people, to offer a sacrifice 
(v. 8, vii. 27), and to carry its blood into the Holiest (ix. 7). Were one to press 
this analogy, one might say that even Christ, who as the representative of 
sinful humanity had made their interests His own, could appear in the presence 
of God only in virtue of atoning blood (comp. Riehm, p. 541). But this idea, 
according to which Christ identifies Himself with sinners themselves, rests on 
a mistaken interpretation of the Old Testament idea of sin-bearers (comp. 
§ 49, b), and is entirely foreign to the New Testament. Finally, the comparison 
of the prayer offered up in Gethsemane with the sacrifice the high priest offers 
for himself (Gess, p. 463 f.) is purely artificial. 

5 It is hence in no way implied in this passage that He has offered Himself in 
heaven (comp. footnote 3), but only that He, like every high priest, must have 
something to offer (viii. 3, 4), because without blood the high priest even on 
the great Day of Atonement must not enter the Holiest (ix. 7). But while the 
latter entered with the blood of others, there was thereby, as it were, a twofold 
substitution, because he made valid an atonement effected not by himself. 
With a special reference, moreover, the author makes the most of the type of 
the ritual on the great Day of Atonement, inasmuch as the bodies of the animals 
whose blood the high priest brought into the Holiest were burned without the 
camp, and hence Christ also sufiered without the gate (xii, 11, 12, and there- 
with § 115, d, footnote 11). 
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sacrifice has entered once for all into the Holiest (ver. 12), He 
is the Mediator of the New Covenant (ver. 15); and the 
author, vv. 19-25, expressly makes the blood with which 
Christ entered into the Holiest parallel with the blood of the 
Old Testament covenant sacrifice. Quite as Christ Himself 
in the words instituting the Supper (§ 22, c)—words which 
the author evidently assumes are known—He designates His 
blood as the blood of the covenant (x. 29), and Himself as 
He who, in virtue of the blood of an everlasting covenant, is 
the great Shepherd of the sheep (xi. 20), so far as He has 
gone into the Holiest on the ground of the covenant. sacrifice 
offered by His death, and there now (because He has been 
exalted to the right hand of God, x. 12), acting as King, He 
can obtain for the covenant people all the blessings of the 
New Covenant (comp. § 120, c¢, footnote 7). But that this 
covenant sacrifice is set forth here as merely instituting 
fellowship, Schenkel, p. 333, has not proved. 


§ 122. The Necessity of the Sacrificial Death of Christ. 


The death of Christ was necessary for the setting up of the 
New Covenant, whether one look upon it as a will of Christ’s, 
which came into force only by the death of the Testator, 
or as a relation of fellowship with God, which was hindered 
by the guilt of the covenant people (a). The death of Christ, 
as an atoning sacrifice, has now removed the guilt, and there- 
fore this hindrance is removed (6). But the sinner by this 
atonement has been delivered from the arrestment of guilt, in 
that Christ by His death has representatively borne the 
punishment of his guilt (c). In so far now as death lets the 
guilty sinner fall under the power of the devil, Christ has by 
His redemption stripped the devil of his power over men (d). 

(a) With the view of the death of Christ being a sacrifice 
offered at the setting up of the New Covenant (§ 121, d), 
there is connected for our author the question, Why was this 
sacrificial death necessary ? In the first place, he keeps in his 
eye the death of Christ simply as such. Significantly playing 
with the twofold meaning of the word dsaOjx«n, and, as in the 
idea of the blood of the covenant, thinking on the words of the 
institution of the Supper, he looks at the covenant established 
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by Christ as a will, by which Christians are become possessors 
of the covenant promise, which, according to § 115, a, comes 
to fulfilment only in the New Covenant (ix. 15). Now, as 
when a will comes in force, the death of the testator must first 
be confirmed (vv. 16, 17), so the death of Jesus is necessary 
in order that Christians may really take possession of the 
promise bequeathed to them by the New Covenant. By 
means of this argumentum ad hominem, the author wishes to 
make manifest, on the analogy of a human relation, the fact as 
natural, that the death of Christ was necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the highest end of the covenant. The special need of 
this, that a covenant sacrifice belongs to the setting up of a 
covenant, he explains by a reference to the setting up of the 
Old Covenant, which was done not without blood (ver. 18), in 
that the people and the holy things had to be sprinkled with 
the blood of the covenant sacrifice.’ As, moreover, the sacri- 
fice of institution of the New Covenant was at the same time 
the sacrifice of the great Day of Atonement, which the high 
priest brought into the Holiest (§ 121, ¢, d), so the archetypal 
holy things of the heavenly Holiest into which (ver. 23) Christ 
has gone, appear to be such as must be first cleansed from the 
stains of guilt. If the heavenly city of God, with its Holy 
_ Place, is conformably with the promise destined for the covenant 
people, that they may there attain to perfect fellowship with 
God (§ 117, d), then their guilt has defiled these holy things 
as well as the earthly, and they must be purified in the same 
way as the typical law appointed for the latter, only not by 
the blood of an imperfect, but of a perfect sacrifice (xpeitTocuw 
Puc ias).’ 


1 Tf, as the object of this, the cleansing required by the law is given, ix. 22, 
then the idea lying beneath this is, that even the holy things were stained by 
the guilt of the people (Ley. xvi. 16-19; comp. viii. 15) ; and before the holy 
God could dwell in the Holy Place, and have fellowship with the people, this 
impurity had first to be taken away by the cleansing blood of sacrifice. It is by 
this method of representation that the objective need of an atonement for sin on 
the part of God, who, as the Holy One, can have no fellowship with unclean men, 
is pictorially set forth ; and this Pfleiderer, p. 342 [K. T. ii. 70], as well as Gess, 
p. 476, overlooks. 

2 The Mediator of the New Covenant cannot therefore be thought of as in 
the heavenly city without the blood of sprinkling, which, louder than the 
blood of Abel, cries for vengeance (Gen. iv. 10), proclaims that through its 
sprinkling the uncleanness produced by guilt is taken away (xii. 24). Whilo 
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(b) But as to how far sacrificial blood has cleansing power, 
ix. 22 shows, when it is said, parallel with the statement, that 
without shedding of blood there is no remission. The whole 
atoning institute of the Old Covenant depends indeed upon the 
thought that, according to the gracious appointment of God, 
the blood of animals given to the people for sacrifice (Lev. 
xvii. 11) atones for sin, ze. makes it capable of being for- 
given. If the blood of animal sacrifices could not yet remove 
sin (x. 4,11: ddapety, repiedety dwaptias), then that arose 
not from the impossibility of an atonement really removing 
sin by means of sacrificial blood, but only from the imperfec- 
tion of the Old Testament means of atonement, which was 
only shadowy and typically prophetic (§ 115, ¢, d). Through 
the offering of Christ there is an actual a@érnows dpaprtias 
(ix. 26) effected; sin has lost the right and power to stain 
men from guilt, and thus to separate them from God, because 
it is atoned for. Even on that account must Christ be made 
like to His brethren, and in particular must He take their 
flesh and blood (ii. 14), in order by the outpouring of His own 
blood to atone for the sins of the people (ver. 17: (AdoxKer Oat 
Tas aduaptias), and by the presentation of the same in the 
heavenly Holiest make this atonement valid before God 
BAL21e)? 

(c) If the guilt contracted through sin, on the one hand, 
prevents God from establishing full fellowship with men, it, on 


Paul accounts for the need for the death of Christ by the demand of the divine 
righteousness given in his fundamental presuppositions (§ 80, c), to our author 
it seems prefigured in the legal ordinance, according to which the sin-stains 
which separate God from men can be removed only by the blood of sacrifice. 

3 That the blood of Christ is the perfect means of atonement, our Epistle 
teaches in harmony with Paul (§ 80). But while with the latter the atonement 
effected by the death of Christ reconciles God, as with the removal of guilt the 
cause of His anger and hostility is removed, here the atonement removes the 
uncleanness of the heavenly Holy Place arising from guilt, an uncleanness which 
prevents God having fellowship with men (note a). Both modes of representa- 
tion proceed from this, that without an atonement for sin, guilt is not taken 
away, but their difference rests ultimately on this ground, that with Paul every 
sin is regarded as worthy of death, because positively stirring up the wrath of 
God ; with our author, on the contrary, every sin, for which atonement generally 
can be spoken of, is regarded as the stain of a sin of infirmity, which even in 
the Old Testament prevented the perfect realization of the covenant relation, 
whose forgiveness was even there intended, but on account of the imperfection 
of its atoning institute could be realized only in the New (§ 115). As to the 
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the other hand, prevents men from receiving the salvation 
promised in this fellowship. The latter thought lies evidently 
in ix. 15, according to which death is required for the 
redemption of the sins contracted under the first covenant, in 
order that its members may receive the covenant promise. It 
rests on this, that guilt makes punishment necessary, and the 
execution of the punishment stands in the way of obtaining 
the promise. But Christ has even thus become the Mediator 
of the covenant, that He, in virtue of His own blood, has 
entered into the Holiest, having obtained a redemption 
eternally valid (through the shedding of His own blood, 
ver. 12), For if, according to the context of x. 26, 27, where 
there is no @vala mepi duaptiar, only a terrible expectation of 
judgment remains, it is clear that that sacrifice, because it 
atones for sin, at the same time delivers men from guilt, and 
removes the punishment which threatened them in the 
judgment. The Epistle to the Hebrews, moreover, by this 
punishment can only have referred to the death by which, in 
conformity with ordinary Bible teaching (comp. §50,d; 57,d; 
66, d), the divine punishment for sin was executed; and if it 
now, il. 9, emphasizes the fact that Christ tasted death (in all 
its bitterness; comp. also § 124, a, footnote 3) for the good of 
each, there is then involved the thought that He has freed 
the others from this bitter consequence of sin, and therefore 
there is the idea of substitution. But sin-bearing, we. the 


formula fadoxerdas ¢. duupr., which, according to Greek usage, translates the 
Hebrew 455, comp. Ritschl, ii. p. 209; Gess, p. 478. Yet the former accords, 


if, according to vii. 12 (after Jer. xxxi. 34), God in the New Covenant is 
gracious {iAzws) to unrighteousness, and remembers sins no more, with which, 
according to x. 17, 18, the dgeois +. dpapriay is given, and with that every need 
for a rorQope wep) auaprias is taken away. 

4 Here then, in any case, it is an objective necessity for the death of Christ 
that is spoken of, the reason of which lies evidently enough in the context, and 
this Pfleiderer, pp. 340-342 [E. T. ii. 68-70], overlooks, Actually it is deliver- 
ance from guilt which is meant by aroavrpwoss, quite as, with Paul (§ 80, c), a 
guilt occasioned by the rapaBdces, threatened as they have been with the divine 
anger. One can admit, with Ritschl (ii. p. 221), that there is nowhere indicated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews any reference to a Avro» by which this is brought 
about ; and therefore the Petrine redemption (really different otherwise) from the 
slavery of sin (§ 49, d; comp. § 108, 6, footnote 5), and also the passage (which 
as a matter of fact points to the same thing) Mark x. 45 (§ 22, c), cannot be here 
compared. But in fact it here remains, that this self-surrender to death must 
be considered as an act which works this 4roadcpwais (1x. 12). 

VOL. Il. @) 
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removing of the severest consequences of sin, is expressly, 
ix. 28, indicated as the object of the sacrifice of Christ.’ 

(d) But the author undoubtedly, who regards death, ix. 27, 
with the judgment following immediately, as the general fate 
of men, has thought of death not as such, but in the results 
which it occasions to the sinner ; and these, according to il. 14, 
consist in this, that the devil is he who has power over 
death, and uses it as a means to deliver sinners over to the 
destruction under which he has himself fallen; but no 
notice is at the same time taken of the arraignment of the 
devil in the judgment (Gess, p. 476). It is certainly indi- 
cated by Ov& tod Oavarov that the death of Christ as the 
guiltless One made him that had the power of death power- 
less, only in so far as the guiltiness of men, which drew death 
on them, gave to the devil the power to use it as the means 
for exercising his power over men to bring destruction on 
them. But this He could do, not only because He forms an 
exception to the law of the kingdom of death (Ritschl, u. 
p- 254), but because this innocent death freed men from the 
guilt and punishment of sin (note c). Hence the redeemed 
are delivered, not from death, but from the fear of death, 
which kept them in lifelong bondage, so far as they need no 
more fear falling by death under the power of Satan (ver. 
15)! 

5 The expression es 7d rovAwy dveveyxeiv &uoprias, on the ground of the Old 
Testament usus loquendi, and in particular on that of the passage Isa. liii. 12, 
coinciding with it, as also in accordance with the practice of Peter (§ 49, 6), can 
be taken only of the bearing of the punishment allotted to sin. The idea of an 
assumption of punishment, to be sure, is originally as foreign to the idea of 
sacrifice as is that of deliverance from punishment ; but the author might make 
such a combination (to him quite peculiar), because he looked on Christ not only 
as sacrifice, but also as priest, who by giving Himself to the bitter suffering of 
death, not only offered the sacrifice for the atonement of sin appointed by God, 
but also took on Himself the punishment of sin in order to bear it in the room 
of sinners. There is no need, therefore, of the somewhat artificial explanation 
of Ritschl, ii. p. 285, who, moreover, mistakes the significance of sin-bearing. 

6 This view is essentially distinct from the doctrine of the Palestinian theo- 
logy (comp. Riehm, p. 654), according to which the devil, if he is permitted by 
God, takes away life from those who have transgressed the law, even though 
it is perhaps allied to it. The devil is in no sense here looked at as the angel 
of death, as even Hahn, p. 373, assumes. But the Pauline view also, according 
to which the power of the devil is broken by the redemption wrought by Christ’s 
death, is quite different ; for this victory refers, according to § 104, 6, to the 
dominion which the devil already wields over those confirmed in sin, and not to 
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§ 123. The Effects of the Sacrificial Death of Christ. 


When the covenant people were sprinkled with the atoning 
blood of the covenant sacrifice, they were purified from the 
stains of guilt, and their consciences were delivered from the 
consciousness of guilt (a). This purification put them into’ 
an estate of holiness, in which alone man can become God’s 
possession, and in which he has constantly to keep himself (0). 
But therewith is the perfection reached, which the complete 
realization of the covenant requires (¢). Hence, also, the way 
into the Holiest is now opened, and that approach to God is 
made possible which is the condition of the true worship of 
God (d). . 

(a) If even the purifying effect of the blood of the New 
Testament covenant, ix. 23, is referred but to the heavenly 
things, which, after that sin has been atoned for by that blood, 
are purified from the stains of guilt clinging to them (§ 122, a), 
then the purification wrought by the sacrifice of Christ may 
also naturally be referred to the sinner himself; nay, on the 
supposition of the former cleansing, there is brought into view 
only the objective necessity in particular of the latter sub- 
jective cleansing. But as, ix. 22, caOapifera is made identical 
in the parallel member of the sentence with yiveras dheoss, it 
is clear that the thought can be only of a deliverance from 
sin, a cleansing from the stains of sin, not a cleansing from 
its unholy power. In conformity with this, purification from 


that power of his to which they are subjected in death. Death as the doom of 
God’s wrath, especially with Paul, conformably to the peculiarity of his doctrine 
of sin, referred to footnote 3, is even in itself, and without this co-operation of 
the devil, regarded as the punishment of sin, so that the judgment which 
follows it can only determine who abide in death, and who have been delivered 
from it; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 350 f. [E. T. ii. 78 f.], who goes wrong only in 
this, that he narrows the objective effect of the death of Christ only to this, 
while our statements present it rather in the sense of note c. 

1 The usus loguendi of the LXX. corresponds with this, to which the phraseo- 
logy of our author conforms (comp. Riehm, p. 56), as also that of Paul, with 
whom xaéupiouss appears as the effect of baptism (Eph. v. 26; comp. § 101, a). 
In Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26, also, za4apés means clear from guilt. Pfleiderer, p. 339 
[E. T. ii. 67], has acknowledged this signification of z«éxpss, and he, moreover, 
strikingly points out how the (moral) worship of God, mentioned ix. 14, as the 
result of a cleansed conscience, proves nothing to the contrary; while Gess, 
p. 474, mixes up again the moral cleansing ; and Schenkel, p. 326, exclusively 
insists on it. If he, p. 837, footnote b, makes the cleansing referred to in ix. 14 
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sin is given, i. 3, as the special purpose of the appearing of 
Christ on the earth, which Christ has effected, and that, as the 
aorist shows, by a single act, namely by His own sacrificial 
death. But ordinarily it is this subjective cleansing that is 
thought of when the reference is to the conscience of one 
who has obtained deliverance from guilt. And thus to the 
carnal (Levitical) cleansing, which alone the Old Testament 
sacrifices could produce (ix. 13), stands opposed the cleansing 
of the conscience from dead works effected by the blood of 
Christ (ver. 14; § 115, 6), as these dead works stain the 
conscience with the consciousness of guilt? As the Old 
Testament covenant people were sprinkled with the (cleansing) 
blood of the covenant sacrifice (ix. 19; comp. Ex. xxiv. 8), so 
are Christians pepavticpévos by the blood of Christ (comp. 
1 Pet. i. 2, and therewith § 49, c); but here also this sprink- 
ling is more exactly referred to the heart, and the deliverance 
produced thereby from an evil conscience (x. 22: amd ovvet- 
dncews trovnpas) ; for the blood of sprinkling loudly proclaims 
the perfected atonement (xii. 24). 

(b) That the idea of ayidfew stands in very close connection 
with that of cleansing, ix. 13 shows, where the ayidfer is 
taken up in the parallel apodosis by xa@apue?, ver. 14.” What 
cleansing is to the subjective consciousness of the man, that 
aytacuos is for his objective relation to God. Because a sin- 


to be the consciousness of deliverance in principle from the dominion of sin, 
then that contradicts the uniform idea of cuveidnois (comp. § 115, b, footnote 5). 

2 According to x. 2, he who has been actually freed from the consciousness of 
the guilt of sin has no longer any cuvzidnois &uapriay. There is a consciousness 
of past sins only when the sins have not yet been atoned for; for through 
atonement, or the forgiveness of sins which follows, the sins are really removed 
(§ 122, 6). There is a consciousness of forgiven sins according to Bible phraseo- 
logy, when the sins, along with the guilt which they contract, are regarded 
together, not that one may not, with Riehm, p. 566, distinguish between the 
consciousness of sin and the consciousness of guilt. 

3 But it follows even from this, that in ix. 18 cleansing cannot be designated 
as a result from éyaZev, as Riehm, p. 576, supposes, but that «pds chy ris cupuos 
xubupornra designates only the relation in which the Old Testament means of 
atonement produced holiness (comp. for this signification of wpés, i. 7, ii. 17, 
iv. 13, v. 1, 14, vi. 11). Real holiness consists only in this, that one as regards 
purifying the flesh is consecrated for an (external) fellowship with God, but that 
only by the purification of the conscience is one made capable of the real (moral) 
worship of God (comp. footnote 1), and this he only can exercise who has been 
delivered from guilt, as Peter teaches (§ 49, @; comp. also § 81, 6). 
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stained man cannot be consecrated to God for His possession, 
Christ by the cleansing blood of His sacrifice must first con- 
secrate the covenant people (xiii. 12), and so make them fit 
for that relation of being God’s, and of being in fellowship 
with Him, which corresponds to the perfect covenant relation- 
ship. This has taken place, in that Christians have once for 
all been consecrated by the sacrifice of the body of Christ 
(x. 10), or by the cleansing blood of the covenant (ver. 29) ; 
they are hence called dysoe (iii. 1, vi. 10, xiii. 24).* For if 
Christians are exhorted to strive after holiness (xi. 14), ae. 
after participation in the divine dyiorns (ver. 10; comp. 
§ 45, d, footnote 6), the idea has no reference to positive 
moral perfection; what is said is, that the Christian, after he 
has once for all been put into the position of one cleansed from 
sin, a position which fits him to be of the family of God, has 
now laid on him the task of keeping himself in this position 
by aveiding fresh defilement from sin, as even that drawing 
near to God in the end, which leads to the vision of God, 
is naturally permitted only to those who are consecrated to 
God (ver. 14). 

(c) If those, who have been sanctified by the sacrificial 
death of Christ (note 0), have been for ever perfected by one 
offering (x. 14), it is clear that by the redelwous of the 
Christian cannot be understood moral perfection as by the 
Terelwors of Christ (§ 119, d, footnote 6), as Schenkel, p. 331, 
will have it, but only the putting them completely, by the act 
of purification and sanctification once for all (comp. x. 2 with 
ver. 1), into the condition of that perfection, which fits for the 
realization of the covenant relation. Hence the idea very 


4 Riehm, p. 576, has not proved that this idea, which with our author bears 
exclusively. an Old Testament stamp, includes in principle deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, as it does with Paul (comp. § 84, d). Neither in ii. 11 nor in 
x. 4 does he speak of one becoming increasingly holy, but in both places 
Christians are characterized, without reference to time, as such as have received 
from Christ, in the way above explained, consecration for the family of God. 
Compare the excellent exposition by Pfleiderer, p. 340[E. T. ii. 68], but also 
Ritschl, ii. p. 211, and even Gess, p. 472; while Schenkel throughout thinks 
only of moral holiness. The realization of the Old Testament fundamental 
command (Ley. xi. 44) continues also here, as with Peter (§ 45, d), and in a 
certain sense also with Paul (§ 84, d), the goal of the Christian ; but this goal 
can only then be striven after when he has been purified from the stains of sin, 
aud consecrated to be the possession of God. 
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closely corresponds—a fact which Riehm, p. 641, misappre- 
hends—with the Pauline idea of Svcaiwous (§ 82, a), only 
that the latter, conformably with the characteristic difference 
of the reciprocal fundamental point of view, refers to the 
putting into the state of Sccasoovvn required by the law, the 
former to the putting into the state which was aimed at by 
the whole atoning agency of the Old Covenant, but never 
reached (ix. 9, x. 1, vii. 11, 19, and therewith § 115, ¢), the 
state of perfection necessary for perfect covenant relationship. 
As, therefore, with Paul, d:«aiwous is essentially identical with 
the not-reckoning or the forgiveness of sins, so, according to 
the connection of x. 14 with vv. 11,18, reXe/wous is identical 
with the taking away or the forgiveness of sins.? And that 
it is so with tedXefmors in some degree, even as with the 
Pauline Svcaiwous, which is given directly with purification 
and sanctification even in the earthly present, is clear from 
this, that the conscience gives witness to the entrance of this 
perfection (ix. 9). 

(d) By the teAe/wous one is put into the position of being 
well-pleasing to God, in which alone one can draw near to 
God, and this drawing near to God (xi. 6) is the condition of 


5 As, on the other hand, it does not follow from ii. 10 that the cearciaos 
of Christ is something different from moral perfection, so neither does it follow 
that dye sis doe» belongs to the reaziwois of the Christian, as Richm, p. 581, 
yet supposes. Quite as little does it follow from xi. 39, 40, that participation 
in the covenant promise belongs to reAsiwois, as Riehm, p. 582, asserts. For if 
the believers of the Old Covenant did not obtain the promise even after their 
death, because God had prepared for those of the New Covenant something 
better, then the purpose-clause following shows how this better thing consisted 
in this, that the latter even during life obtained the ceaciwois, which made them 
fit to obtain directly the covenant promise given with the perfected covenant 
(comp. § 115, a). From this perfected salvation the others are not excluded, 
but they only, by means of the sacrifice of Christ, which God had kept in view 
for Messianic times, but which, according to ix. 26, had retrospective power, 
had to be conducted with those now living (xi. 40: wa xwpis away) to the 
perfection essential to it, and they have therefore had to wait so long for the 
fulfilment of the promise. But now, when the sacrifice has been offered, 
they are led on to perfection (xii. 23: dias reredemutvo), although they 
have not reached the consummation of salvation; and the idea of Riehm, 
pp- 584, 585, that they are perfected in another sense than the members of the 
New Covenant, is not only unfounded, but contrary to the evident intention of 
xi. 40. Itis also a mistake when Pfleiderer, p. 346 [E. T. ii. 74], finds in this 
idea the Pauline day along with the Pauline dZ¢@:. Ritschl, ii. p. 212, 
has caught the right idea, 
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all true worship of God. On this account, it was adduced as 
evidence of the imperfection of the Old Testament law, that it 
could not perfect those who drew near to God (rods mpocep- 
xowévous), and that it could not provide for them a real 
entrance (x. 1).° By means of the perfect High Priest only 
can we draw near to God (vii. 25: rods mpocepyopuévous Sv 
avtov 7 Ocw); through Him can we offer sacrifices well- 
pleasing to God (xiii. 15, 16, and therewith § 119, d); only 
in consequence of the cleansing perfected by Him, can we 
worship the living God (Aatpevev: ix. 14; comp. foot- 
note 3) in the way well-pleasing to Him (xii. 28).’ On the 
ground of the blood of His atoning sacrifice (€v atpate 
‘Incod) have we confidence as to the way into the Holiest, 
which He has consecrated for us, as one newly opened and 
livingly effectual, because really leading to the goal, a way 
which leads through the veil, which in the Old Covenant still 
prevented entrance into the Holiest (ix. 8).8 On the other 
hand, Christ Himself has gone as our High Priest into the 
Holiest of the heavenly dwelling of God to make His atoning 


6 Even on this account the institution of the Holy Place, which prevented 
entrance into the Holiest, ¢.e. to God Himself, was a symbol of the Old Testa- 
ment present (comp. § 117, c, footnote 3), in which the sacrifices could not 
perfect those who drew near to God in behalf of Aurpeia (cov Aurpedovru), and so 
could not fit for true worship, which can be done only in the presence of God 
(ix. 8, 9). Andon this account also the abolition of the law (vii. 19), which 
could perfect nothing, stands over against the introduction of a better hope (that, 
namely, to be looked for with the New Covenant, a priesthood making a’ real 
atonement, according to § 116, a), by which (res sperata) we draw near to God 
(tyyiZousy 74 Oc9). 

7 To draw near to God is brought forward even in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
as‘a prerogative of the redeemed (§ 104, d), and also the aurpefa as the sacrifice 
of Christians (§ 105, d), even in the earlier Pauline Epistles (§ 73, c). Yet more 
peculiar does this drawing near to God, connected with sacrifice, appear in Peter 
(§ 45, c) as the prerogative of the priestly people. It seems so natural even 
here to think of the priests, to whom the drawing near to God and the Aazpedesy 
and the sacrifice alone pertained, at the same time also the éyiacuss, in the 
sense of note 6, and the sprinkling with blood (x. 22), were specially appropriate 
for the priests (Ex. xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 30); yet the view of Christ as the alone 
High Priest, who must mediate the coming to God and the sacrifice of Christians 
(see above), so completely dominated the mode of presentation in our Epistle, 
that the idea of the general priesthood, which, however (p. 313), Messner 
(p. 818) ascribes to it, could only come in alongside of it (comp. moreover, 
§ 124, b, footnote 6). 

8 If this veil (x. 20) is designated as the ed of Christ, it is thereby indicated 
that the flesh of Christ must be first given up in death before the veil be taken 
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sacrifice effectual by His blood, and thus to become the 
mpoopojos, Who has not only opened the way thither, but has 
first trod it (vi. 20), and has thereby consecrated it for us 
(x. 20). Christians may now be encouraged in confidence on 
this High Priest (iv. 14, x. 21) to approach with boldness the 
throne of grace (iv. 16), which is in the Holiest (x. 22; 
comp. with ver. 19). The author can even designate 
Christians as those who have already come to the heavenly 
city of God (xii. 22), where the Judge as their covenant God 
dwells (ver. 23), with the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
whose blood testifies to the perfected atonement (ver. 24). 
This leads us on to the new relation to God, which has been 
set up on the ground of the perfect sacrifice of the New 
Covenant. 


Ct Een ey. 


THE BLESSINGS AND DUTIES OF THE NEW COVENANT. 
§ 124. The New Testament Covenant People. 


In the New Covenant, Israel is, according to the promise,’ 
the true people of God, to the members of which and to 
their children God bestows again His paternal mercy and 
grace (a). But they became partakers of the New Covenant 
by baptism, in which they have received the blessings of the 
New Covenant, the forgiveness of sins and the outpouring of 
the Spirit (0). In that the law is written on their hearts, 
they have come to be of a new mind, and are drawn and led 
on by God to holiness and righteousness (c). To the bless- 
ings already given them belongs also enlightenment by the 
word of God of the New Covenant, an enlightenment which is 
to be ever advancing and ever becoming more perfect (d). 

(a) If by the sacrifice of Christ the people of the Old 
Covenant are put into the position well-pleasing to God, then 


away and the way into the Holiest be opened, that His sacrificial death, there- 
fore, was the preparatory condition for that. If Immer (p. 412), following 
Holstein, gives this reference to the expression, that the flesh of Christ hid 
His Godhead as the veil hid the Holiest, all meaning is taken from it in the 
connection. 
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only now can that be realized, which was intended from the 
first in the covenant relation, but could be perfectly realized 
only in the New Covenant, in conformity with the promise 
(Jer. xxxi. 33). He has become their God, and they His 
people (viii. 10).' That is a point even with Paul (§ 83, a), 
that this people is beloved of God; and this appears here in 
the form, that to them the divine favour, the gracious good 
pleasure of God, is bestowed. The people of the New 
Covenant may come to the throne of God, as to the throne 
of grace (iv. 16: 76 Opdvm tis yapetos), with assured con- 
fidence (weta wappyoias), there to receive mercy and to find 
grace.” Grace appears here, then, not as the source of salva-. 
tion, but as the advantage of the New Testament institution 
of salvation, which the good pleasure and the grace of God 
have bestowed again on the covenant people, beginning there- 
with the realization of the Messianic salvation.’ This is here 


1 Peter, too, regards believing Israel as the real people of possession, or the 
flock of God (§ 45, a), a figure even here hinted at, when God gives to them a great 
shepherd (xiii. 20). The Israel of the New Covenant alone are the true family 
of God (iii. 6: izes O00; comp. § 117, a, b) ; for those only can really belong 
to God who, having been perfected by purification and consecration, may draw 
near to God (§ 123). As God was not formerly ashamed to be called the God of 
the patriarchs (xi. 16), so He now calls Himself their God (comp. xii. 23, where 
révruy, agreeably to the context, can refer only to all the members of the 
heavenly and the earthly community of God). 

2JIn the LXX. aso; corresponds to the Hebrew 4pn, and zp sipicxey to 
j Ny. Every one who falls away from Christ turns away from this grace of 
God (sii. 15: dorepay aad cis xapizes roU Ozov); it is that grace which establishes 
the heart (xiii. 9), which gives the Spirit (x. 29: <¢ xveiux rus xdépiros), and 
which is asked to be with them all in the concluding words, just as in the 
Pastoral Epistles (§ 108, 6, footnote 4). It nowhere appears defined as to its 
nature by the contrasts, by which the Pauline idea gets its peculiar colouring 
(§ 75, 6); and if it is not to be understood, as with Peter (§ 45, b, footnote 3), 
directly as a gift of the divine mercy, yet iv. 16 shows that the idea in our 
Epistle betrays quite its Old Testament origin, just as with him. 

3 Only in the passage i. 9, according to the current reading, would grace be 
the principle of salvation, in virtue of which the institution of salvation took 
place, just as with Paul (§ 75, c). However, even as regards this passage, it is 
very striking that in it, not in any way the self-surrender of Christ to death, 
but His personal experience of it (the y:dertas davérov), is designated as the effect 
of the grace of God. One very naturally remembers in these circumstances that 
while no doubt our MS. traditions clearly decide for the reading xdpirs 20, on 
the other hand the ancient, and partly the very ancient, patristic tradition are 
equally for zwpls Oso, and that the way in which this latter reading has been 
accounted for is very artificial, while also the helplessness of the patristic 
exegetes, in the face of it, and the use made of it by the Nestorians, easily 
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also expressed quite in the manner of the Old Testament, 
throughout, that the members of the people of God, or of the 
family of God, are called children of God (ii. 10).4 In that 
way is indicated the certainty of the fatherly love, which must 
belong to the true children, in contradistinction to bastards 
(xii. 6—8). But, as with Paul, a share in the dd€a is expressly 
laid claim to as the child’s right, on the ground of inheritance 
(§ 97, c), and so our author makes this combination.’ As the 
Son of God has already plainly attained to the inheritance of 
a share in the Father’s Lordship (i. 2; comp. § 118, a, foot- 
note 2), so also must the children of God, though in a 


enough explain how the apparently so simple Pauline yeép:rs @zod was substituted. 
But if ywpls sod stood originally, then this can be but an allusion to His being 
forsaken by God, on account of which, according to the oldest tradition 
(Mark xv. 34), the ery of Christ was uttered as He was tasting death. 

4 Tf, therefore, in our Epistle also the readers are addressed as brethren 
(iii. 1, 12, x. 19, xiii, 22; comp. ver. 23), it is quite clear from vi. 10, where 
brotherly love is characterized as a love shown towards the name of God, that 
they are brethren, because they all bear the name of sons of God. This 
brotherly love is shown by hospitality (xiii. 1, 2), in every sort of service (vi. 10), 
especially towards suffering brethren (xiii. 3; comp. x. 33, 34), as also in 
unanimity (xii. 14). The beautiful deeds of love (x. 24; comp. § 108, d, foot- 
note 10) and beneficence, by which Christian fellowship was shown (comp. also 
x. 88, and for the idea of xosmwvic, § 41, 6), are the true sacrifices, with which 
God is well pleased (xiii. 16), because they glorify His fatherly name. 

5 Moreover, here also, just as with Peter (§ 45, d), when exhorted not to give 
way to care, they are referred to the help of Divine Providence formerly assured 
to them in the Old Testament (xiii. 5, 6), and mot, as in the words of Jesus 
(§ 20, 6), to the fatherly love of God; the obligation of reverential submission 
under the fatherly chastisement (note c) results rather from the relation of son- 
ship (xii. 9), as then the duty of childlike obedience. And in this combination 
also the relation of sonship is not grounded, as with Paul, on justification, but 
it rather presupposes ceAciwors, which is identical with the Pauline dxelwors 
(§ 123, c). On the other hand, there is no mention of a begetting of God’s 
children on the part of God, not even ii. 11, as Riehm (p. 737) yet supposes 
(comp. § 118, 6, footnote 5). If, xii, 9, God is designated as 6 rardp cay 
avevecray, in opposition to the ruartpes ris cupxos nua, He cannot possibly be so 
designated as the author of the new life, but only as the Creator (comp. Jas. 
i, 17) of all spiritual beings, to which class angels (i. 14) as well as men belong 
(xii. 23), only that the latter, besides the wrvedue, have also the cap% (comp. 
§ 27, a), begotten by their natural parents, according to which they have come 
from the loins of their fathers (vii. 5, 10). But to draw in here the contrasts of 
Traducianism and Creationism, and to seek to reconcile these contrasts, as 
Riehm, p. 680, does, imposes upon our author thoughts quite foreign to him. 
To regard God as the Father of spirits, and which, moreover, is explained, 
without any recourse to Philo, by such passages as Eccles. xii. 7, Num. 
xxvii. 16 (comp. Riehm, pp, 856, 857), excludes entirely the idea of a begetiing 
the children of God. 
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different sense from that of Paul (comp. § 118, ¢, footnote 7), 
be conducted forward to the fatherly glory (ji. 10). Only it 
is characteristic that Paul, writing mostly to Gentiles, has in 
his eye the Roman right of inheritance, which knows no dis- 
tinction between older and younger children, while here, in 
conformity with the Jewish law of inheritance, the sons, only 
in so far as they take the position of first-born sons, lay claim 
to the full possessions of the father (xii. 16: Ta mpwtotoKia). 
As Christ, indeed, according to § 118, }, appears among the 
heavenly sons of God as the first-born, so the Christian 
Church is called éxxAnoia mpwrotoKwy (xii. 23), and the 
words added, aoyeypaupévwv év ovpavois, show unequivo- 
cally, that to those who are already enrolled as citizens in the 
heavenly city of God (comp. Luke x. 20, and, therewith, 
§ 30, d), though they yet wander on the earth, the final con- 
summation is therewith secured in virtue of this right of the 
first-born. As believing Israel are called to this (§ 117, d), 
so here, too, as with Peter (§ 45, d), the calling is essentially 
a calling to sonship, which brings with it the promise of 
the eternal «Anpovouia (ix. 15). 

(6) Among the subjects of elementary instruction is 
reckoned, vi. 2, instruction as to washings, ae. as to the 
distinction between the observance of baptism and Jewish 
washings (ix. 10). The latter, namely, is a washing of the 
body with pure water (x. 23),° which symbolically assures of 
the cleansing of the conscience from the consciousness of 
guilt (ver. 22), inasmuch as there is connected with it, quite 
as in the early apostolic Church (§ 41, a), the confession 


6 The union of blood-sprinkling with washing in this passage seems to point 
to the consecration of the priests (comp. Ley. viii. 6, 30), especially if the two 
are regarded as the condition of drawing near to God (comp. Riehm, pp. 744, 
745). But we have indeed seen, § 123, d, footnote 7, why the idea of a general 
priesthood cannot occur in our Epistle, and, in fact, the uniting of the two 
participial clauses, pepavricuévor . . . xal AtAoumévor, is throughout untenable. 
The second belongs rather to zaréywmer, and only takes up again the former ; 
while in place of the sprinkling with blood, it puts the figurative assurance of 
its efficacy in the washing of baptism. Gess, p. 473 f., connects both with 
 xaréxouev, and quite perversely refers the washing with pure water to moral 
renewal by the Spirit, appealing to Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 27. We have here rather 
the same view of baptism as in Peter (§ 44, b), while this occurs even in Paul, 
but quite in subordination to the view of baptism as a symbol peculiar to him 
(§ 84, a; 101, a). 
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(omoroyia) as the object of which Jesus is named in His 
specific Messianic character (iii. 1, iv. 14), or the fulfilment 
of the promise hoped for by Him (x. 23). In baptism, there- 
fore, just as in the early apostolic Church, the confessor of 
the Messiah is made a partaker of a blessing essentially 
peculiar to the New Covenant—the forgiveness of sins 
(viii. 12, x. 11, after Jer. xxxi. 34)’ If now, according to 
vi. 2, along with teaching about baptism there is added 
teaching about the laying on of hands, what is thereby 
thought of is the practice common in the early apostolic 
Church (§ 41, d), which, as the symbol of prayer for him 
who was being baptized, imparted to him the Spinit. Those 
who, according to vi. 4, have tasted of the heavenly gift, have 
been, at the same time, really made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost; and so it is presupposed, x. 29, that those who have 
been sanctified on the ground of the blood of the covenant, 
have, at the same time, received the Spirit of grace. And so 
here also, as in the apostolic preaching, along with the 
forgiveness of sins the gift of the Spirit is connected with 
baptism, and the Spirit appears, just as there (§ 40, a, foot- 
note 1), cxclusively as the principle of the gifts of grace, in so 
far as the signs and wonders and manifold mighty works, 
with which God confirmed the preaching of the ear-witnesses, 
are traced back to gifts of the Holy Spirit, which God 
distributed according to His will Gi. 4); and, according to 
vi. 5, all the members of the New Covenant have, to a 
certain extent, tasted of the powers of the Messianic age 
AeA a). 

(c) If, according to vi. 1, fundamental Christian instruction 
began with peravota, as formerly the preaching of Christ 


7 This is indeed pre-eminently the heavenly gift which the Christian, accord- 
ing to vi. 4, has tasted ; for, according to ili. 14, they are made partakers of 
Christ Himself, ¢.e. of the salvation presented in His atoning sacrifice, they 
have eaten of the New Testament altar of sacrifice (xiii. 10), i.e. they have been 
made partakers of the fruit of the sacrifice offered on the cross. 

8 It is self-evident that in these passages the Spirit is not regarded as a 
person, but as a divine power given to us, just as with Paul (§ 84, a, foot- 
note 4), On the other hand, it was easy to refer the blessing of the New 
Covenant, by which the law was written on the heart (viii. 10, x. 16), back to 
this gift of the Spirit ; yet this combination is not made by our author, and 
thus on that account the Pauline contrast of the covenant of the Spirit to the 
covenant of the law is foreign to him (comp. § 115, 6, footnote 3). 
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(§ 21) and the early apostolic preaching did (§ 40, 2), then 
there must have taken place in the members of the New 
Testament Church a change of mind, which implied a turning 
away from dead, ze. sinful works (§ 115, 0, footnote 6), and 
which must therefore lead to a mind well-pleasing to God. 
But this is given of itself, when, conformably with the promise 
of the New Covenant (Jer. xxxi. 33), the law is written on 
the heart (vill. 10, x. 16), according to which this has to be 
regarded as the abiding tendency of the heart for the fulfilling 
of the divine will. Now, he who has been consecrated to 
God by the blood of Christ, aims steadily after holiness 
(xi. 14; comp. § 123, 6), while he preserves himself from 
every stain from new sin, and, in particular, from the 
heathenish sins (§ 69, d) of unchastity both in and out of 
marriage, and of covetousness (xii. 4, 5). In this God Him- 
self helps him, while He establishes his heart by His grace 
(ver. 9), and accompanies him in every way (ver. 25); but, 
in particular, while by His fatherly chastisement in times of 
trial He draws His true children to an ever fuller participa- 
tion in His holiness (xii. 5-10), and so works in them the 
peace-bringing fruits of righteousness, ze the kind of life 
well-pleasing to God (ver. 11),° which makes every sorrow 
to be to Him an object of joy (comp. § 46,d; 55,¢). So 
God Himself here also makes the Christians ready for every 
good work, to do His will, while He works in them what is 
well-pleasing to Him through Christ (xiii. 21), whom He has 
even on that account, on the ground of the blood of the New 
Testament covenant, made to be the chief Shepherd of His 
own people (ver. 20; comp. § 121, d), so that He now by 
His royal and priestly activity may help them in their trials 


® On this account everything depends here also on the tendency of the heart, 
just as § 26, c, and in the early apostolic teaching (§ 47, a; 55, 6), because God 
searches the deepest depths of the heart (iv. 12, 13). Only with a true, ze. an 
upright heart, can one draw near to God (x. 22). The deadly sin of unbelief, or 
of falling away, can come only from an evil heart (iii. 12; comp. § 125, d, 
footnote 9). 

10 The peace of the soul must there make its appearance, where the state of 
being well-pleasing to God, i.e. of righteousness, has been established in the 
man, when he has a good conscience, iv rzcw zurads brAwy dvaorpi@ecbus (xii, 18). 
And hence also God, who works all that pertains to this in men (ver. 21), is 
called the God of Peace (ver. 20), and Melchisedec, the King of Righteousness, 
is at the same time called the King of Peace (vil. 2). 
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(ii. 18), and give them at the proper time help from the 
throne of grace (iv. 16)” 

(d) Among the blessings of the New Covenant, this also is 
mentioned in the prophecy (Jer. xxxi. 34), that the knowledge 
of God shall be alike and common to all (viii 11). The 
author is naturally thereby thinking of the perfect revelation 
of God made in the words of God by the Son (i. 1), and 
which ought to have already fitted even the readers in an 
ordinary way to be able to be teachers (v. 12). For they 
also have tasted the good word of God, which guarantees the 
fulfilment of the promise in the New Covenant (vi. 5); they 
have obtained the knowledge of the truth (x. 26: émriyvwous 
Ths adnOelas), and are therefore enlightened (vi. 4, x. 32: 
hoticbévres; comp. § 107, a). But there are different stages 
in the revelation of the New Testament word of God, as 
there are in the knowledge wrought by it. The introductory 
parts, the elements of the word of God, or of the proclama- 
tion of Christ (v. 12: 7a orouyeia Ths apyis Tov oylov 
Tod @cod; comp. vi. 1: 6 rhs apyfs Tov Xprotod Aoyos), are 
designated by the author, as by Paul (§ 102, 0), figuratively 
as milk (v. 12), as it is suitable for vjeou (ver. 13), in contrast 
to the strong meat, which the réXevoe can bear (ver. 14; comp. 
teneoTns, Vi. 1). This fundamental teaching consists, accord- 
ing to vi. 1, 2, in the preaching of repentance and faith, with 
which evangelical preaching began (Mark i. 15; comp. Acts 
xvii. 830, 31, and with that § 61, a; 19, 4), in instruction 
about baptism and the laying on of hands (note 0), and about 
eschatological events. By the strong meat, on the other 

1 In what way God carries on this His work of grace through Christ our Epistle 
gives no hint, only it is certain that the Pauline doctrine so richly developed 
of the living fellowship with Christ and the work of His Spirit in the Christian 
(§ 84, 86) remains foreign to it. But He naturally does it in this way, that He 
equips His servants to speak such words of exhortation as this Epistle contains ; 
and finally, all are required in the most pressing terms to keep each other from 
falling away (iii. 12, 13), and to advance in good works (x. 24). In this sense 
it is in particular the duty of those who are over them to watch for their souls 
(xiii. 17), and the church assemblies is the place where such exhortations are 
addressed (x. 25), and they are therefore to listen to the one and not to forsake 
the other. Along with this, good example is particularly to be attended to, as 
exercising a wholesome influence (xii. 12, 13), as evil example has a tempting 
influence (ver. 15), and therefore the author does not weary to present the 


example of the heroes of the faith, who look down on Christians in their ficht 
(xii. 1), their departed leaders (xiii, 7), and even Christ Himself (xii. 2, 3). 
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hand, by which the author seeks (vi. 1), with God’s help 
(vi. 3), to lead on those readers, who at any rate have not 
kept behind at the stage of vnmorns, and have become dull of 
mind (v. 11—13), on the supposition of the zeal for tedelorns 
quickened in them afresh by his exhortations, he evidently 
means those deeper instructions as to the relation of the 
New Covenant to the Old, which our Epistle furnishes.” 


§ 125. The Duty of the New Testament Covenant. 


The duty of the New Testament covenant is the inflexible 
holding fast the hope of the fulfilment of the covenant 
promise guaranteed in the New Covenant, and this is not 
possible without faith (a). This faith, which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of all the pious of the Old Covenant, is in 

the New Covenant a firm confidence in the fulfilment of the 
- covenant promise, and a confident persuasion of the saving 
facts, by which that fulfilment is guaranteed according to the 
gospel proclamation (0). In this faith consists essentially 
that state of mind well-pleasing to God, on the firm keeping 
hold of which in enduring patience depends participation in 
the perfected salvation (c). But sin is simply unbelief, and 
falling away from faith is the sin which never can be for- 
given, because it gives evidence of final hardening (d). 

(a) If the members of the New Testament covenant are 
so highly privileged, that they are fit to obtain directly the 
Old Testament promise (§ 123, ¢, footnote 5), then the hope 
of the fulfilment of this promise is their distinguishing mark. 
They are designated as those who have fled to seize firmly 
the hope presented for their immediate grasp (vi. 18) in the 
promise confirmed by an oath (ver. 17).’ Thus this strong 

12 That there is no reference here to the contrast between rics and yrwois, 
as Késtlin (compare 1854, pp. 403, 404), Riehm, pp. 7838-785, has abundantly 
proved. All these deeper instructions have but the practical tendency to 
strengthen the hope that what was left unrealized in the Old will be perfected 
in the New Covenant. But that leads on to the explanation of the duty of the 
New Testament covenant, on the fulfilment of which participation in this 
perfection depends. 

1 If this hope is compared to an anchor, which is firm and reliable, because it 
reaches into the heavenly Holiest (ver. 19), whither Christ as our spé3pou0s has 


gone (ver. 20), it is implied in this that this hope rests on the heavenly high- 
priesthood of Christ. For this is indeed the new priesthood promised for the 
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emphasizing of the hope was, no doubt, occasioned by the 
fact that the hope of the readers was getting weaker 
(§ 111, a); it reminds us thus so very much of the central 
position of hope with Peter (§ 51), and is so closely connected 
with the whole fundamental view of the author, that it ought 
not to be reckoned among the peculiarities of his method of 
teaching, to see in the Messianic hope, 7.¢. in the hope of the 
fulfilment of the Old Covenant relationship guaranteed by the 
appearance of the Messiah, the characteristic privilege of 
Christians. Therefore also the uninterrupted holding fast of 
the glad confidence (rappnoia; comp. x. 35), and of the high 
pre-eminence in it (cavynwa), which such a hope gives, is 
the condition of belonging to God’s New Testament family 
(iii, 6; comp. § 117, 6); and thus the unwavering holding 
fast (comp. x. 23) of an assured hope (comp. vi. 11: 7) An- 
popopia tis éAmidos) is the New Testament covenant duty.” 
Only to those who look for the return of Messiah with such 
a hope can He appear as the Saviour (ix. 28). <A firm 
confidence (iidetacts), however, is required for the fulfil- 
ment of this duty, and hence the uninterrupted holding fast 
of that confidence, and also of the glad hope itself (iii. 6), 
can be reckoned (ver. 14) the condition of participation in 
Christ, ze. in the blessings of the New Covenant procured by 
Him (§ 124, 0). Such a confidence is now the wiotis éri Ocor, 
which is designated (vi. 1) the fundamental article of evan- 


Messianic time, with which the perfect atonement, and therefore the full 
realization of the object of the covenant, was brought into view (vii. 19). 
According to x. 23, also, Christians confess the final consummation hoped for, 
which by the addition riards yap 6 trayyeaduevos marked out as the fulfilment 
of the promise, and which, in conformity with the connection with vy. 19-21, 
is based on the exaltation of the Messianic High Priest. 

* The hope itself must not be regarded as this covenant duty, as neither must 
it be regarded, with Riehm, p. 751, as the condition for drawing near to God. 
For, vii. 19, it is not the subjective hope, as ili. 6, vi. 11, but, according to a 
well-known metonymy, as vi. 18, x. 28, the res sperata that is meant, the 
perfect priesthood, namely, and the perfect atonement given with it as the 
object of the hope directed to the setting up of the New Covenant (comp. 
§116, a). Just so is Christ, vi. 20, our xp23powos, and therefore by Him, and not by 
our hope, is the way to God prepared, although that hope is yet in that objective 
sense (as the fulfilment of the promise hoped for: 7 xpoxeimévn taxis) compared 
to an anchor, because as the latter rests immoveably on the bottom of the 
ocean, so hope has its guarantee, which cannot be shaken, in the heavenly 
Holiest, when the work of redemption is completed (comp. footnote 1). 
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gelical preaching; for such preaching begins with the 
announcement that God, by sending Messiah, has guaranteed 
the fulfilment of His promise. But faith is expressly 
explained, xi. 1, as a firm confidence of things hoped for 
(CAmuboupévay brdcTacts), and, at the same time, as a persua- 
sion of unseen things (rpayuwatov édeyxos ov Breropévar), 
which makes the things as sure as though they were seen 
@ver. 27)? 

(b) Faith, as it is described, xi. 1, has been the mark of all 
the holy from the beginning (ver. 2). According to the 
various promises which these receive, the éAwfoueva and the 
ov Pre oueva were ever very various, but the nature of faith 
was not thereby altered.* With the members of the New 
Covenant, the sum of the éAmfoweva, in reference to which 


3 ‘here is here therefore also implied in the idea of risers both a confident 
trust on the faithfulness (xi. 11; comp. x. 23) and the power (ver. 19) of God, 
who both will and can fulfil His promise; and, on the other hand, a confident 
persuasion of things not perceptible to the senses, as, e.g., the creation of the 
world, in which the visible was expressly called into existence by the invisible 
creative word of God, and not made of things perceptible to the senses, that it 
might remain an object of faith (ver. 3). As the former trust is connected with 
the sappaciz of hope, so the latter thorough persuasion has to do with its 
aanpo@opic. The close connection of faith with hope gives its peculiar colour 
to the idea of faith in our Epistle, and puts it very near to the Petrine idea 
(§ 44, a, footnote 2). Neither does wrisr1s include hope (comp. Usteri, p. 256), 
nor does the latter take its place (comp. Baur, p. 252); but neither is it a 
manifestation and evidence of faith, nor its flower and crown (comp. Richm, 
pp. 709, 752); for faith even presupposes hope if it is a waiting for the tam:Ziueva 
(xi. 1). Faith is rather the only condition under which the fast holding of 
hope, and therewith the fulfilment of the covenant duty, is possible. 

* With Abei and Enoch, faith was the conviction of God’s existence, and of 
His retribution (ver. 6) in general. Noah already possessed a divine word of 
promise (ver. 7: xpnuacied:is), so that with him the conviction of its truth coin- 
cided with trust in its fulfilment. Sarah and Abraham relied on the promise of 
the posterity assured to them in the son of promise (ver. 11, xii. 17-19) ; Isaac 
and Jacob, on the fulfilment of the blessing given them by word of mouth (vv. 
20, 21); all the patriarchs, on the possession of the promised land (vv. 8, 9, 22). 
But as Abraham, according to § 115, a, already possessed the same promise, 
whose fulfilment should have been brought about by the Old Covenant, but was 
actually brought about by the New, the faith of all the patriarchs already kept 
the fulfilment of this highest promise in view (vv. 13-16 ; comp. ver. 10), with 
which the conviction of the reality of the unseen heavenly fatherland was given 
(vy. 18, 15), and so all the other heroes of faith (ver. 39), when their faith could 
rest on promises in detail, for the fulfilment of which they survived (ver. 33), as 
the examples in vy. 28-31 show. Even in the case of Christ Himself, the joy 
of His heavenly exaltation set before Him as reward, was the object of that faith 
of His which is our example (xii. 2; comp. § 120, d). 


VOT Il. 19 
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they had a sure confidence, is nothing else than the contents 
of the covenant promise, whose fulfilment had been guaranteed 
to them by the setting up of the New Covenant: the od 
Breropeva, on the other hand, are the institutions and blessings 
of salvation presented in this covenant, in reference to which 
they were thoroughly persuaded by the gospel proclamation. 
If the former was given with the relation in which faith 
stands to hope (note a), it is then confirmed by iv. 2, according 
to which the word of the promise, which was the same in the 
Old Covenant as it is in the New, did not profit the hearers, if it 
was not united to them, if it was not appropriated by them by 
faith, ze. by trust on the promise given in it. But that the 
ov Bremropueva are not the realities of the invisible (heavenly) 
world (Pfleiderer, p. 352 [E. T. 1. 80]), is clear from x. 22, 
according to which the mAnpodopia tictews can exist only 
when we have acknowledged Jesus as the perfect High Priest 
(ver. 21), and His blood as the means by which the way to 
God is opened up (vv. 19, 20).® Since, now, this is even 
the contents of the New Testament proclamation, everything 
depends on the firm conviction of the truth of this pro- 
clamation, and such conviction is demanded, if the regard 
to the New Testament proclamation, required ii. 1, is accounted 
for by the greatest confidence in it possible (vv. 3, 4), and 
the turning away from it is characterized as a sin against 
Him who speaks from heaven (xii. 25; comp. § 116, 2, 
footnote 3). 

(c) This faith, as it has become the mark of all the holy, is 
the mind which is specifically well-pleasing to God, and 
therefore the principal element in dscavocdvn. Without faith 
it is impossible to please God (xi. 6; comp. x. 38); by faith 


5 And thus it is plain why Christ is not spoken of directly as the object of 
faith ; but this is neither because He here furnishes the pattern of faith 
(Biedermann, p. 249), nor is it because He has won for faith its full contents 
(in the sense of Pfleiderer, p. 352[H. T. ii. 83]). As He who is and abides 
unchangeably what He has become for Christians by His exaltation to be the 
Messianic High Priest, then, according to the connection of xiii. 8, itis He on 
whom the demand of an abiding trust in the fulfilment of the promise (ver. 7) is 
made to rest. But just because this is ever the main side of x/cris in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, while the other, the being thoroughly persuaded, is but the 
presupposition for it, the Pauline formula cannot here be impressed, But that 
faith is here the persistent striving after eternal blessings (Schenkel, p. 127 f.), 
is decidedly incorrect. 
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all the holy ones of the Old Covenant have had a good witness 
borne them in God’s word of the Old Testament, i.e. by God 
Himself (xi. 39; comp. ver. 2); nay, through faith Abel had 
a good witness borne him, that he was well-pleasing (Sé«avos) 
to God (xi. 4); and Noah, who is the first expressly said to 
be Séxasos in the Old Testament (Gen. vi. 9), has gotten this 
righteousness cata miotw (xi. 7). Only believers, therefore, 
can enter into God’s rest (iv. 3), and inherit eternal life 
(x. 38, 39), as even the law showed in the case of the pious 
of the Old Covenant (vi. 15), that the inheritance of the 
promise could be obtained only by faith (ver. 12).’ Along 
with iors in this passage, waxpoOvyia is mentioned (comp. 
ver. 15), which, as in Jas. v. 10, Col. i 11, designates that 
endurance, by which faith is verified in the apparent delay in 
the fulfilment of the promise. If sufferings, moreover, are 
added, which seem to stand in sharpest contradiction to the 
fulfilment of the promise, then there is need of patience 
(wropovn: xii. 1, 7; comp. § 30, a; 46, d; 55, c), which, 
just like faith, is therefore the condition for the fulfilment of 
the promise (x. 36), because it is needed to preserve the 
joyfulness of hope (ver. 35). According to ver. 36, this 


6 It requires no proof to show that the righteousness imputed to faith by grace 
in the Pauline sense is not meant here, as this idea is not only awanting in our 
Epistle, but is excluded by the analogies, and by other presuppositions, from 
the complete idea of rerciacis (comp. § 123, c). It is not, moreover, involved in 
the passage that dixes0cdvn was wrought in Noah by God, inasmuch as, according 
to the explicit statement, he earned it by his own conduct. And therefore the 
Gospel may be called a Adyos d:xasoodyns (v. 13), inasmuch as by its proclamation 
this mind well-pleasing to God is quickened. How far the author is from the 
Pauline idea of justification by faith, x. 38 shows very clearly, where the passage 
Hab. ii. 4, quoted in favour of it by Paul (Gal. iii. 11; Rom. i. 17), is so used 
by him, differing in this from Paul, but agreeing with the original sense of the 
passage, that é wierews is separated from 6 dixass, and thus the essence of 
dixasoobvn is placed in vicrs. Comp. the excellent exposition of Pfleiderer, 
p. 356 f. [E. T. ii. 85]. 

7 Here is shown quite the difference between this conception of the idea of faith 
and the Pauline, as the latter receives its specific expression in the doctrine of 
justification. For there faith is plainly confidence in the salvation already 
given in Christ, and is therefore the condition of justification realized presently. 
But in this form it is something specifically peculiar to Christianity, as the justi- 
fying faith of Abraham, as to its nature, but not as to its object, as is partly the 
case in our Epistle (comp. note 6, footnote 4), was identical with it. And the 
dispensation of the law forms altogether the contrast to the dispensation of faith 
of Christianity (comp. § 82). 
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patience is the will of God, 7c. what He specifically requires 
in the New Covenant.® 

(d) The more that the essence of righteousness for our 
author consists in faith, the more is there but one sin pre- 
eminently designated as sin simply, and that is a falling away 
from faith (xii. 4, iii. 13). Even the first generation of the 
covenant people did not obtain the promise on account of their 
sin (iii. 16, 17), and this sin was their disobedience to the 
divine requirement of faith (ver. 18; comp. iv. 6, xi. 31), we. 
their unbelief (iii, 19)? Thus the cowardly shrinking from 
faith is now (x. 38, 39: tmwootod}) a despising of God 
speaking from heaven (xii. 25) ; it is even a falling away from 
the living God (iii, 12), and even a sin of fornication in the 
sense of the Old Testament (xii. 16, and along with it 
§ 117, 6), inasmuch as one prefers the promise of the world to 
His service and the service of His promise (comp. Jas. iv. 4, 
and therewith § 55,a). But the falling away of such as have 
gotten the knowledge of salvation in Christ (x. 26), and have 
experienced all His blessings (vi. 4-6), is therewith charac- 
terized as a sin, which is yet more terrible than that of frivolous 
disobedience, for which, under the Old Covenant, death was 
assigned (x. 28); it is a daring sin, a wilful sinning against 


8 According to the connection of ver. 36 with vv. 38, 39, patience is nothing 
else at bottom than faith proved in suffering (vv. 32-34), a faith which does not 
timorously shrink back in the trial of affliction, and does not grow weak (xii. 8). 

he faith of the pious, mentioned xi. 35-88, consisted in fact in this patience, 
which endures even to death (xii. 4), and bears willingly the reproach of Christ 
(xiii. 18; comp. xi. 26), as Christ has Himself given us an example therein 
(xii. 2, 3), 

9 As with Peter (§ 44, a, c), and in one respect at least with Paul (§ 82, d), so 
here too, the want of faith, which is the condition for the perfecting of salva- 
tion (iv. 3), is qualified as disobedience (ver. 11); as, on the other hand, the 
faith which secures the final salvation is qualified as obedience towards Christ 
(v. 9). Hence only an evil heart can lead to such unbelief (iii, 12: xepdia rovnpx 
anwrias ; comp. § 124, c, footnote 9), a heart which is hardened by the deceit of 
sin (ver. 13 ; comp. vy. 8, 15, iv. 7). If even one, growing indifferent to the 
salvation offered in the perfect revelation of God (ii. 3), falls short of the grace 
of God (xii. 15), and with a profane mind gives up (xii. 16) his birthright, as 
Ksau (§ 124, a), for earthly blessings (2.e. in conformity with the circumstances of 
the readers, for deliverance from the persecutions which afflicted the Christians), 
he will so relax the zeal to obtain the covenant promise (iv. 11), and therewith 
the zeal to keep hold of the hope (vi, 11, 12), that by disobedience he ceases to 
fulfil the duty of faith, which alone leads to a holding fast the hope. 

10 By such a falling away Christ is crucified afresh, while the character of 
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better knowledge and conscience (éxovclws dpaprtavew), for 
which there is no more any sacrifice, but only the avenging 
judgment over the enemies of God (vv. 26, 27). There is 
therefore even in the New Covenant, as in the Old (§ 115, dD), 
a malignant sin for which its atoning institute is not available, 
and which can hence never be forgiven, like the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, of which Jesus speaks (§ 22, d), because he 
who commits it can no more be renewed to repentance (vi. 
4-6), as even Esau found no more room for petavova 
Gay 1:7) 


§ 126. The Fulfilment of the Covenant Promise. 


Although the perfect salvation is but a getting possession 
of the Old Covenant promise, yet may it, in so far as it is 
connected with the fulfilment of covenant duty, be also 
regarded as wages (a). The immediately impending judg- 
ment of God decides as to the bestowal of this salvation, the 
day of which judgment is ushered in with the overthrow of 
the world, and brings everlasting destruction to all the enemies 
of God (0). But to believers Christ appears as the deliverer 
from this destruction, and leads their souls to eternal life (¢). 
Then begins the final consummation in the unchangeable 
kingdom of God, when the risen in the heavenly city of God 
see God in glory and in eternal Sabbath festival (d). 

(a) While the patriarchs (xi. 13), and all believers of the 
Old Covenant (ver. 39), did not really receive the promise, as: 
they had first to be perfected by the one sacrifice of Christ 


His death as the sin-offering of the New Covenant, on which all Christian hope 
rests, is denied ; and as with unbelievers it is declared to be the death of a trans- 
gressor (vi. 6), the Son of God is therefore trampled under foot, while the blood 
of the covenant is regarded as unclean, and the grace of the Spirit is despised, 
while it is declared to be a misleading, false spirit, which misleads the Church 
which believes on Messiah (x. 29). 

11 This impossibility is represented, to be sure, under the figure vi. 7, 8, as 
the result of a divine sentence of rejection ; but iii. 13 shows that only the divine 
judgment of hardening is thereby meant (§ 29, d; 91, c), by which the hearts 
which are given over to sin, become in the end so hardened by the deceitfulness 
of sin, or so harden themselves (iii. 8, 15, iv. 7), that a return is no longer 
possible. But if the members of the Church generally could fall away, it follows 
that the reversion of the heavenly perfection, which became theirs in virtue of 
the right of the first-born (xii. 23 ; comp. § 124, a), is not irrevocable. 
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(ver. 40), the members of the New Covenant have this 
advantage over them, that they are fitted and destined to 
receive directly the perfect salvation promised.’ But now, as 
the definite obtaining of the promise remains dependent on 
the fulfilment of New Testament covenant duty (x. 36; 
comp. § 125, ¢), so this too can be conceived of as wages for 
this fulfilment (ver. 35: pscOamodocia). To be sure, the 
reward is but the fulfilment of a promise given of His own 
free will, and the service is nothing else but holding fast the 
joyful confidence of this fulfilment (magpyo/a): but after that 
God had once, in a new covengpt, as at all times (xi. 6: 
ptcOaroddrns), connected the fulfilment of His promise with 
the fulfilment of a definite duty (comp. x. 36: To @éAnua Tod 
Ocod), a relation of reward is ever again presented, which 
may now be available for the performance of this duty 
(comp. § 32). As Moses looked to the recompense of reward 
(x1. 26), as Christ Himself endured the cross in view of the 
reward set before Him (xii. 2), so can the Christian give up 
the earthly in view of the higher reward (x. 34). 

(>) If there is a reward of wages, there is also naturally a 
retributive punishment (ii. 2: puoPamrodocia), and which of 
the two is to be given to each individual is decided by the 
last judgment, which the fundamental doctrine of Christianity 


1 As the possession of the Holy Land promised to Abraham (xi. 8), so here 
this perfect salvation is designated as their everlasting possession (ix. 15); but 
as, according to § 124, a, this salvation is regarded as the portion of the Christian 
as a child, here the idea of zAzpovozia, which, moreover, elsewhere occurs, as 
in Peter (§ 50, c), for the inheritance promised to believers (vi. 12: of . 
eAnpovowrovyres Tes eruyysrlas : com). Me il ¢ mA Npovapeesy TAY curnpiny), passes over 
into that of heirship (comp. vi. 17). It agrees with this that the Son is 
appointed to be zAanpovowos, and as such has received a name higher than the 
angels (i. 2);.so0 also xii. 17, according to which Esau wished to inherit his 
father’s blessing. As, moreover, from the point of view of hope, by which the 
Christian even now possesses what is allotted to him as a sure possession in the 
future (§ 117, d), Christians can even now be designated as xanpovouor ois 
iruyyearias (vi. 17), although the special zAnpovowciv of the promise (= rauBdven : 
ix. 15 5 txsroyeiv: vi. 155 xi. 835 xowi@erdas: x. 36) is inherited only through 
slows and paxpo$unte (vi. 12). Just so Isaac and Jacob are said to be fellow- 
possessors of the promise with Abraham, which they have not yet received 
(xi. 9; comp. 1 Pet. i. 7, and therewith § 51, c). 

2 This is but the same doctrine of retribution which we found in the early 
apostolie system of doctrine (§ 51, d; 57, b), and even in Paul (§ 98, c). It 
does not even go beyond that, when, vi. 10, it is traced to the retributive 
righteousness of God, that He does not leave out of His regard those doings of a 
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announces as Kpiya aidviov (vi. 2). To this judgment God 
has reserved retributive punishment (x. 30), and His judg- 
ment is dreadful (ver. 31) and unavoidable (xii. 25). He 
brings upon those who have fallen away, and upon all the 
enemies of God (imevdytuot), the adrédeva (x. 39), which, 
according to ix. 27, is not only bodily death, but in every 
case something more dreadful (x. 28, 29), and it is repeatedly 
represented as a consuming fire (ver. 27, xii. 29; comp. vi. 8). 
If by this figure of the Old Testament (Deut. iv. 24, ix. 3) 
fire can be taken as the current symbol of the divine wrath, 
then the repeated reference to its consuming energy can only 
be so understood, that that destruction is no longer considered 
simply, as § 34, ¢, 99, b, as an abiding of the soul in death, 
but as a sort of potential death, as a torturing form of destruc- 
tion. But this judgment does not follow immediately on the 
death of any one, as has been concluded from ix. 27 (comp. 
also Biedermann, p. 300; Pfleiderer, p. 362 [E. T. ii. 91]); 
but there is a day which, as the judgment-day of God known 
in the Old Testament (comp. § 40,d; 64, 0), is spoken of 
as simply the day (x. 25), and it appears from the connection 
of xii. 26 with vv. 25, 29, that this day is introduced with the 
last great shaking of the heaven and the earth (ver. 26, after 
Hag. ii. 7), ae. with the overthrow of the present world 


man by which he fulfils his covenant duty ; but to him who has hitherto 
approved himself (even though it may be but in one respect), He gives help for 
yet future confirmation (ver. 9), although the attainment of this goal ever 
remains dependent on his further conduct (vv. 11, 12). There is therefore here 
no ground afforded, with Ritschl, ii. p. 116, to conceive, on grounds of purely 
dogmatic considerations, God’s righteousness to be determined by the logical 
results of His dealings in reference to the salvation, as even here it is not ‘‘ the 
exercise of love on the part of the readers as an activity of divine grace which is 
taken account of,” as Ritschl asserts without any proof. 

3 Jf death is the punishment of sin, according to § 122, d, inasmuch as it 
delivers men over to the power of the devil, then, according to il. 14, this power 
ceases for the redeemed with the overthrow of all hostile powers generally, and 
the final 2v#acia@ can hence, for those who have committed deadly sins, be no 
longer merely abiding in death, but only something more terrible—and that is 
the gradual annihilation inflicted by it. If, in Old Testament fashion, God 
appears exclusively as the judge of the world (xii. 23, xiii. 4), who is therefore to 
be served with reverential awe and fear (xii. 28), the reason is this, that to the 
idea of an eternal high priest (§ 120), Christ’s intervention in the last judgment 
was little suited (comp. Schenkel, p. 838). On the other hand, God exercises 
judicial functions even here by means of His word, which penetrates and divides 
the innermost parts of men (iv. 12, 13). 
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(comp. i. 11, 12), an idea which is hinted at even in the 
words of Jesus (§ 33, c). 

(c) If Christ also is not regarded as the judge of the world, 
yet here too, as generally, the day of judgment is regarded as 
coincident with the day of His second coming, when God 
brings in again His First-begotten into the world (i. 6), and to 
this day shall the present generation survive.t But believers 
expect Him to appear, for the second time, not for judgment, 
but for salvation (ix. 28) from the destruction which over- 
takes all in whom, on account of their rebelliousness, His soul 
has no pleasure (x. 38, 39). As the everlasting High Priest, 
He can for ever deliver those who draw near to God by Him 
(vii. 25), so that they now reach the possession of the cwrnpia 
(i. 14: «Anpovopety cwrtyptay ; comp. footnote 1).2 But. this 
salvation, as in the early apostolic system of doctrine 
generally (§ 50,d; 57, d), is a salvation of the soul, which, 
as in the words of Jesus, is designated as a saving of it 
(x. 39: qepirrolnow Wvyijs), since when lost it goes into 


4The second coming, that is to say, and the judgment are at hand (x. 37, 
after Hab. ii. 3); for the end simply, which comes with this day, the readers are 
to make ready (ili. 14, vi. 11), because then their salvation is at hand (ver. 9). 
It is precarious, from ill. 9, to conclude with Riehm, p. 618, that the author, 
according to the type of the forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, had in 
view a period of forty years from the dawn of the Messianic time (§ 117, ¢) to 
the coming of the final consummation, a period which was, at any rate, presently 
approaching its end. Yet the author, along with his readers, sees the day 
already approaching (x. 25), apparently because the foretokens of the catastrophe 
in Judaea, with which Christ had prophesied of it as coincident (§ 33, 6), were 
already visible. That the execution of the divine judgment must take place 
before the second coming (Schenkel, p. 332), is nowhere indicated. 

° As by the perfecting of Christ as the High Priest everything is achieved 
that is necessary for the salvation of believers, it can be said, v. 9, that He 
has already become the author of eternal (final) salvation, or the épynyis cas 
curnpius avray, ii. 10 (comp. Acts iii. 15, and therewith § 40, d), i.e. the leader 
who, by His entrance into the heavenly glory (comp. vi. 20), shows to all the 
way which leads to their salvation. Regarded from the ideal standpoint of 
Christian hope (comp. § 117, d), the salvation as, according to footnote 1, the 
possession of the promise, already exists when the conditions of the future 
salvation are given (comp. § 96, 0), therefore also salvation may be proclaimed 
through Christ already (ii. 3). On the other hand, it follows neither from i. 14 
nor from ii. 38, that the idea of cwrzpiz includes the positive element of perfect 
blessedness (Riehm, p. 793), as even the apynyds vis cwrnpies does not certainly 
designate the original possessor of salvation. Neither in the early apostolic nor 
in the Pauline system of doctrine have we found any trace anywhere of this turn 
of the idea so clear in its origin, 
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everlasting destruction, which here forms the contrast to it 
(comp. § 26, b, footnote 1; 34, c);° and its correlate is hence 
life in the highest sense, which, even according to Old Tes- 
tament doctrine (Hab. ii. 4), results from righteousness, 
essentially consisting of faith (§ 125, ¢), or from subjection 
to fatherly chastisement (xii. 9; comp. for these correlative 
ideas, §,00,.¢; 57,0; 96, c). 

(d) The final consummation begins in the immovable 
kingdom (xii. 28), ze. in the perfect kingdom of God (comp. 
§ 34, a; 57, d), which Christians are to receive in idea, but 
whose coming yet presupposes (comp. § 117, d) the change 
(i. 11, 12) that comes with the last shaking of the heaven 
and the earth (vv. 26, 27). This kingdom appears under the 
image of the city founded by God Himself (xi. 10), for which 
even the patriarchs longed as for their heavenly home (vv. 14 
to 16), and so they felt themselves to be but strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth (ver. 13; comp. vv. 9,10). But even 
Christians, although they are come even now in a certain 
sense to this heavenly Jerusalem (xii. 22), yet long after the 
abiding city of the future (xiii. 14), as their better possession 
(x. 34); and they must therefore feel themselves, as with 
Peter (§ 51, a, footnote 1), upon this earth as strangers and 
pilgrims. In this heavenly city of God they will live in 
‘immediate nearness to God, seeing His face (xii. 14; comp. 
§ 34, b; 99, 6), and, delivered from destruction, they 
shall share (ii. 10: eis S0€av dyayovta, Tov apynyov Tis 
cwtnpias) in His glory (comp. § 118, ¢, footnote 7). The 
final consummation, according to this, is not an earthly one 
(comp. Riehm, p. 797). The contrast also between heaven 
and earth appears here, at any rate, to be removed by the 
change coming on the world, as § 34,a; 99 0. Hence the 
resurrection is yet required for sharing in it; the Christian 
fundamental tradition already announced this resurrection 
(vi. 2), which is a better resurrection than the simple re- 

6 Even on this account is hope in the objective sense, z.e. the hoped-for fulfil- 
ment of the covenant promise (vi. 19; comp. § 125, a, footnote 2), designated as 
the anchor of the soul, inasmuch as it guarantees the soul its endless deliverance, 
and assures it from perishing. Even in the psychological basis of its view of 
doctrine, that is to say, our Epistle shows decisively the early apostolic type of 


doctrine in contradistinction from the Pauline ; and Riehm, p. 671, from iv. 12, 
wrongly concludes that man is conceived of trichotomically (comp. § 27, c). 
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awakening to the earthly life (xi. 35), which individual pious 
ones had experienced.’ Thus believers enter finally into the 
rest of God; for as He rested on the seventh day (Gen. 
ii. 2), so they also rest from all their works (iv. 3, 4; comp. 
ver. 10). The rest which Israel found in the beloved land 
was but an imperfect copy of it (ver. 8), as they could not 
enter (iii, 18, 19) on the perfect rest on account of their 
unbelief (iv. 6). Therewith the eternal Sabbath festival of 
the people of God begins (ver. 9). 


SECTION II. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER AND THE EPISTLE 
OF JUDE. 


CHAPTER V. 
CHRISTIAN HOPE AND CHRISTIAN STRIVING AFTER VIRTUE. 
§ 127. The Object of Christian Knowledge. 


The object of the knowledge which constitutes the essence 
of Christianity is, in the first place, the grace of God, who 
hath called us in the new relation of children to obtain the 


7 That this resurrection is a general one (Riehm, p. 794), is shut out by this, 
that it is designated here as the goal of the hope of believers (comp. § 99, 8). 
With this corresponds the idea of the eternal éréasa, explained note b, which 
leads to the torturing annihilation of the enemies of God; and vi. 2, where 
the évéeruois and the xpiza aidwoy form the two sides of the eschatological 
prospect. How the author conceived of the entrance of survivors into the glory 
of the heavenly city of God is not clear. The change on the form of the world 
appears also to change their bodies (comp. § 34, 0). But if lately it has been in 
various ways concluded from xii. 23 that the author makes believers enter imme- 
diately after death on the final consummation (Biedermann, p. 300 f. ; Pfleiderer, 
p. 861 [E. T. ii, 91]; Schenkel, p. 340), that rests on a mistaken conception of 
rtrssovobes (comp. § 128, c, footnote 5), and on the presupposition of an Alex- 
andrian view of the world, with which the idea of a resurrection does not suit, 
although it has to be admitted that the author ‘‘keeps” it and ‘‘does not 
deny ” it. 
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highest promises (a). These promises are, to be sure, those 
of the old prophets; but by the appearance of Christ they 
have received new light and new security for their fulfil- 
ment (0). The knowledge is hence, at the same time, a 
knowledge of Christ as our Messianic Lord and Saviour, who 
with divine power has given us all things necessary for 
salvation, and by the cleansing and deliverance from sin 
secured by Him has guaranteed to us the consummation of 
salvation (c). To this consummation, therefore, faith too has 
reference, and this faith, like an invaluable gift given by 
Christ, has to be kept true (@). 

(a) In the Second Epistle of Peter, Christianity is presented 
mainly on its subjective side, as in the Pastoral Epistles 
(§ 107, a), as knowledge. By it the Christians have escaped 
from the pollutions of the world (ji. 20); by it, grace and 
salvation are multiplied to them (i. 2); in it their Christian 
life increases (iii. 18), because through it everything which 
pertains to the new life is given to them (i 3).2 But 
this knowledge is by no means an insight in any way 
into transcendental mysteries, and has nothing therefore to 
do with Alexandrian speculation (§ 112, c¢). For if grace 
and salvation are to be multiplied by such knowledge 
to the Christian, it is self-evident that they have received 
both by this knowledge, ae. that this knowledge is even the 
knowledge of the grace of God which bringeth salvation. 
This, too, follows from ui. 18, according to which increase in 
the Christian life depends objectively on faith, subjectively on 
the knowledge of Christ, as of Him through whom this grace 
becomes ours.” That God has therefore bestowed His favour 
on us, and with it has given all blessedness, is what we 
recognise in Christ. In i. 3, Christian knowledge is expressly 
described as the knowledge of Him who has called us, ze. has 


1 Tn conformity with this Christianity is said to be the way of truth, ii. 2, 
i.e. the way of life corresponding to the truth (i. 12) given tous. In Jude 5, 
also, the readers are such as have once for all known all things, if révra is 
naturally and in conformity with the context to be confined to all which the 
author has to say to them. 

2 We are not thereby, to be sure, to think of grace in the specifically Pauline 
sense (§ 75), but of the divine favour given to us in Christ, as with Peter 
(§ 45, 6); then only is grace, as a blessing of salvation, regarded as capable of a 
constant increase, as also in Jude, ver. 4, it appears as a blessing which may be 
misdirected and misused. 
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appointed us to the consummation of salvation by His d0fa 
Kat apetn (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9: Tas dpetas ... Tov Kah€cavTos), 
while He has given us by the same the greatest and most 
precious promises (ver. -4).° 

(b) The promises which are given us in Christianity (i. 4) 
are, as § 115, a, not new promises, but, as is clear from 
iii. 13, those contained in the words of the holy prophets of 
the Old Testament (ver. 2).4 These, that is to say, being 
moved by the Holy Spirit, have spoken what they received 
of God (i. 21: €Addncav ard Ocod dvOpwror). But this 
prophetic word is, to be sure, of itself only a light which 
sheds a feeble light in a dark place, because every prophecy . 
of the Scripture, in so far as it is given of God, is by no 
means perfectly comprehended in its relations by its receiver 
(1 Pet. i. 10-12; comp. § 46, a, footnote 1); it receives its 
interpretation only when the day for its fulfilment comes, and. 
the clear light of its complete understanding rises like the 
morning star upon the heart (vv. 19, 20). The promises 
contained in the prophetic word are given, so to speak, in so 
far new to the Christian (ver. 4), because by the manifesta- 
tion of Christ the promise has begun to be fulfilled (§ 45), 
and thereby the portion of the promise yet remaining has 
become on the one hand clearer, and on the other more 
certain. The apostles, that is to say, on the ground of what 
they themselves saw and heard on the holy mount (ze. at His 
transfiguration, and not after His resurrection, as Gess, p. 418, 
after Hofmann, supposes), when Christ appeared to them in 
His glory, and a voice declared Him to be the Messiah, pro- 
claimed the divine fulness of power in Christ (comp. ver. 3) 


3 According to Jude 1, also, Christians are called, and it is in God, @.e, their 
Father (comp. ver. 4: 4 @cds ryav), that they are kept beloved (ayarnutvn) 
and from falling (comp. ver. 24). We must keep ourselves, therefore, in 
this love of God (ver. 21), so that that love, along with the salvation (<ipiyz) 
given by God’s mercy in the calling through Christ, may be ever more richly 
increased (ver. 2). Although Peter knows of the calling to sonship (§ 45, d), 
yet this emphasizing of the divine love (comp. § 88, a), like the term. zanroi 
(§ 88, a), reminds one of Paul. 

4 The Epistle of Jude reckons even Enoch among these prophets, in that it 
cites the apocalyptic book circulating under this name as true, and therefore 
prophetic (vv. 14, 15), as he also knew of the apocalyptic Ascensio Mosis, and 
uses it as trustworthy (ver. 9; comp. 2 Pet. li, 11 and ver. 16, where Balaam 
also is called a prophet). 
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as that is to be revealed at His Messianic coming (vv. 16-18). 
A new light is therewith, on the one hand, thrown on the 
way in which the prophetic word (by means of Christ’s 
Parousia; comp. also i. 4) is fulfilled; and, on the other 
hand, this fulfilment has itself received a new security, so 
that we now possess the prophetic word as more sure (i. 19). 
If the prophetic word has, through the knowledge of Christ 
above everything else, become clearer and surer, then is hope, 
just as with Peter (§ 51), put into the central point of the 
Christian doctrine. 

(c) If the prophetic word has received new light and new 
certainty by the appearance of Christ, it follows @ priori 
that the knowledge of God, as of Him who has given us 
afresh these promises, must be at the same time a knowledge 
of Christ G. 2), in whom He has given us them afresh, and it 
is hence expressly designated as such (i. 8, 1. 20, iii. 18). 
But Jesus is thereby acknowledged in His Messianic quality, 
in the first place, as our Lord Gi. 2, 8; comp. vv, 14, 16; 
Jude 4, 17, 21, 25), or as the divine Lord simply (0 «vpcos, 
iii. 2; comp. ii. 20), even as the only Lord (6 pévos Seomorns, 
Jude 4; comp. ii. 1)? As such is He praised by a doxology, 
iii. 18, as Jude refers it, to the only God (ver. 25); and 
His power, as the apostles proclaim it (i. 16), is a @Qe/a 
dvvapus (ver. 3), because it can provide to us all that is 
needful for salvation. But as the Messianic Lord He is 
also the Messianic Saviour (0 Kvpios uav Kal corp, i. 1, 
11, ili, 18; comp. ii. 20, iii, 2: 0 Kdpuos Kat carp), and 
even therein is the security to the Christian for the con- 

5 He can be Lord in the fullest sense, namely, as exalted to divine Lordship, 
since xvpis here also occurs very often of God (ii. 9, 11, iii. 8, 9, 10; Jude 14 ; 
comp. Vv. 5, 9: 4 xdpis; ili, 15: 6 xdpsos nwa), as § 50, a, Llsewhere in both 
Epistles Jesus is only *Incots Xpirrés ; the reading “Inzods (Jude 5) and Xpards Inco 
(ver. 1) are, without doubt, incorrect. According to the common reading, He 
would be called even ©<és ; but then the reading ought to be vps. He is never 
called by Peter ¢ vics @cod (i. 1); only in i. 17, with reference to the divine voice 
declaring Him the Son of God in the Messianic sense (note 0), is God called 
gxurip (comp. 1 Pet. i. 2, 3, and therewith § 50, a, footnote 1). On the other 
hand, 920s rer%p, in Jude 1, refers to the sonship of Christians (footnote 3). 

6 Even by Paul Christ is called owr carzp, especially in the Pastoral Epistles 
(§ 108, a), where also God is so called (comp. Jude 25: 6 curhp nuay dit 
‘Incod Xpiorov), while here He is uniformly called simply cwr%p, which for the 


thing agrees with the Petrine teaching (§ 50, d; comp. also Acts vy, 31, and 
therewith § 40, d). 
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summation of salvation, which is throughout given with 
salvation from destruction. How far we have this security in 
Him is clear from i. 9, when it is presupposed that the 
Christian has cleansing from his former sins, and from ii. 1, 
where Christ is designated as the Lord who bought us.’ 

(d) With the knowledge of the promises given us through 
Christ, promises to whose fulfilment God has called us 
(i. 3, 4), there is connected, as.is presupposed, ver. 5, faith, 
which here also, as with Peter (§ 44, a, footnote 2), and 
especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 125, 0), is regarded 
essentially as confidence in the fulfilment of the promise. If 
Jude 3 exhorts to contend for the faith, then the whole 
Epistle, in which doctrinal questions are nowhere dealt with, 
shows that we are not thereby to think of any doctrine of 
faith, but of an earnest striving, by which the temptation of 
morally falling away, rendering the common cawrnpia (ver. 3) 
in the end in vain, and therefore making the confidence on the 
consummation of salvation illusory, is overcome (v. 4). Faith 
is here, therefore, thought of as a blessing (as 2 Pet. i. 1),? and 
even an irreparable one, hecause this blessing, once delivered 
by the apostles to the Christian Church of the present (rots 
dyious), if it comes to be lost, cannot be replaced by any other 
of equal value. Only as the most precious blessing, and 


7 As the consciousness of being cleansed from sin appears, according toi. 8, 
as a part of the knowledge of Christ, the thought is evidently of that cleansing 
from the guilt of sin (comp. § 123, a), effected by the sprinkling with the blood of 
Christ (1 Pet. i. 2; comp. § 49, ¢), as also ii, 1 reminds one of the Petrine 
avcpwois (§ 49, d), i.e. of the deliverance from the dominion of sin, which 
salvation secures to us. Hence Schenkel, p. 371, asserts quite arbitrarily that 
the emphasis does not here lie on the sacrificial death of Christ, but on the 
yalue of His life, and that cleansing from sin is brought about only by baptism. 

’ Then, too, faith is regarded as a gift given through Christ (comp. 1 Pet. 
i, 21), and in so far as it conditions the consummation of salvation, as a most 
precious gift. The passage is only to be explained in this way, that the Jewish- 
Christian author writes to the Gentile Christians, who, on the ground of the 
appearance of Christ, have attained a confidence of the same consummation of 
salvation as the Jewish Christians, a confidence therefore equally precious, and 
that this is traced back to the righteousness of Christ, which gives salvation to 
Jew and Gentile with equal impartiality (read rod xupiov nuay nad cwripos; COMP. 
Gess, p. 421). On the other hand, there is no ground to take wicais here or in 
the Epistle of Jude in an objective sense, as Schmid, ii. pp. 216, 142, wishes ; 
at the same time “4 wicrevoavres designates, without doubt, the want of trust 
on God, on account of which the murmuring generation of the desert perished 
(comp. Num, xiy.). 
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hence one to be protected with the holiest earnestness, is 
faith also called, Jude 20, dyseratos;° and if it is here 
designated as the foundation on which the whole Christian 
moral life is built, there is in this implied only the funda- 
mental thought of our Epistle, according to which knowledge 
or faith, for the sake of their objects, are the impelling 
motives for all striving after Christian virtue. 


§ 128. The Striving after Christian Virtue. 


Christian knowledge is shown as fruitful, when the pro- 
clamation of the salvation given in Christ stirs up zeal to 
strive after Christian virtue (a). That is to say, while this 
knowledge presents to us the promises, for the attainment of 
which we are appointed, it makes that attainment dependent 
on this, that we keep ourselves unspotted, and so by means 
of the promising and commanding word of God, it stirs up 
zeal to secure their fulfilment for us in the way pointed 
out (0). The essence of Christian morality consists partly, in 
general, in piety and righteousness springing from the fear of 
God, and partly, in particular, in love, especially brotherly 
love (c). The exhortation to strive after Christian virtue was 
all the more pressing at a time, when a libertinism in principle 
had made its appearance, a libertinism which in its false 
doctrine of liberty showed already the germ of an un-Christian 
heresy (d). 

(a) He who lacks zeal to contribute his own moral energy 
(ape). with his faith, to what the divine dpery (i. 3) has done 
for his complete salvation (ver. 5), proves himself to be dull 
and unfruitful in reference to the knowledge of Christ (ver. 8), 
like an unfruitful tree (Jude 12). True knowledge must 

9 Hverything which comes from God is primarily designated in our Epistle as 
holy, as § 84, d, footnote 14, such as the Spirit of God (Jude 20 ; 2 Pet. i. 21) 
and the divine commandment (ii. 21); so also everything which belongs to 
God in a special sense, as His angels (Jude 14; comp. § 64, a), His prophets 
(iii. 2; comp. Luke i. 70, § 106, a), and Christians (Jude 3), whose walk 
must therefore be holy (iii. 11). But as even the Mount of Transfiguration 
is called, i. 18, holy because it has received a higher consecration through 
the experience of the apostle there (comp. Acts vii. 33, xxi. 28, vi. 13; Matt. 
xxiv. 15), so also, Jude 20, the predicate of aysdrns appears as the designation 
of a higher consecration, which this incomparable blessing is to have in the 
eyes of Christians. 
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therefore bear fruit for the moral life. One must be quite 
blind, or else very short-sighted and forgetful, if the know- 
ledge that he has been cleansed from sin through Christ does 
not move him to avoid sin (i. 9). Whoever gives himself up 
to the false doctrine of liberty has denied the Lord, as 
though he had never known that He had delivered him from 
the dominion of sin (ii. 1)... By the knowledge of the calling 
given us is everything bestowed on us which pertains to a 
true life, ze a life acceptable to God (i. 3; comp. Luke 
xv. 24, 32). Such a life is therefore the fruit of knowledge 
required, ver. 8. So far now as the preaching of the gospel 
with its promises produces this fruitful knowledge, these 
promises may be designated as that by which we are (born 
again, and so) made partakers (ver. 4) of the divine nature 
(that is to say, of God’s peculiar ayworns; comp. § 45, d, 
footnote 6). Here also, as by Peter (§ 46, a), an immediate 
divine power must be ascribed to the word of the gospel 
proclamation, if, according to ver. 3, the Qeia ddvagus of Christ, 
by the knowledge of our calling, gives us all that pertains to 
a true life; for this knowledge is imparted to us only by that 
proclamation. 

(b) In consequence of the operation of God, which made 
use of the preaching of the gospel to evoke the knowledge 
that is both fruit-bearing and renewing, Christians have 
escaped from the stains with which the world, by quickening 
sinful desires in men, pollutes them (ii. 20: amoduyovtes Ta 
pudopata Tod Koopou év émuyvwoet ; comp. ver. 18), and also 
the destruction which rules in the world in consequence of 
these sinful lusts () év Koopm ev ériOupia POopas, i. 4)? 


1 Even in the First Epistle of Peter, it was stated how deliverance from the 
guilt of sin (i, 24), and along with that the death of Christ Himself (i. 19), has 
actually also delivered us from sin and made us free (§ 49, d). Whoever is 
confirmed in Christian truth must know, according to 2 Pet. i. 12, that for the 
consummation of salvation there is need of striving after Christian virtue, by 
which knowledge is shown to be fruitful (vv. 5-11). But the unfruitful trees 
are said (Jude 12) to be twice dead, because they, being rooted up, can never 
again come to life. 

* The idea of the xecuos does not here designate, as with Paul (§ 67, a), the 
world of men under the dominion of sin, but, as in the early apostolic system of 
doctrine (§ 46, 0, footnote 3; 55, a), the totality of creaturely existence, the 
present condition of the world (comp. also Heb. iv. 8, ix. 26, x. 5), so far as 
the enticing allurement to sin proceeds from it. The old condition of the world 
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Christians, therefore, no doubt in virtue of the destination to 
complete salvation given them by their calling, know them- 
selves to be elected from the total mass of sinful men; but 
their calling and election has to be made sure (ver. 10) by 
zeal in the manifestation of that fruitful knowledge (ver. 5), ae. 
the realization of the end thereby intended has to be assured.’ 
This happens, that is to say, in that the view of the promises 
given therewith quickens zeal to keep oneself even now 
holy and unspotted (comp. § 123, 0), after one has by the 
power of God been once made partaker of His divine nature, 
ae. become holy (i. 4), so that one may look for the final 
decision in peace, ac. without anxiety, the decision which 
definitely settles the obtaining of what is promised (iii. 11, 
14; comp. Jude 21). If this keeping, in virtue of which 
alone we can draw near joyfully to God’s judgment-seat 
(Jude 24), is referred to the power of God (comp. ver. 1), 
then our Epistles give ground enough to understand this, with 
Peter (§ 46, a), of the work of God by His word. In the 
knowledge of Christ (ii. 20) we have received a holy com- 
mand (ze. one coming from God), which points out to us the 
way of righteousness (ver. 21). This command of Christ, the 
Messianic Lord and Saviour, which has been delivered to us 
by the apostles (iii, 2), and which likewise has been enjoined 
by Paul, according to the wisdom given him, in all his 
Epistles (vv. 15, 16), requires us to keep ourselves unspotted, 
in view of the expected final consummation (ver. 14).* 


which perished with the flood (ii. 5, iii. 6), is expressly designated as the xécyos 
aocBoy (ii. 5), in order to characterize it as filled with godless men. As for 
bringing into prominence sinful lust as the characteristic quality of pre-Christian 
life, comp. § 46, 0; 56, a; but also § 66, c. 

3 This placing of xanss first, shows that the ideas of election and calling have 
not been put in the Pauline way (§ 88), but in the Petrine way (§ 45, 0, foot- 
note 2), to designate the same divine act from a different side. As here it is 
knowledge of the promises given to us in our Christian calling, so with Peter it 
is (§ 51, d) hope, which is the motive for all striving after Christian virtue. 

4 If this commandment, transmitted in writing by Paul, is put into a position 
of equal authority with the word of the Old Testament Scriptures (iii. 16), then, 
according to ver. 2, the Lord’s commandment, transmitted by the apostles 
agreeing therewith, is put side by side with the prophecies of the prophets ; and 
from both passages it is clear, that here, as with Peter (§ 46, a), the preaching of 
the apostles is ever such a word of God, as is the word of God of the Old Testa- 
ment (comp. also § 89, a; 116, 6). As such, that commandment is likewise 
regarded as working with the power of God, like the word of the perfect law in 
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(c) EvcéBea here, as in the Pastoral Epistles, forms the 
deepest root of Christian morality (§ 107, c); in it is the 
nature of the true life (i. 3; comp. note a) comprehended. 
Moral energy (dpern), that is to say, is not sufficient, unless 
intelligent knowledge (yous), in the sense of 1 Pet. iii. 7, is 
added (ver. 5), which prescribes to it the right way of its 
activity. But even this is of no avail without the power of 
self-government (éyxpdrea), as otherwise natural passion gets 
the better of intelligent knowledge ; and without the power of 
patience (d7rouovy), which does not allow the temptation of out- 
ward suffering to hinder the intelligent activity of moral power. 
But every form of natural knowledge and strength are of 
no avail without the God-fearing mind of true piety (edcéBeva), 
as it alone gives to moral effort its true worth (ver. 6). This 
piety only produces the normal condition of a life of dvmaco- 
avvn, well-pleasing to God, the manifestation of which (odds 
dixavoovvys : ii. 21) the divine law requires, and which hence 
must be perfectly realized in the consummation of the end 
(ii. 13). But brotherly love (i 7: uAaderpia; comp. 
§ 47, a), necessarily springing from the fact of the new filial 
relation, is peculiar to Christianity (§ 127, a), and also that 
general love (i. 7: ayamn) which goes beyond the circle of 
Christian brethren (i. 10, ui. 15). 

(d) The Epistle of Jude is essentially directed against a 
form of heathenish godlessness (a@céSeva: vv. 4,15, 18; comp. 
2 Pet. i. 6, ili. 7), whose peculiarity is the walk in lusts (Jude 
16,18; comp. iii 3), in particular, in the defiling lusts of 
the flesh Gi. 18; comp. vv. 10, 18, 14; Jude 7, 8, 28); 


James (§ 52). Only the way in which, according to Jude 20, this preserving 
oneself in the love of God, to which, in view of the expectation of a final 
decision, Christians are exhorted (ver. 21), is regarded as brought about by prayer 
in the Holy Spirit, reminds one of the Pauline doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
(comp. ver. 19), since the Spirit is mentioned, 2 Pet. i. 21, only as the source 
of prophecy. 

5 And so the ¢éeB<is form the contrast to the azo (ii. 9) ; and the individual 
forms of e#e#Bee are identical with different manifestations of a walk consecrated 
to God (iii. 11: ayias dvaorrpepai ; comp. 1 Pet. i. 15), in which participation in 
the divine nature is realized. BictGe and dixesocdvm likewise correspond to each 
other in the Pastoral Epistles (§ 108, c), and quite analogously the fear of God 
and righteousness in Peter (§ 45, ¢), at the same time here also, as there, the 
two are by no means characteristic of the Christian life ; the Old Testament pious 
were rather ciccBeis (ii. 9) and dixon (ii, 7, 8; comp. ii. 5). 
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and in covetousness (il. 14; comp. ver. 3) — specifically 
heathenish sins (§ 69, d).° With this godlessness is conjoined 
a moral licence, which considered itself bound by no law 
Gi. 7: 9 Tv GOécpwor—comp. iii, 17—ev doedye(a—comp. 
ii. 2, 18—dvactpogy), and that on principle; for if these 
libertines turned the grace of God to dcéAyera (Jude 4), then 
they must have found in their state of grace a justifica- 
tion for such licence, and, from ver. 19, it is clear that they 
claimed to be the really spiritual.’ Inasmuch now as the 
Christian has to follow the commandments of Christ as His 
Lord, this libertinism can only be characterized as a despising 
and a denying of the Lordship of Christ (vv. 4, 8 ; comp. 
ii. 1, 10), for whom the called like true subjects are kept 
(ver. 1); but, in so far as it at the same time brings under 
the power of the devil, it is characterized as a shameful 
despising of demoniac powers (Sdfac: vv. 8-10; comp. 
ii. 10, 11). But only in the Second Epistle of Peter does 
this libertinism appear expressly as the preacher of a false 
liberty (ii 17-19), which seeks support from misunderstood 
or perverted passages of Paul and the Old Testament (iii. 16). 


© We saw, § 69, 6, that even with Paul @e:Bue is the characteristic of 
heathenism. The Second Epistle of Peter, which borrows from the Epistle of 
Jude the characteristic of those libertines, appears to have selected in contrast 
to this the designation of the fear of God as <iciGem (instead of PsBos Ozod, used 
in the Old Testament and by Peter, § 45, c). To the fleshly lusts of these 
libertines belongs also debauchery, with which they desecrated the love feasts 
(Jude 12; comp. ii. 18). Beginnings of this we found even in the Corinthian 
church (§ 85, d). zp, moreover, stands throughout in our Epistles in its own 
(ii. 10, 18 ; Jude 7, 8, 23), never in the specific Pauline sense (comp. § 27). 

7If they are designated in this passage as those that make separations 
(of aeodiopiCovres), itis clear from what follows that they distinguished between the 
natural and the spiritual, and reckoned themselves among the latter, while the 
author asserts that they are but natural, who have not the spirit in truth as the 
higher principle, because they give themselves up altogether to natural impulse. 
Wx therefore appears to be used here in opposition to wve¥u« quite in the 
Pauline sense (§ 68), while, ii. 8, 14, ~ox%, as throughout in the early apostolic 
type of doctrine (§ 27), the soul is designated as the bearer of the higher life 
in man. 

8 The author is afraid that this doctrine of a false liberty may shape itself in 
the future into a definite theory, and forma propaganda successful in the highest 
degree and soul-destructive ; for as once false prophets arose among the people, 
so there will not be awanting false teachers (WevdeddéoxaxAo) even among the 
New Testament people of God (ii. 1-8; comp. § 45, a). Itis perhaps in view 
of these germinating false doctrines, just as in the Pastoral Epistles, that 
Christianity is by preference conceived of as triyywors (§ 127, a). 
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$7129, Lhe wee uction of the World and the Consummation 
of Salvation. 


Every divine judgment of the past is but a type of the 
final judgment, which on the great day of the Lord brings all 
the godless, even those of the past, finally to destruction (a). 
On that day, that is to say, the present world perishes in fire, 
which carries away those who have sunk into the corruption 
of the world (6). At His Parousia, which is deferred only to 
give Christians room for repentance, Christ appears as the 
Saviour from this destruction (c). Then the eternal kingdom 
begins in the new world, into which those Christians zealous 
for virtue enter for their reward, there to live for ever as 
saved (d). 

(a) While Jude refers the prophecy of the Book of Enoch 
of the divine judgment (vv. 14,15) to the aceBels of his own 
day (§ 128, d: émpopyntevcev kai todrous), he can say that 
the libertines have been for long destined for this judgment 
(ver. 4), which hands them over, that is to say, as acePets to 
the judgment of God, and henceforth will not be slow to 
assign them final destruction (ii. 3). Bodily death forms an 
emblem of this destruction (d7rwAeva, 3, 7, 9, 16), which, as 
§ 34, c, 57, d, is in the first place regarded as a sudden and 
violent end; under it the generation of the people of Israel, 
that were delivered from Egypt, fell, because, on account 
of their unbelief, they were not delivered a second time 
(Jude 5); the sudden perishing of the company of Korah 
(ver. 11), or the dreadful end which overtook Noah’s contem- 
poraries in the great flood Gi. 5; comp. § 50, d). A yet 
more definite emblem is to be found in the perishing of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (ii, 6: drddevywa jeddovTwv dcePeir), 
inasmuch as these cities burn in an inextinguishable fire 
under the sea which covers them (Jude 7). In conformity 
with this, accordingly, destruction, as § 34, d, 126, 8, is 
regarded under the symbol of fire, as a judgment of God. 
If, finally, the emblematic divine judgment does not spare 
even the angels who were guilty of unnatural unchastity with 
the daughters of men, Gen. vi, and for which they are bound 
in the prison of Hades (raptapwcas) with everlasting chains, 
and covered with deep darkness (Jude 6, 2, 4), destruction 
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is thus regarded as the thickest darkness, ie. as the deepest 
misery (§ 34, d), as Jude 13, where the libertines are 
pictured as wandering stars, for whom the blackness of 
darkness is reserved for ever (comp. ii. 17). All these acts 
of judgment are, that is to say, but preliminary: wicked 
angels (ii. 4), as all the godless, are only kept, so to speak, 
in their provisional prison for the judgment of the great day 
(Jude 6), ze. the day of judgment (ii. 9, ui. 7), which is here, 
according to the way of the old prophets, spoken of as the 
day of the Lord (juépa xupiov, iii. 10, 12; comp. § 40, a), 
because on it God with His myriads of angels (comp. Heb. 
xii. 22) appears as the Judge of the world (Jude 14, 15), 
before whom in His glory all stand, to receive their decisive 
sentence (ver. 24). 

(6) But the whole present state of the world has fallen 
under $Oopa, and it is therefore, as with Paul (§ 99, d), 
appointed to destruction. The way in which the author more 
exactly regards the impending destruction of the world, it has 
been unnecessarily sought to explain from the contemporary 
philosophical ideas. Quite in harmony with the account in 
Gen. i. 5, he regards the heaven and the earth in their 
original form as proceeding by the creative word of God from 
the waters of Chaos (Gen. i. 2), and this in such a way that 
the origin of the heavens was brought about by the separation 
of the waters (vv. 7, 8), and the origin of the land by the 
gathering together of the waters (vv. 9,10). This old world 
perished by the waters of the flood (ii. 6 ; comp. il. 5), and 
the present form of the world is protected by God’s word of 
promise (Gen. ix. 11) against any recurring flood (iii. 7). 
Yet if it, too, is to perish, there remains now only fire as the 
element to bring about this destruction; and as, according to 
note @, on the ground of Old Testament representations, the 
wrathful judgment of God is regarded as a consuming fire, it 
is easy’ to think, that the destruction of the world resulting 
from the day of judgment will be brought about by fire in a 


1 It is hence said, i. 4, that those born again have escaped the gépé ruling in 
the world (§ 128, 6), while those, who but by instinct, so to speak, like the 
irrational animals, understand only earthly things, while they turn such things 
to mere personal gratification, have thereby fallen under the oéspe appointed for 
such things (27 rodros Pbsipovras : Jude 10; comp. ii. 12, 19). 
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special sense, for which this present form of the world is, so 
to speak, reserved (ver. 7). On the day of the Lord the 
heavens will be dissolved in fire, and will pass away with a 
noise; their firm elements, by which, perhaps, he is thinking 
of the stars, will melt with the heat, and the earth with all its 
works will be burnt up (vv. 10, 12). Since, now, the godless 
will be destroyed on that day (ver. 7), and, according to ver. 
12, on account of the coming of the day of judgment the 
destruction of the world follows, there is here quite evidently 
implied the idea that the destruction of the world removes 
even the godless (comp. § 126, 0, with § 33, c), and hands 
them over to destruction as to death, from which there is no 
more any deliverance. 

(c) The day of judgment and of the destruction of the 
world is infallibly at the same time the day of Christ’s 
Parousia, which the apostles, according to i. 16, proclaimed, 
and therefore His coming is designated, mi. 12, by this 
technical expression (§ 57,¢; 63, d; 98, a, footnote 1)? If 
Jude applies the apostolic prophecy of a frivolous moral laxity, 
which should appear én’ éoydtouv Tov ypovou, ic. at the end 
of the pre-Messianic period of the world, as it also occurs, 
2 Tim. ii. 1 ff (comp. § 110, a), to the libertines of his own 
day (vv. 17, 18), it is clear from this that he believes himself 
already standing in that last time. The last time has also 
come in the view of the Second Epistle of Peter, as in that of 
Peter (§ 48, a) and of the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 117, ¢); 
nay, it has even already far advanced, since in the repro- 
duction of that prophecy he refers it directly to the last day 
(iii. 3: é éoxdtov Tdv jpepov). He expects above all for 
these days frivolous scoffers, who will throw doubt on the 
coming of the Parousia generally, because it had not come 


2 But Christ appears, according to § 127, c, as the Redeemer, as in Peter 
(§ 50, d) and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 126, c), or at least, as Jude 
25, as the Mediator of redemption from the judgment and from the destruction 
of the world, from which the righteous are to be taken away, but so that they 
are delivered directly by the resurrection from death (comp. § 34, b). It is this 
deliverance which is common to all Christians (Jude 38), the type of which was 
the deliverance of Israel from Eeypt (ver. 5), by which even the seduced may be 
delivered, by their being snatched as a brand from the fire (ver. 23). It is 
hence from the above quite arbitrary, when Baur, p. 319f., asserts that our 
Epistle shows a complete abandonment of the original hope of the Parousia 
(comp. also Schenkel, p. 371). 
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during the first Christian generation, during which it was 
expected; and generally any change on the present form of 
the world, which had already stood so long, was not to be 
looked for (iii. 3, 4; comp. § 112, 3)? But the polemic 
against such anticipated doubt was all the more necessary, as 
complaints had already begun to be made in the Church as to 
the delay of the Parousia, to which the author objects that 
the postponement was no delay, but an act of God’s long- © 
suffering, as He would lead even those Christians who had 
fallen away to repentance (§ 21; 40,0; 124, c), and so would 
save them from destruction (ver. 9). If God, therefore, 
according to His long-suffering towards lost Christianity, had 
by this postponement of the judgment given time for a second 
repentance, as He once gave to the people of Israel, in addition 
to their first repentance (§ 42, 0), then they ought to look at 
God’s long-suffering as a ground for their salvation (ver. 15), 
and so to hasten the coming of the day of the Lord in this 
way, that by their holy walk they would render any further 
delay for repentance unnecessary (ver. 12). But from this 
also it is clear, the approaching end is a motive to strive after 
Christian virtue (§ 128, 0). 

(d) With the Parousia the eternal kingdom of Christ begins 
(i. 11; comp. § 110, 0), and, according to the fundamental 
principle of the doctrine of retribution (§ 32,0; 51,d; 57, 0d), 
the entrance into that kingdom is represented as an equi- 
valent reward (érvyopnynOjoerac), for this, that the Christian 
has done his part (ver. 5 : émvyopnyjoate) to make his election 
firm (ver. 10). Christians, moreover, are at the judgment 
by no means free from all defects, and therefore expect at it 
the mercy of their Lord Christ (Jude 21) to save them 
(comp. Jas. ii, 13, and therewith § 57,6). But the eternal 


3 Tf the author directs this teaching of his regarding the destruction of the 
old world by the flood (note 6) against the latter objection to be expected as to 
the destruction of the world that was at hand, he makes it good against the 
former, that, according to Ps. xe. 4, the divine measure of time is different 
from the human, and therefore God cannot be bound in the determination of the 
Parousia by a time fixed by a human measure (ili. 8). But the day of the Lord 
will certainly come, and when quite unlooked for, like a thief in the night 
(ver. 10; comp. § 33, a). 

4 On the other hand, the destruction of the godless is the recompense of their 
unrighteousness (ii. 13), which they received on this account, that, like Balaam, 
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kingdom of Christ begins, on the ground of the promise (Isa 
lxv. 17), in the new heaven and the new earth, in which 
righteousness dwells; therefore the highest ideal is realized 
(iii. 18), and the eternal life is given to them (Jude 21). 
The perfect kingdom is therefore also no earthly one, as the 
present form of the world has passed away (comp. § 34, a; 
99, 6; 126, d). From the point of view of this future 
expectation, the earthly life looks like a pilgrim life, as with 
Peter (§ 51, a, footnote 1), our body like a pilgrim’s tent, 
which we strike in order to enter the eternal home @. 13, 14; 
comp. 2 Cor. v. 1, 4, 6, 8). 
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THE JOHANNEAN APOCALYPSE. 
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THE APOCALYPTIC PICTURE OF THE FUTURE. 


Comp. B. Weiss, Apocalyptische Studien (Stud. u. Krit. 1869, 1); Hilgenfeld, 
in seiner Zeitschrift, 1869, 4. 


§ 130. The Precursors of Christ’s Second Coming. 


The Apocalypse will reveal the immediate future, the central 
point of which is occupied by Christ’s coming to judgment, 
which is immediately at hand (a). As precursors, it designates 
a series of preparatory judgments of God, whose object is, in 
vain, to be sure, to rouse the unbelieving world to repent- 
ance (b). But the Church of God also, gathered out of all 


they sinned for the sake of earthly enjoyment, because they loved the wages of 
unrighteousness (ver. 15; Jude 11). But as, according to § 32, d, the 
greatness of the sin depends on the greatness of the motive one had to avoid 
guilt, it were better for the backsliding Christians never to have known the way 
of righteousness, because now, when the end has become worse than the begin- 
ning (comp. Matt. xii, 45), their punishment may be only the more severe 
(ii. 20, 21). 
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nations, the heir of Israel’s promises, which continues pre- 
served in the presence of all these plagues, has to endure 
severe trials, and many even of her members shall perish as 
martyrs (¢). In the meanwhile, the time for the rule of the 
Gentiles over Israel has also come, from which, after new 
exhortations to repentance and new judgements of God, a 
remnant at least is saved (d). 

(a) The Apocalypse is the book of the future of Chris- 
tendom. The author has seen what is to take place after the 
present (iv. 1), and he writes it down at Christ’s command 
G. 19). It is, however, no far distant future about which it 
will make disclosures, but one immediately at hand (i. 1, 
xxil. 6: & Seé yevéoOar év taéyer; comp. Luke xviii. 8), the 
fulfilment of its prophecy is near at hand (i. 3, xxii. 10: 0 xaspos 
éyyvs). And thus all explanations of the Apocalypse fall at 
once to the ground, according to which any long development 
of centuries is to be kept in the eye, whether that be thought 
of as a historical development of a history of the world, or 
Church, or kingdom. As any such prophecy would be com- 
pletely isolated in the midst of the other prophecies of an 
entirely different kind from Biblical prophecy, so would it be 
without any point of connection, and without any basis in its 
own time. As everywhere in the New Testament the coming 
of Christ forms, that is to say, the centre-point of the apoca- 
lyptic view of the future, with this coming is the end con- 
nected (dypis 08 av HEw: ii. 25 =ver. 26: dypt tédXovs), and 
His coming to be seen in the clouds, as Daniel (vii. 13) and 
Zechariah (xii. 10) prophesied (i. 7; comp. § 19, d), which, as 
is shown by the howling of the inhabitants of the earth, brings 
the last judgment.’ Since, now, all the writers of the New 
Testament think of this coming of Christ as near at hand, it 
would be incomprehensible how our book should form an 
exception to this. At any rate, it teaches the same thing, that 
Christ comes unexpectedly, like a thief (iii. 3; comp. § 33,4; 
129, c, footnote 3); but even so is it said definitely, that 
He comes soon (ili. 11, xxii. 7, 12,20: Epyouas tayd), that 
therefore the end is at hand. In this short space between the 

1 From this last coming of Christ it has perhaps to be distinguished, when 


single preliminary judgments are so represented, that He comes and executes 
them (ii. 5, 16 ; comp. vy. 22, 23, ili. 3). 
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present and this near future, everything must therefore take 
place which the Apocalypse wishes to reveal. 

(b) In the direct explanation of Christ’s prophecy (§ 33, 4), 
the Apocalypse, in the vision of the seals, makes three allegorical 
figures come forth from the book of the future, opened by 
Christ Himself, as attendants on Christ as He goes out to 
victory (vi. 1, 2); the three first allegorical figures precede, 
which set forth those precursors of His second coming, desig- 
nated as the beginning of sorrows: war, famine, pestilence 
(vv. 83-8); and out of the sixth seal the earthquake along 
with the sign of the heavens, described by Him as the 
beginning of the overthrow of the world (vv. 12-14), which 
are understood by the inhabitants of the earth to be precursors 
of the approaching judgment (vv. 15-17)? More exact 
explanations as to the precise significance of those precursors 
of the judgment bring only two later visions. In the vision 
of the trumpets there are great plagues, after the manner of 
the Egyptian, which come upon the inhabitants of the earth 
(viii. 6-13, 1x.1-19). These plagues are regarded, on the one 
hand, as preliminary to the judgments of God, and especially 
the two last and greatest, the infernal locusts and the army’ 
of daemonic horsemen, are painted in fantastic way, fitted to 
awaken terror; as God’s terrible scourge, they bring upon the 
inhabitants of the earth torment (ix. 5,6) and death (ver. 18). 
On the other hand, these plagues are a last, although unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to move the world to repentance (vv. 20, 21), 
a mecpacpos (ili. 10), in which God tries whether even yet 
they may be quickened to repentance. Yet more explicitly 
are those plagues (xvi. 2-11) in the vision of the bowls (vials) 
(xv. 1, 3, 4, 7, xvi. 1, 5-7) set forth as wrathful destinies ; 
but even here are they not regarded merely as judgments 
(comp. Messner, p. 366), but it is presupposed that they might 
have, and ought to have, led the inhabitants of the earth to 


2 How this vision of the seals rests entirely upon Christ’s prophecy is shown 
also by the scene which the opening of the fifth seal brings (vi. 9-11), and which, 
as it is really only an illustration of Luke xviii. 7, 8, will say that the end is 
not to be thought of as immediately at hand, and why this is so. No doubt the 
martyrs of the time of Nero cry here for vengeance, but it does not follow from 
this that the vision of the seals represents a past time, as Gebhardt, p. 255 
[E. T. 242], will have it, who also refers the vision of the bowls to the time of 
Antichrist, and only the vision of the trumpets to the intervening period. 
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repentance, although they have not done go (xvi. 9,11; comp. 
ver. 21). Even the fall of Babylon, the last of these judg- 
ments which the seventh bowl brings (xvi. 17-21), ought yet 
to quicken the inhabitants of the earth to repentance (xiv. 
8-11; comp. vv. 6, 7). These judgments and warnings to 
repentance, ever increasing in severity (comp. xvi. 3 with 
vill. 8, xvi. 4 with vi. 10, xvi. 10 with viii. 12), are there- 
fore the precursors of His second coming prophesied by Christ. 

(c) If the whole Apocalypse is connected with the prophecy 
and the typical figures of the Old Testament,’ it is even thereby 
said that the Christian Church is but the continuation of the 
Old Testament Church of God, the promise of which is ful- 
filled in it (§ 115, a).* But the continuance of the true 
Israel, to be sure, in the present is no longer identical with 
the continuance of the actual nation. Unbelieving Jews, who 
persecute the Christians, give themselves out falsely as Jews ; 
they are really the synagogue of Satan (i. 9, 1. 9); they are 
excluded from the fellowship of Israel, from the theocracy, as 
it is perfected in Messianic times (§ 42,0; 44,¢; 117, 0). 
In the present continuance of the Church of God, Jewish 
Christianity no longer forms the central stock, as it does with 
Peter (§ 44, d); corresponding to the state (§ 112, a) of the 
seven small churches of Asia, to whom the Apocalypse is 
addressed (i. 4, 11), and which, without doubt, were essen- 
tially Gentile Christians, the Church seems gathered from all 
nations (v. 9, vii. 9, xiv. 3)” If, now, the Egyptian plagues of 


3 For the most part the author of the Apocalypse rests on Isaiah, after him on 
Ezekiel and Daniel, less on Jeremiah, Zechariah, and the Psalms; yet there are 
shown references to almost all the smaller prophets, to Job, the Proverbs, and 
the Pentateuch (comp. § 74, a; 116, c). 

* The woman with the wreath of twelve stars round her head, who gives birth 
to the Messiah (xii. 1, 2, 5), is without doubt the Old Testament theocracy, as 
it was realized in the twelve national tribes; but it is at the same time after 
Messiah’s birth the believing Church of Messiah (vv. 6, 13), whose seed (i.e. 
individual believers) it is whom Satan persecutes (ver. 17). This is the kingdom 
of priests, which is to be the Israel according to Ex. xix. 6 (i. 6; comp. § 45, c), 
who serve Jehovah as priests with the incense of their prayers (v. 8, vill. 3, 4; 
comp. Heb. xiii. 15), the first-fruits presented to God and Messiah (xiv. 4; 
comp. § 54, b; 61, c), the people of God (xviii. 4). 

5 If Baur, p. 212, supposes the Gentiles belong to the Christian fellowship only 
in so far as they are incorporated with the tribes of Israel, then it is only ideally 
the case, as with Paul (§ 90, ¢; 105, 0), so far as the fellowship of the tribes of 
Israel is the abiding type of the true Church of God. It results simply from the 
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the preparatory judgments of God (note b) come over the 
inhabitants of the earth, the Church of God continues to be 
saved from them (ix. 4), as Israel was once in Egypt; the 
members of the Church are expressly designated as such with 
a seal, they hence continue preserved (vii. 2, 3), and even in 
the sealing the New Testament Church ever appears, accord- 
ing to the type of the Old Testament, a Church which is to 
keep its ideal identity with the latter, as a people of twelve 
tribes, out of each of which are sealed 12,000 (vv. 3-8).° 
But it is by no means to be therewith said that the Church 
of God continues preserved from the tribulations of the 
last time; rather only other hard trials threaten her.’ In 


historical situation of the Apocalypse, if the Gentiles, as they are represented by 
the Roman Empire, appear to be the special seat of hatred to Christ ; for the 
synagogue of Satan equally appears incidentally (ii. 9, 13) as the persecutor of 
the Christians. But the author no more, at any rate, expects, according to 
note 6, any comprehensive conversion of the Gentiles ; probably in consequence 
of the Neronian persecution at that time, a stoppage of the mission to the 
Gentiles had taken place. 

6 As certainly the actual Israel no longer really consisted of the old twelve 
tribes, so certainly it could not be said that the Church of believers did not consist 
of an equal number of descendants from each of the old twelve tribes, but that 
these believers were the representatives of the old nation of the twelve tribes 
and the heir of its promises. To refer the 144,000 to the Jewish portion of the 
Church (Gess, p. 579 f.; Schenkel, p. 304), is utterly groundless (comp. on the 
other hand, Gebhardt, p. 203f. [E. T. 193]). Ifthe Messiah gathers about Him 
these 144,000 in order to march out with them to the last fight (xiv. 1, 8), so 
does He also take His stand upon the Mount Zion, the central-point of the Old 
Testament theocracy (ver.1). But therewith also is represented but the Church 
of believers, as the ideal theocracy, while the holy hill of the Old Testament 
theocracy, which is not to be placed, with Gebhardt, p. 46 [E. T. 45], in heaven, 
is made ideally its central-point ; for the actual Jerusalem has indeed become by 
the slaying of Messiah a Sodom or Egypt (xi. 8). It is simply from this 
point of view that the enemy of believers is ever designated by the name of the 
enemy of the old theocracy (BaBuvrdy: xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2, 10, 21). 
The enemies are ever drawn out for the last fight over the Euphrates, and are 
collected at Armageddon (xvi. 12, 16 ; comp. ix. 14); the great decisive fight is 
fought outside the city (Jerusalem) (xiv. 20). But as certainly as this great 
battle-scene is but a description, shining in the glory of Old Testament imagery, 
of the final annihilation of the Roman Empire, so certainly is there no proof 
that Jerusalem is regarded locally as the central-point of the Christian Church. 

7 That Christians will have to endure severe tribulation in the last times (amps : 
i. 9, ii, 9, 10, vii. 14), is in the line of ordinary apostolic teaching (§ 51, b; 
98, a) based on the prophecy of Christ (§ 30, a), and it is pure arbitrariness when 
Schenkel, p. 308, makes this tribulation come only on Gentile Christians for 
their purification. But this tribulation inflicted by unbelievers is something 
totally different from those plagues sent by God. 
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what ways these are thought of depends on the times of the 
author of the Apocalypse, when the world’s power had begun 
with brutal power the struggle against Christianity (§ 113, a). 
The blood of many martyrs had even been shed (vi. 10, 
xvi. 6, xviii, 20, 24, xix. 2, xx. 4), but the number of these 
must be completed (vi. 11) in the struggle which Satan carries 
on against the Christians (xii. 17, xiii. 7,10, 15), and in- 
numerable martyrs will one day stand round the throne of 
God, and receive the reward (vii. 9-17) of their fidelity 
G10). 

(d@) While the Gentiles, as a whole impenitent, ripen for 
judgment (note 0), the people of Israel have yet a future. To 
be sure, the capture of Jerusalem by the Gentiles stands 
already without question (xi. 1, 2); the supposition that the 
author hoped for the deliverance of the actual temple is, in 
view of Christ’s prophecy (Mark xii. 2), impossible. The 
temple of God in Jerusalem can therefore only be the 
believing Jewish Church itself, those whom even Christ had 
exhorted to sudden flight (Matt. xxiv. 16), and who now, 
according to the divine appointment (comp. the measuring, 
xi, 1, 2), are to be preserved from this judgment coming on 
Israel (xii. 6, 13-16), as, according to note ¢, the whole 
Church is preserved from the judgment on the heathen world® 
On the other hand, the fore-court, or unbelieving Israel, is 
given up to the rule of the Gentiles (xi. 2), and, following 
the type of the time of disaster in Daniel (Dan. v. 25, 
xii. 17), this Gentile rule is to last 834 years. The overthrow 


8 That the Christian Church as such is with Paul the true temple of God, 
naturally cannot prevent this term being also transferred to the Jewish- 
Christian Church, as Hilgenfeld, p. 422, supposes; that Church had a temple 
of stone, but it is itself God’s spiritual house, just as is the case with Peter 
(§ 45, a). That the Church, which as such forms the temple itself, is dis- 
tinguished from its individual members, who then correspond to those worship- 
ping in the temple, is in no respects different than when, chap. xii., the woman 
designates the Church, and her seed (ver. 17), the individual members of the 
Church, although the Church even consists of individual members. The literal 
explanation is, on the other hand, exegetically impossible, since not only must 
the temple buildings, but even the Jewish priesthood (of rpocxuvodyres ty udrg) be 
spared. But if Hilgenfeld wishes to escape this difficulty by the supposition 
that the seer saw the real believers from among Israel transported into the (real) 
temple officiating only as priests (p. 423), then this is an unexegetical inter- 
mingling of the literal and the symbolical. Comp, the correct interpretation in 
Gebhardt, p. 270 ff. [E. T. 257], 
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of Jerusalem is therefore no longer the immediate signal of 
the second coming, as § 33,6; the time of great tribulation, 
which believers have to expect (vii. 14), no longer coincides 
with this overthrow, but begins with it, and this period is 
given to Israel as a respite for repentance. As certainly, 
that is to say, as this rule of the Gentiles is a judgment of 
God on Israel, so has it the purpose, just as the plagues 
(note b), to lead Israel to repentance. Hence God sends at 
this time two prophets, like Moses and Elias, who, to be 
sure, as Christ was, will be slain by the Gentiles, but will be 
raised and exalted to heaven (xi. 3-12). If the last 
judgment now comes (comp. also xvi. 18, 19a), then, no 
doubt, will a great part of the nation perish, but the remnant 
will repent (xi. 13). The author of the Apocalypse no 
longer then ventures to hope, as Paul did (§ 91, d@), for the 
final conversion of all Israel; but, conformably with the 
prophecy of the ancient prophets (Isa. 1. 9, x. 22, 23; comp. 
Rom. ix. 27, 29), a remnant of Israel shall yet be saved? 
Even amid the dispersion does he yet hope for the conversion 
of Jews (ili. 9). 


§ 131. The Apocalyptic Reckoning of the End. 


The God-defying power which, during the time of the last 
tribulation, persecutes Christians is the Roman Empire, as it 
was restored by the elevation of the Flavians to the dignity 
of Caesar, after the fall of the earlier Caesarean dynasty (qa). 
In league with it were the false prophets, who moved the 
inhabitants of the earth to pay homage to the Roman Empire, 


® Contrary to the plain words (comp. oi Aussi), Gebhardt, p. 276 f. [E. T. 263], 
asserts that here the conversion of all Israel is expected, as Rom. xi. 25 ff. But 
Paul differs in this, that with him the conversion of all Israel follows the 
incoming of the fulness of the Gentiles, while here Israel’s remnant is converted 
before the inhabitants of the earth repent. Only the author of the Apocalypse 
agrees again with the early apostolic expectation (§ 42, a), as he does with Paul 
(§ 98, a), in this, that with the final conversion of Israel (at the end of the time 
of the rule of the Gentiles over Israel, which is identical with the time of the 
great tribulation) there comes at once the Messianic judgment and the end of 
the world (xi. 14, 15), which, to be sure, is clear only when one acknowledges 
the relation of the seven visions of the Apocalypse explained above, and gets 
emancipated from the exegetically untenable and utterly confusing idea, that 
these describe a continuous series of events. 
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and seduced even the Christians to heathenish immorality (0). 
With the expiry of the series of seven-headed rulers the 
development appointed for the Roman Empire is now finished; 
the eighth, which then yet comes, can be but the final incarna- 
tion of antichristianity (c). Along with his royal helpers he 
will destroy even the chief city of the world, and will then be 
destroyed in the struggle with the returning Messiah (qd). 

(a) The God-defying power, which occasions the great 
tribulation to believers, is the same power which is presented 
in the rule of the Gentiles over Jerusalem, and then kills 
God’s messengers; it is therefore the Roman Empire. This 
empire therefore appears even, xi. 7, as the beast out of the 
abyss. It is more exactly described, xiii. 1, 2, as the monster 
which rises out of the sea in the West, because Rome, accord- 
ing to Jewish ideas, lay on the islands of the sea; and unites 
in his form the forms of the four beasts, which, Dan. vii., 
represent the ungodly powers of the world, because it is to 
be regarded as the most developed form of manifestation, 
which unites in itself the might and the dominion of all four. 
On this very account it has @ prvort all the seven heads of 
the forms of the beasts of Daniel, three of which had one 
head each, while one had four heads; the ten horns also of 
Dan. vii. 24 are not lacking to it. The author of the 
Apocalypse farther on refers the horns to the governors of 
provinces, who finally appear with royal authority, and there- 
‘fore wear kingly crowns (comp. note d). The heads refer to 
the bearers of imperial authority themselves, who, it was well 
known, did not assume the diadem; these, on the other hand, 
wear, xiii. 1, the name of blasphemy (Augustus-ceBacros), and 
that in the view of the author of the Apocalypse points to divine 
honour. To this beast Satan has entrusted all his power and 
dominion over the world. This beast has, to be sure, received 
a deadly wound (xiii. 3, xii. 14) by the death of its head 
(Nero), as it seemed, after the overthrow of the first Caesarean 
dynasty, during the struggles’ of the interregnum, as though 
the empire would no more attain to its ancient power and 
enduring condition; but this deadly wound was healed by 
the elevation of Vespasian to the imperial power.’ The 


1 The proposed interpretation, by which the healing of the deadly wound is 
supposed to refer to the return of the dead Nero, is exegetically untenable, 
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worldly power thus restored, which has once already perse- 
euted the Christians, now receives power for the 34 years to 
persecute the saints (xiii. 4-8) and to rule over Israel 
(xi. 2, 7). The restoration of the empire, which coincides 
nearly with the fall of Jerusalem, is also the commencement 
of the last time of great tribulation, which is not, in con- 
formity with the symbolism of numbers in the Apocalypse, 
reckoned as a period of 34 years, but only, in accordance 
with the type of the “period of misfortune in Daniel, is 
characterized as such a time.” 

(b) In league with the first beast there appears, xiii. 11, a 
second, which is designated by its two lamb’s horns, a sort of 
counterpart of Christ; but, by its daemonic speech, is likewise 
characterized as an organ of Satan. It seduces the inhabitants 
of the earth by its lying wonders to worship the worldly 
power (vv. 12, 14, 16). The Apocalypse itself designates 
it repeatedly as the false prophet (xvi. 13, xix. 20), ae. as the 


because a distinction is made in the most definite way between the beast, which, 
as with Daniel, represents a collective idea, and his heads, which symbolize 
individual kings ; while, for the first time, xvii. 11, the personification of the 
beast as such is indicated in an eighth ruler (and this did not occur under the | 
heads) ; this Hilgenfeld, p. 426, and Gebhardt, p. 232 [E. T. 221], equally over- 
look. Similarly, a distinction is made in the most definite way between the 
slaying of the one head, ze. the death of the one ruler, and the deadly wound 
which the beast has thereby received. But the former interpretation is 
historically untenable, since the original Nero-myths knew nothing of the 
death and resurrection of Nero, but only made him flee into Parthia, and 
return from thence. It is, moreover, a mere untenable evasion when Hilgenfeld 
would weaken the Christian-apocalyptical idea of Jews and Gentiles (?!) to a 
simple flight, and it is also when Gebhardt, p. 240 [E. T. 228], would modify 
(rather: completely change) the popular expectation accepted by him (?!) by 
the author of the Apocalypse. When Gebhardt, p. 234[K. T. 222], renews the 
objection of Volkmar to the healing of the deadly wound by Vespasian, that the 
latter cannot be regarded as the founder of a new imperial dynasty, he overlooks 
the fact that his warlike son Titus, not to speak of Domitian, was already 
associated with him. Gess, however, p. 605f., has put denials without any 
foundation in opposition to the correct interpretation. 

? When Hilgenfeld, p. 429, asks what Vespasian had done to justify the 
expectation that the time of the last tribulation should begin with him, it is 
indeed self-evident that Vespasian in his personal qualities does not here come 
into regard, but only as he is the bearer of the empire restored to its full 
power; an empire which, after Satan had once chosen it as his instrument, 
would, it was to be presumed, as soon as it is restored to power, carry forward 
its work begun under Nero (comp, moreover, note c). But if there is given io 
the beast, whose deadly wound is healed, a respite of 34 years (and certainly 
not in the future, as Hilgenfeld has to assume on account of his mistaken 
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representative of false prophecy which appears specially as the 
spiritual power, by which the restored Roman Empire secures 
for itself the heathen world.® But Christ had also warned 
believers of false prophets (Mark xiii. 22), and had prophesied 
of false Messiahs (Matt. xxiv. 5; comp. § 33, a). Paul had, 
at the same time, regarded the Jewish pseudo-Messiah as 
the highest incarnation of this pseudo- prophecy (§ 68, c). 
The Second Epistle of Peter had also, in the appearance of the 
doctrines of false liberty, conjectured the approach of the pseudo- 
prophecy of the last times (§ 128, d, footnote 8). Our book, 
too, knows of a Satanic false prophecy (ii. 20, 24; comp. 
ver. 2), which seduces Christianity to heathenish libertinism. 
Hence also, if, even in the circle of visions, in which our 
prophet more especially moves, false prophecy is above all 
effectual on heathenish ground, yet these manifestations cannot 
on that account be considered excluded within Christianity, so 
far as it seduces believers to heathenish immorality, and likewise 
moves them thereby to pay homage to the worldly power. 


interpretation of 2épuxevéu, but evidently in the present of the seer), that he 
may rage against the Church of God (xiii. 5-7), while the final ruler of the 
world, who is identical with the beast (xvii. 11), as soon as the ten horns have 
given him their power (ver. 18), at once begins that last struggle with Messiah 
in which he perishes (ver. 14), and thus therewith the identification of the 
beast in chap. xiii. with the personal Antichrist becomes impossible. The 
Apocalypse knows as little of the 34 years of this personal Antichrist as it does 
of 34 decades to be distinguished from it, which Gebhardt, p. 285 [E. T. 271], 
reckons up. The reference of the numerical mystery, xiii. 18, to Nero, which 
seems to be opposed by the weightiest reasons, decides nothing on the main 
_ question, since in any case this so mysteriously significant name cannot be 
simply-a personal name, but a designation of the essential characteristic ; and 
thus even the Roman Empire, as such in its antichristian quality, may be 
henceforward designated by the name of the first persecutor of the Christians. 

3 At the bottom of this idea there lies, no doubt, the fact that Vespasian had 
obtained the imperial power by the help of heathen oracles and miracles, and 
also that the empire had been restored by the power of heathen jugglery ; but 
it cannot possibly refer to the mere existence of ‘‘ mathematicians and others such 
like round about Nero” (Hilgenfeld, p. 429). How the image, which the false 
prophet is said to make for the beast (xiii. 14), or the worship of it (ver. 15), 
is to point to Nero personally, is not to be understood, since the beast in 
reality is ever present only in a single bearer of imperial power who may be 
represented ; but the image to which divine honours are given, naturally does 
not represent him so much in his person, as rather in his imperial dignity, ze 
as the holder of imperial power. But that, to the author of the Apocalypse: 
there was but a very small distinction between the honour given to the new 
emperor, and the blasphemous apotheosis of him, Hilgenfeld, p. 428, himself 
admits, 
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(c) When it is said that the beast was, and is not, and will 
come again from the abyss, in order to go to destruction 
(xvii. 8), this can only indicate that the beast in his present 
form, 2.e. the Roman Empire under the mild rule of its ruler 
Vespasian, has no longer the former antichristian quality 
which it once bore under the rule of the persecutor of the 
Christians, Nero, but it will assume that power once again in 
createst energy, and will then at once go to destruction. With 
this is connected, quite in the way of the Jewish apocalyptic 
system, the combination of the author, by which he seeks to 
interpret the impending development of the worldly power, 
hostile to God in its yet remaining elements. The number 
of the heads of the beast is given him by Daniel as seven 
(note a); the coincidence of these with the number of the 
seven hills on which the woman, ze. the worldly metropolis, 
was enthroned (xvii. 8, 7; comp. ver. 9), is altogether a token 
to the author that for the beast which bears the woman 
(xvii. 3), ae. or the Roman Empire, a series of seven rulers is 
appointed. According to ver. 10, five of these heads, 2.¢. the 
first five Caesars from the old dynasty of Caesars, have now 
already fallen. Since the Caesar of the interregnum, during 
which the beast suffered its deadly wound (note a), is not 
naturally included, the sixth is, the presently reigning Ves- 
pasian. His son Titus follows him as the seventh, since with 


* To the return of Nero, who evidently appears as one of the heads, xvii. 10, 
and is dead, this enigmatic word cannot be at all referred, since the beast, even 
during the time he is not (i.e. during the time his antichristian quality was not 
shown), is seen by the inhabitants of the earth (ver. 8 : Baswovrwy x, ézp.), is even 
wondered at and worshipped (xiii. 3, 4), and must therefore be. The coming up 
of the beast from the abyss, on the other hand, naturally refers to the future 
(ver. 8: saptores); for the author of the Apocalypse clearly distinguishes 
between the beast, in so far as it comes up out of the sea in his presence (xiii. 1), 
in order, after the healing of the deadly wound, to bring about the time of 
tribulation to the whole Church, and that which comes up out of the abyss (not 
out of Hades, as the dead Nero would) at the conclusion of the three and a half 
years (xi, 7, xvii. 8), z.e. the beast personified by the daemonic power in the last 
world-ruler, but which then goes away at once into destruction (comp. foot- 
note 2), That an identity is explicitly expressed of this last emperor, and of 
him only (xvii. 11), with the beast, does not justify an identification of the beast 
with any other emperor, but forbids it (comp. footnote 1). It similarly decides 
against the identification of the beast in ver. 8 with one of the heads, that the 
beast, which carries the whore, i.e. makes Rome the world empire (xvii. 3, 7), 
can be only the empire as such, and not Nero risen again, who rather destroyed 
Rome (ver. 16). 
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Vespasian there has appeared a new imperial house; but 
Titus, as the end is at hand, can reign but a short time. If 
there is then an eighth, according to Dan. vii. 27, to come, 
then the last personification of the beast can only be he, in 
whom its antichristian qualification comes quite again to 
manifestation; and the bearer of this development which 
makes the empire ripe for judgment, and thus directly brings 
about the end, the author sees already, in the second 
descendant of the new imperial house, in Domitian (ver. 11).’ 
Just in this, that all the historical figures, which lie in the 
eircle of the visions of the author of the Apocalypse find 
their application in the course of the development indicated in 
the prophecy, he sees the security for this, that with the 
highest realization of the antichristian principle in the third 
of the Flavians the end will come. 

(d) As once the fall of Jerusalem was to be the signal for 
the final catastrophe (§ 33, 0), so now, when the former stands 
at the beginning of the time of the last tribulation, it is the 
fall of the world’s metropolis. The way in which the prophet 


5 The reference to Nero, which, besides, makes the motive for this apocalyptic 
combination quite perplexing, is here also excluded, for this reason, that the 
eighth is not designated as one of the seven, but as descended from the seven 
(that is to say, from Vespasian), in which there is for the author implied no 
genealogical notice (only in which case it would be to require, with Hilgenfeld, 
p. 433, tx rod xrov) ; but the indication of this, that that eighth, who will be 
the incarnation of antichristianity, stands already in his circle of visions as a 
descendant of the new imperial house. A reminiscence of this correct reference 
of the Apocalypse is preserved in the singular error of Ivenaeus, by which it is 
to be written wnder (instead of with reference to) Domitian. I will not contend 
with Hilgenfeld, p. 432, on this point, whether the author of the Apocalypse 
could ascribe rather to Otho and Vitellius than to Titus a short reign, since, 
finally, the shortness of the reign ascribed to the seventh Caesar is ever required 
from the nearness of the end generally. But why it should be ‘‘a mad expecta- 
tion,” that Domitian will overthrow the empire of his father and brother by the 
governors of the provinces, it being presupposed that he, as the author of the 
Apocalypse regards it, comes forth equipped as the the most perfect organ of 
Satanic might, and therefore with its powers, I cannot conceive. Hilgenfeld 
seeks to show that the year 68 offered for the combination of the author of the 
Apocalypse a very favourable political constellation ; but he forgets that whoever 
counts with such factors as that of Nero returning from the kingdom of the dead, 
has no longer any right to boast of historical probabilities, 

6 As Jerusalem, by the slaying of the Lord (xi. 8), so has Rome (xvii, 18; 
comp. vv. 5, 9), by the slaying of the two witnesses (xvii. 6, xviii, 20, xix. 2), 
by seducing all nations to the sin of fornication (§ 117, 6), and to worship the 
worldly power (xvii. 2, xviii. 3), which, moreover, is itself represented (xiv.) as 
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imagines himself entering on that catastrophe is clear from 
chap. xvii, where the city is shown to the seer as already 
devastated (év épjum: vv. 1-6). Domitian, that is to say, 
will obtain the empire, not in consequence of natural succes- 
sion, but, as happened once in the period of the interregnum, 
during the reign of the seventh Caesar, a revolution will break 
out simultaneously in all the provinces of the Roman Empire. 
The rulers symbolized by the horns (xii. 1, xvii. 3) will 
become independent (ver. 12); but then, having become 
unanimous by a sort of miracle, they still call the last Flavian 
to become emperor (ver. 13), and coming to Rome will destroy 
the capital with fire, as it would keep firm to the seventh 
emperor (vv. 16,17; comp. xviii. 8). But with the fall of 
Rome there by no means fell the antichristian empire. 
Rather the last emperor, in whom the whole daemonic nature 
of the beast is, as it were, incarnated in league with his ten 
royal helpers, renews at once the struggle with the Christ and 
His believing people (xvii. 14), as he also fights with the 
two prophets of Israel, and kills them (xi. 7). Against them 
Messiah already, vi. 2, going forth to victory (xix. 11-138, 
xv. 16), comes with His heavenly hosts (ver. 14). Thus the 
judgment of the great day of the Lord appears (xvi. 14: 
» huépa exeivn 7 peyadn Tov Ocov; comp. § 33,c¢; 40,d; 
129, a), according to the typical analogy of God's judgments, 
which once took place in Jehovah’s victories over the 
Gentiles gathered together against His people to battle, under 


a divine judgment (comp. § 70, d), and by numberless other sins (xviii. 5-7), 
wrought out her destruction ; and the blood of all the slaughtered holy ones is 
mow to come upon her head, as once it came upon Jerusalem and her heads 
(xviii. 24; comp. Matt. xxiii, 35). The nearer this judgment of God stands 
(xvili. 8, 20), the more pressingly are Christians urged to flee from Rome 
(xvill. 4), as formerly out of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 16). ven, xiv. 8, the fall 
of Rome appears as the beginning of the end; xvi. 19-21, it is expressly 
represented in symbolical imagery (comp. xviii. 21-24) as the last of the 
preliminary judgments (§ 130, 0). 

7 This last fight is already prepared in this way, that, in the judgment of the 
sixth bowl, three daemonic spirits, which proceed from Satan and the two beasts, 
have seduced the kings of the earth outside the Roman Empire to gather 
together for the decisive battle of this day, while the way to the great slaughter- 
field is prepared for them by the drying up of the Euphrates (xvi. 12-16). These 
kings of the East have been often quite wrongly identified with the ten governors ; 
they rather appear, xix. 19, along with their armies, to be in league with the 
beast, to which, indeed, the ten horns notwithstanding belong for the last fight. 
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the image of a great slaughter, before the beginning of which 
an angel summons the birds to a great feast of dead bodies 
(xix. 17, 18), and to a dreadful bath in blood, in which all 
the followers of the beast fall (ver. 21; comp. xiv. 20).8 The 
power of the Roman Empire is thereby for ever annihilated, 
and the two beasts are cast into the lake of fire (ver. 20). 


§ 132. The Earthly and the Heavenly Consummation. 


Now begins the perfected kingdom of Christ on the earth, 
in which He rules along with His true servants and the 
martyrs raised from the dead; a kingdom, however, which as 
earthly has but a limited continuance, because Satan, fettered 
for a long time, breaks out finally once more against it, in 
order to be then destroyed for ever(a). Then only on the 
overthrow of the world comes the final judgment, for which 
all the dead are raised, either to receive eternal life, or to be 
delivered up to the second death (0). The perfected kingdom 
of God comes, in the new world, with the appearance of the 
new Jerusalem, with the taking of the Church home by 
Messiah (¢). Then the perfect live for ever in spotless holi- 
ness, in divine glory and blessedness; they behold the face of 
God, who makes His dwelling among them (qd). 

(a) It is implied in the historical situation of the Apoca- 
lypse that the judgment, which the returning Christ brings, 
is confined to the worldly power and its associates, because 
enmity to God and antichristianity had been concentrated and 
personified in these two organs of Satan. But the mightier 
and the more terrible they thereby became in the present, the 
weaker must they become as soon as ever their organs are 
destroyed ; and with this once more is connected the hope of 
an earthly realization of the kingdom of God, to be brought 
about by Messiah. With the overthrow of the worldly power 


8 The judgment, which God executed by His Messiah, appears under other 
symbolical figures, when the latter reaps the great harvest with the sharp sickle 
(xiv. 14-16) or treads the winepress of the wrath of God (vv. 17-20; comp. 
xix. 15). This judgment, to be sure, is in view, vi. 10, when vengeance for the 
innocent blood shed is referred to. On the other hand, vi. 17, by the day of 
the great wrath, the real last judgment is thought of (xx. 11 ff., and therewith 
§ 132, 6), although there mention is expressly made of the wrath of the Lamb 
(vi. 16 ; comp, also xi, 18, and therewith Gebhardt, p, 300 [E. T. 285]). 
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is Satan’s power broken; he is bound and shut up in the 
abyss (xx. 1-3). But in that way is room made for the rule 
of Christ on the earth; and since the promise has been made 
to His true disciples, that they shall rule with Him (iii. 21, i. 
26, v. 10; comp. § 97, d), it must be now decided who have 
proved themselves true, and those of them who have died, 
whether as martyrs or by a natural death, must be raised. 
And thus before the earthly consummation there is a judg- 
ment and a first resurrection (xx. 4-6). Connected with the 
Jewish idea of a thousand years’ continuance of the (earthly) 
Messianic kingdom is now the earthly consummation, which, 
as such, can naturally have but a limited duration, fixed for 
a thousand years, only that this number may have possibly 
another signification, as all the numbers according to the plan 
of the Apocalypse.” In this kingdom of Christ for a thousand 
years is now fulfilled the promised completion of the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy, in which, not the literal Israel, to be sure, but 
the true Israel (§ 130, c), has reached the goal proposed to itself 


1 It is the sifting of believers promised at Christ’s second coming (§ 33, c) which 
is here described with the colours of Dan. vii. 9. It is hence quite inadmissible 
to substitute, with Gebhardt, p. 292 [K. T.. 278], ruling for judging. It no 
doubt remains indeterminate from the words who is to hold the judgment ; but 
since the martyrs are found approved as such, it seems ever to be most natural 
to regard them as those who determine which of the other Christians, who have 
in the meantime died, as also which of the survivors, has like them been found 
approved. Then, also, in the relative clause not only are meant those who have 
died with a true testimony (comp. second edition, and Gebhardt, p. 294 
[E. T. 280]), but along with them survivors, and hence also ?@zc«», with its 
double meaning, follows. But the change of the survivors is not by any means 
to be considered included in the first resurrection (Gebhardt, p. 295 [E. T. 281}), 
since the consummation is an earthly one, and the resurrection to it can restore 
but to an earthly life (comp. Heb. xi. 35). Gess, p. 584, appears to transport 
the risen to Christ in heaven. 

2 It is, moreover, by no means clear that Christ coming again will Himself 
dwell on the earth ; conformably to the prophecy (Ps. cx. 1), after He has made 
at His return all His enemies His footstool, He rules on the earth through His 
believing people. In an earlier vision, after Israel’s conversion (xi. 18), at the 
conclusion of the time of the great tribulation (ver. 2; comp. with xiii. 5), the 
everlasting kingdom of God and His Anointed is immediately introduced 
(xi. 15; comp. § 108, 6). Here, just as in the earlier Pauline Epistles (§ 99, c), 
the kingdom of Messiah is distinguished from the perfected kingdom of God 
(xix. 6); only that with Paul immediately on the subjugation of all enemies 
there follows the giving up of the kingdom to the Father, while here the rule 
of Christ is perfected in the earthly present, and has a definite period of 
continuance, 
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as its ideal, and has become a royal priesthood (xx. 6; comp. 
1 Pet. ii. 9, and therewith § 45, c), whose ideal centre is yet 
ever the beloved city (Jerusalem) (ver. 9), And as, according 
to the ancient prophetic idea, only at the time of the consum- 
mation of Israel’s theocracy, the Gentile nations throughout, 
attracted by the contemplation of the salvation realized in 
Israel, will connect themselves with Israel (comp. § 43, a) ; so 
the nations of the earth still continue, so far as they have not 
fought in the army of the worldly power against believers, the 
object for the priestly and kingly activity of believers (ver. 6 ; 
comp. v. 10), by whom salvation is brought to them, Only 
the contemplation of the perfected salvation will lead them to 
repentance. Likewise, indeed, the most distant of those nations 
(Gog and Magog), who are the least affected by this influence, 
continue to be the subjects of seduction, when Satan has been 
unbound after the thousand years (xx. 7,8). Their last assault 
on the kingdom of Christ, as it is looked at on the ground of 
prophetic imagery (comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 8-16), is defeated by 
the direct interposition of God; fire falls from heaven (comp. 
Ezek. xxxix. 6) and devours them (ver. 9); their leader is now 
delivered up to everlasting destruction, ver. 10. 

(0) By the hope of an earthly consummation which here 
again emerges, is the idea of a great day of the Lord split into 
its different parts. The judgment of this day, as it results at 
the second coming of Christ, has brought victory only to the 
kingdom of God on earth. But the universal judgment, as 
the definite decision on the fate of all men, as it is likewise 
thought of as connected with the day of the Lord (comp. 
§ 131, d, footnote 8), is now introduced only at the end of 
the thousand years’ kingdom, and doubtless, as § 126, 0, 129, 4, 
in immediate connection with that destruction of the world 
(xx. 11; comp. xxi. 1), which in the first place carries aloft all 
those who survive, as well as those members of the thousand 
years’ kingdom who have been raised again for the earthly 
kingdom. Hence there arises the idea of a second resurrec- 
tion, as, to be sure, it is only indirectly, xx. 5, 6, hinted at, 
and this a general one; for all the dead must stand before 
God’s judgment-seat (vv. 12, 13). Naturally those only 
who attain to the final heavenly consummation experience a 
resurrection in the proper sense (ze. a quickening in a heavenly 
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body), as § 99, b, 126, d, footnote 7; the others only appear at 
God’s judgment-seat in order to be handed over to death and 
Hades, ver. 14, as it were to a potentialized death (0 dedtepas 
Odvatos: ver. 15; comp. ii. 11, xx. 6). But this is described 
as a portion in the lake of fire (xxi. 8; comp. xx. 14), which 
burns with brimstone (xix. 20), and brings with it an endless 
misery (xiv. 10, 11; comp. xix. 3, xx. 10), by which image 
(borrowed from Gen. xix. 24) is to be designated not in any 
way an eternal annihilation (as § 126, 6), but a miserable 
exclusion from blessedness (xxi. 27, xxii. 3, 15), in which is 
found the unblessedness of an abiding state of death (§ 34, d). 
With this is introduced definite retribution, which decides 
men’s fate according to their works, which stand recorded in 
the books of the heavenly Judge (xx. 12,13; comp. 1 Pet, 
iv (eaorCorivad 0). 

(c) The scene of the final consummation is the new world, 
which God calls into being on the destruction of the old world 
(xxi. 1, 5; comp. § 129, d). As in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (§ 126, d), the perfected kingdom of God appears 
(i. 9) as the holy city (xxii. 19; comp. iii. 12: 4 wows Tod 
Ocod), the new Jerusalem (xxi. 2,10); and if the seer beholds 
it come down from heaven, it is implied in this only, that 
ideally the final consummation is already prepared with God, 
long before it is realized at the end of the times (§ 117, d). 
Therewith also is the Church of the last times of consumma- 


3 This retribution is also sometimes directly connected with the second coming 
of Christ (ii. 23, xxii. 12), because the earthly and heavenly consummation are 
not regarded as separated, or, as Matt. x. 32, Christ is named as He who announces 
the names of those before God’s judgment throne (xx. 11) who are worthy of the 
reward (iii. 5). His works must always follow the dying one in order to go with 
him before the judgment-seat, and work out his justification (xiv. 18); as justi- 
fication here self-evidently, as with James (§ 53, c), results on the ground of 
actual fact. Here also, as generally, this retribution is represented as an 
equivalent (comp. § 32, 6). The true servants receive the corresponding 
reward (xi. 18, xxii. 12), as even the preservation from the last plagues is traced 
back to this, that they had kept the word of Christ (iii. 10). Destruction, on 
the other hand, overtakes the destroyers (xi. 18), as even in the preliminary 
judgments of God it is measured according to this standard (xiii. 10, xvi. 6), 
only that the measure of punishment may be even double the amount of sin 
(xviii. 6), and that for sinful indulgence the corresponding measure of torment 
is allotted (ver. 7). There is nevertheless even in this judgment in the end only 
an either—or (§ 32, c, d). One either obtains eternal life or eternal destruction 
(xvii, 8, 11). 
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tion designated as the ideal Jerusalem. This point of view 
rules the whole picture of that city of God, on whose doors 
stand the names of the twelve patriarchs (xxi. 12), as those of 
the twelve apostles stand upon its foundation-stones (ver. 14), 
and whose measure is reckoned according to twelve times a 
thousand and twelve times twelve (vv. 16,17).4 But the 
believing Israel are not its only citizens, but the Gentiles also 
walk in its light (xxi. 24), and their glory, as also that of 
their kings, must minister to the perfected kingdom of God 
(vv. 24, 26). They are there healed from the deadly sick- 
ness of hopelessness in which they once walked (xxii. 2), 
while believing Israel there beholds what it has always 
believed.” The Church, which bears the name of the New 
Jerusalem (iii. 12), is now the bride of Messiah (xxi. 9), with 
whom, at the final consummation, He celebrates His marriage, 
4.e. His perfect union (xix. 7; comp. § 105, a, footnote 2), at 
which the great marriage-feast is not awanting (ver. 9). It is 
very noteworthy that in the earthly completion of the king- 
dom of Christ this highest union does not take place. 

(d) The contrast to the devrepos Pavaros, the blessedness 
of the perfected, consists, in the first place, of life in the 
emphatic sense ({w7 simply, as § 40,d; 50, c), for which they 


4 That here, too, any restoration of the Jewish state is not thought of, xxi. 22 
shows, according to which the city needs no temple. But here also (as note a) 
the whole Church consists of God’s servants, who serve God as priests (Awrpevesy : 
vii. 15, xxii. 3; comp. § 123, d), and wear His name (xxii. 4); these are what 
Israel should have been, but never was, in the fullest sense, His own people 
and His Son (xxi. 3, 7). The perfected Church sings the song of Moses and the 
Messiah (xy. 8); for the Old Testament and the New Testament salvation of the 
people of God is, in its essence, one, only the latter is the completion of the former. 

5 It does not follow from this that the Gentiles, even at the time of the con- 
summation, are only Christians of an inferior grade (Baur, p. 212; Schenkel, 
pp- 104, 311), since, according to xxi. 27, even their names stand in the book 
of life, and they must therefore have the full right of citizenship in the city of 
God ; and the distinction of christianized nations from the true Israel, consisting 
of converted individuals (Gebhardt, p. 317 f. [E. T. 300]), is a pure invention that 
does not in the least help, since, even according to Gebhardt, the nations are con- 
verted even in the thousand years’ kingdom. Of any conversion of the Gentiles 
in the future world (comp. Messner, p. 375) there can be no idea after the general 
judgment and the commencement of absolute completeness ; and since one must 
not, with Lechler, p. 205, change the idea of 2¢y into that of nations connected 
with the city of God, so the participation of the Gentiles in the final consumma- 
tion is only set forth in the colours of Old Testament prophecy (Isa. lx. 8, 11; 
Ps. Ixxii. 10; comp. xv. 4, and even iil, 9). 
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stand recorded in the book of life (xxi 27, after Dan. 
xii. 1), and which they receive at the same time with the 
acknowledgement of their spotless purity and holiness, since 
here, as generally (§ 65, d), life is the correlative of righteous- 
ness.’ In virtue of this perfected holiness, the citizens of the 
heavenly Jerusalem live in the perfect fellowship of God. 
They behold God’s face (xxii. 4; comp. § 34, b; 99, 0; 
126, d). God Himself dwells in their midst (xxi. 3, vil. 15, 
xxii. 3); the city needs no temple, because God and His 
Messiah dwell directly amongst its citizens (xxi. 22), because 
the whole city is His temple (vii. 15), in which individuals 
exist as pillars Gi. 12). There is therefore no longer any 
opposition to be thought of in the new world between heaven 
and earth, as in the present world. If, finally, over all there 
is ascribed to the heavenly consummation a participation in 
the divine glory (§ 50, ¢; 126, d), then this latter is repre- 
sented under the image of the morning star (i. 28), and of 
the royal dignity (xxii. 5), which the perfected receive. The 
whole heavenly Jerusalem has God’s dofa (xxi. 11), which is 
represented so, that the whole city consists of gold and 
precious stones and pearls (vv. 18—21). The city needs no’ 
sun and no moon, no lamps and no lght, because in the 
splendour of the divine glory there is eternal day there 
(xxi. 23, 25, xxi. 5). In the possession of this glory they 
enjoy untroubled blessedness, because no sorrow and no want 
can ever disturb them more (xxi. 4, vil. 16, 17).’ 


6 Participation in the Zw% is figuratively represented by the tree of life, which 
grows in the New Jerusalem (xxii. 2, xiv. 19) as it once grew in Paradise (ii. 7 ; 
comp. Gen. ii. 9); by the water of life, which there flows in streams from the 
throne of God and of the Messiah (xxii. 1; comp. xxi. 6, xxii. 17), and to 
whose streams Messiah as their Shepherd leads them (vii. 17); by the hidden 
manna (ii. 17), which imparts the powers of the eternal life; by the crown of 
life (iii. 11, ii. 10; comp. § 57, d), which they as conquerors (vi. 2) carry off. 
Their holiness, on the other hand, is represented by the white garments with 
which the perfected are clothed (comp. xix. 8), because they have not defiled 
their garments on the earth, and are worthy of this acknowledgment (iii. 4, 5, 
iv. 4), or because they have come out of the battle of life conquerors (vi. 11, 
vii. 9), as also by the white stone, which designates them by the name known to 
them alone, as the perfectly righteous (ii. 17). All these images belong to the 
plain representation of the final consummation in the vision, without its being 
regarded on that account as in any way sensuous (comp. Baur, p. 209), as else- 
where in the New Testament. 

’ In view of this consummation the true Christians are said to be blessed (i. 3, 
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§ 133. God and His Enemy. 


In the archetypal holy place of heaven is Jehovah enthroned 
the ever living, the holy and the Almighty, the just and the 
glorious, surrounded by the representatives of creation and 
redemption (a). In a broader sense the innumerable multitude 
of angels belong to this archetypal Church of God, who are 
the servants of God in nature, and instruments of His revela- 
tion (b). As God’s enemy, Satan appears, who first seduced a 
portion of the angels, and since as a seducer has ruled the 
whole world, but by the exaltation of Messiah he has been in 
principle conquered (c). Henceforward he contends with the 
Church of God, partly by persecution and partly by seduction, 
till the world-historical struggle between God and Satan ends 
with his complete destruction (d). 

(a) As in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 120, a), so here 
also heaven is God’s dwelling-place (xiii. 6), or in it is the 
archetypal holy place (xiv. 17, xv. 5), with its altar of burnt- 
offerings (vi. 9, xiv. 18) and altar of incense (viii. 3, ix. 13), 
with its holiest and the ark therein (xi. 19), in which the 
unapproachable glory of God at times appears (xv. 8), as it 
did once in the tabernacle (Lev. xvi. 2). According to a 
somewhat different idea, God’s throne stands in heaven (iv. 2). 
He who sits upon the throne is designated Jehovah over all, 
whose name is rewritten in many ways (0 @y Kal o HY Kal 
6 épxopuevos: i. 8, iv. 8; comp. xi. 17, xvi. 5; 7d dAda kal 
TO @, 7) 4px) Kab Td Tédos: xxi. 6 ; comp.i. 8), the living God 
(vii. 2), ordinarily as the eternally living One (0 fav ets Tods 
aiavas Tov ai@vev: iv. 9, 10, x. 6, xv. 7). Like Isa. vi. 3, 


xiv. 13, xvi. 15, xix. 9, xxii. 7,14; comp. xx. 6). All this blessedness is given 
to the conqueror as his abiding possession (xxl. 7: zAnpovouciv ; comp. § 34, a; 
50, c; 126, a, footnote 1), which, since the Christian is in this connection 
designated as God’s Son, may be also considered as his inheritance (§ 97, c; 
124, a). ° 
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to Him, the thrice holy One, praise is offered (iv. 8; comp. 
vi. 10: 6 Seomdtns, 6 dyvos Kat 0 adnOwes), and similarly He 
is called the All-holy (uévos datos), as He who shows Him- 
self in all His righteous judgments (xvi. 5, 7) and His 
righteous acts (xv. 3, 4).’ The predicate iptos 6 eds 6 mav7o- 
xpdtwp designates His omnipotence (iv. 8, xi. 17, xv. 3, 
XVL 7, xix. 6, xx1-22 comp) xvpsos Queusav, 116 xi sloe 
6 Ocds 6 mavtoxpdtwp: i. 8, xvi. 14, xix. 15); His glory is 
symbolized by the glorious description of His throne (iv. 3), 
and celebrated in the ever-recurring doxologies (iv. 11, v. 13, 
vii. 12, xix. 1). After the manner of the New Testament, 
God is repeatedly praised as the Creator (iv. 11, x. 6, xiv. 7, 
xv. 3), as it is He who new created the old world (xxi. 5, 
xx, 11). All creation brings to Him its song of praise 
(v. 18), and the four living creatures, which, as creation’s 
representatives, stand about the throne (iv. 6, v. 6, 11, vii. 11), 
and are at all times ready for His praise or His service 
(iv. 6-8), say to it Amen (v. 14, xix. 4), or they sing to Him 
their own song of praise (iv. 9). In them creation itself forms 
the first circle of the archetypal Church of God who stand 
gathered about His throne. But higher than the work of 
creation stands the work of salvation, which Israel experi- 
enced, and the Church of believers have experienced (xy. 3), 
or the founding of the Church of God, in which salvation is 
realized. Its representatives are the twenty-four elders, who 
sit on twenty-four thrones about the throne of God (iv. 4, 
xi. 16), in the number of whom the unity of the Old and 
New Testament Church of God (§ 130, ¢), by the union of 
the number of the patriarchs, who form the original stock of 


1Jt is quite contrary to the form of expression in the Apocalypse to dis- 
tinguish in idea, with Hahn, p. 102, and Gebhardt, p. 28 [E. T. 26] (deus of 
reverence for His holy constitution of the world), between Zyi0s and dos. Both 
designate quite in the Old Testament sense (§ 45, d, footnote 6) God’s elevation 
as removed from all creaturely uncleanness. Ritschl, ii. p. 118, is needlessly at 
pains here to turn away the reference of righteousness to the avenging of sin, 
which is as clear as day, xix. 2, 11. For even if dxampware (xv. 4), as the 
wider idea, includes the recovery of the rights of the pious (xviii. 20), yet these 
are not regarded as ‘‘ positive saving manifestations,” but as righteous acts, in 
which God exercises righteous retribution to both sides. But the dandivad 530 
and xpices (xv. 8, Xvi. 7, xix. 2) are not such as correspond to His promises and 
threatenings (Gebhardt, p. 29 [E. T. 28]), but modes of action and judgments as 
they ought to be. 
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the former Church, with the number of the apostles, who 
form the original stock of the latter, is seen.” 

(6) As in the Epistle to the Hebrews the myriads of 
angels dwell in the heavenly city of God (§ 120, 8), so the 
innumerable hosts of angels here form (v. 11; comp. Dan. 
vii. 10) the outer circle (vii. 11) round the living creatures 
and the elders. As angels of God (iii. 5; comp. xxii. 6) they 
are called holy (dysos, xiv. 10; comp. § 64, a; 127, d, foot- 
note 9), but they are fellow-servants with God’s servants on 
the earth (xix. 10, xxii. 9), who worship God as their God 
(vii. 3, 12) on their faces (vii. 11).2 They appear, as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the first place, as God’s servants 
in nature, in which to each his own range appears to be 
allotted, as, xvi. 5, mention is made of an angel of the water.* 


* They are mentioned at times before (iv. 4, vii. 11, xix. 4) and at times after 
the four living creatures (v. 6, 8, 11, xiv. 3). Their white robes and golden 
erowns (iv. 4) designate them as conquerors, who have not been stained with sin, 
but who cast down their crowns before God, who helped them to be victorious, 
and they fall down and worship Him (iv. 10, 11, v. 14, xi. 16, xix. 4). The 
fellowship in ruling, which was realized only during the thousand years’ kingdom, 
and in the heavenly Jerusalem (§ 132, a, d), is represented as already completed 
in this second circle of the archetypal Church of God by their sitting on thrones. 
As in the Epistle to the Hebrews the earthly Church, and the spirits of the 
just of the Old Testament made perfect, surround God ideally even now in the 
heavenly city of God (xii. 23 ; comp. § 117, d), so here the twenty-four elders 
from both periods of the Church of God, form its ideal representatives, in 
whom it is regarded as eternally perfected before God, which must first be 
realized in time. With the twenty-four priestly orders (Gebhardt, p. 51 
{E. T. 49]) their number has nothing to do. 

3 As with Paul (§ 104, a) and Peter (§ 50, a, footnote 2), there are here also 
grades among them. ‘Thus, vill. 2, the seven angels of the throne are 
mentioned who stand directly before God’s face (comp. Tob. xii. 15). However 
natural the identification of these with the seven spirits of God may appear, 
especially after v. 6, yet i. 4 forbids this utterly. Among them Michael 
appears, who with Daniel (x. 13, xii. 1) is Israel’s guardian angel (comp. 
Jude 9), as the leader of the angel hosts (xi. 7). Elsewhere mention is made 
of strong angels (v. 2, x. 1, xviii. 21; comp. ver. 1), by which, doubtless, 
angels of a higher order are meant ; especially are they represented with trains, 
x. 1, xviii. 1, which bring the divine glory to remembrance; other angels 
appear in priestly garments, xv. 6. 

4 Tf even the fire over which, xiv. 18, an angel has power is, in the first place, 
the symbol of the divine judgments, the view is borrowed from the idea of a 
fire-angel. Just so are the four winds, which the angels at the four corners of 
the earth restrain (vii. 1-3), symbols especially of the plagues which are to 
come upon the godless world (§ 130, 6); but as these mostly proceed from 
activities of nature, it is therein implied that the angels are the instruments 
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But they are, at the same time, the instruments of the divine 
activity among men. As they present the prayers of the 
holy before God (viii. 3-5), so they bring about in many 
ways the divine revelations, while they show the visions to 
the prophet (xvii. 1) and explain them (xvii. 7), or effect the 
symbolical actions which represent the future (vil. 2, x. 2, 5, 
xviii. 25).? They also appear, xiv. 17-19, as those who help 
Christ to execute judgment, in that they gather together the 
objects of it. Analogous to the idea in Daniel of protecting 
angels of individual nations (comp. Dan. x. 13, 20), the seven 
churches, to which epistles in chap. ii, iii. are addressed, have 
finally their protecting angels, which in i. 10 are represented 
as stars.° 

(c) To these angels Satan must once have belonged (xx. 2, 
6 SuaBoros Kat 0 catavas), who, xii. 3, 13, appears as the 
fire-coloured angel (a¢., according to 2 Kings ili, 22, LXX., the 
blood-coloured great dragon), or with allusion to Gen. iii. as 
the old serpent (vv. 9, 15, xx. 2); for he was also, as indeed 
indirectly follows from xii. 8 f., originally an inhabitant of 
heaven; and when it is said, ver. 4, that he drew a third 
part of the stars of heaven with his tail, and threw them 
upon the earth, this can only mean that he seduced a portion 
of the angels, who are also, i. 20, symbolized by stars, to fall 
away from God, so that they are now designated as his angels 
to bring them about or to restrain them (comp. the seven angels with bowls, 
xe, ID): 

5 It appears so far, as with Zechariah (i. 9, 18, ii. 3), that a definite angel has 
this commission before others (i. 1, xxii. 6). It is he who is mostly meant 
when the heavenly voice, which speaks to the prophet (x. 4, 8, xii. 10, xiv, 13, 
Xvili. 4, xxi. 3, 5), or the speaker himself (xix. 9, 10, xxi. 6), is not more 
exactly defined. But that this angel is the personification of the revealing 
activity of God or of Christ (Gebhardt, p. 41 [E. T, 40], is a modernizing of the 
idea. 

6 These, to be sure, are in the Epistles regarded and addressed as represen- 
tatives of the Churches, so that they almost become ideal figures, about which 
one may doubt whether they are thought of as actually existing outside the 
Churches. But through this wavering of the idea between an actual family of 
God in heaven, and an ideal representation of the earthly Church of God, it is 
only the more strongly expressed, that even the community of angels belong to 
the archetypal community of God in heaven, as the angels even yet have their 
place in the heavenly Jerusalem, 7.e. in the perfected Church, as gate-watchers 
(xxi. 12). Gebhardt, p. 59 [E. T. 57], holds these angels to be personifications 


of the spirits of the Church, while Gess, p. 607 f., again makes them to be 
bishops. 
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(xii 7, 9).7 But as Satan as the old serpent seduced the 
first men, so does he seduce the whole earth (xii. 9; comp. 
xx. 8). His special sphere of dominion is heathenism, in 
which (xiii. 4) with his angels (ix. 20), according to the 
Jewish idea made known to us by Paul (comp. § 70, c), he is 
worshipped. As the ruler of the world, he appears, xii. 3, 
with seven crowned heads. He is therefore the old enemy 
of God, who hinders the realization of the kingdom of God 
on the earth. As now for the purpose of realizing this 
kingdom in the end, the Messiah had to be born, Satan pro- 
ceeded at once to devour Him; but He was taken up to God, 
and thereby for ever delivered from his power (vv. 4, 5). As 
in the Gospels even Messiah appears as the conqueror of 
Satan (§ 23), so by His exaltation, which, however, was but 
the result of His voluntary death, has He obtained the victory 
over him (ili. 21, v. 5) and broken his power. The victory 
is won, and the kingdom of God and His Messiah secured 
already in principle by this (xii. 10), because in the exaltation 
of Messiah lies the security for the completion of the kingdom 
of God. 

(d) But his activity is by no means thereby destroyed. 
_ Rather just because he has been thrown on the earth, he has 
for a short time the power to let loose his wrath on men 
(xii. 9, 12). He is, as with Peter (§ 46, d, footnote 6), the 


7 Tt is such a Satan-angel, who is the star fallen from heaven (ix. 1), who lets 
loose the plague of locusts from the abyss over the inhabitants of the earth, and 
is expressly designated, ver. 11, as the angel of the abyss, Abaddon or Apollyon. 
To these belong the four angels, who are bound on the Euphrates, and are, 
ix. 14, loosened in order to lead on the daemonic hosts of horsemen. The 
Satan-angels have here also, as with Paul (2 Cor. xii. 7), power to plague men 
so far as they are permitted by God, but thereby their peculiarity as Satan- 
angels is not taken away, as Gebhardt, p. 37 [E. T. 36], supposes. 

8 Tf the deyil in this connection is designated as the accuser of men (comp. 
Job i. 2; Zech, iii.), there is implied in this the thought that by the removal 
of guilt, which gave him the right to accuse them, that right of the devil over 
men, and with it every power over them, was lost in principle by the death of 
Christ (comp. Col. ii. 15, and with it § 104, 6; Heb. ii. 14, and with it 
§ 122, d). This is so represented, xii. 7-9, that the angel hosts under their 
prince Michael have again contended with the devil and his angels, and have 
driven them from heaven (comp. ver. 10). 

9 The special dwelling-place henceforth appointed for him is, to be sure, the 
abyss (Bvee0s, comp. Luke viii. 31) whence come the hellish plagues (ix. 1, 2), 
and whence Satan’s instruments come up (xi. 7, xvii. 8), wherein also he is shut, 
xx. 1-3. Yet has he power meanwhile from there to work on the earth. In 
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persecutor of the Christian Church (vv. 13-16); and hence 
unbelieving Jews, who persecute the Christians, are called 
Satan’s synagogue (ii. 9), by them he has thrown the believers 
into prison (ver. 10), and where such persecution exists there 
has he his throne (ver. 13). But he works also by seduction ; 
for the false prophets, who profess to have known the depths 
of God, have known in truth Satan’s depths (ver. 24). In 
particular, however, he comes forth as the special enemy of 
the Church of God, while he equips the two beasts (§ 131) 
against her. To the first beast he has given his power 
(xiii. 2, 4), represented by the ten horns (xii. 3); to the 
second beast his power of working miracles, by which he 
misleads the inhabitants of the earth (xiii. 14). Thus the 
great eschatological drama, which the apocalyptic image of 
the future sketches, appears as the last fight between the two 
highest powers, between God and Satan. Only after the 
fettering and the shutting up of Satan can the earthly 
kingdom of Messiah begin (xx. 1-3), and only after he has 
been made harmless after his being set free for the last time 
(vv. 7, 8), and he has been awarded his punishment (ver. 10), 
can the heavenly consummation come. There lies in this no _ 
Manichaean dualism, as Baur, p. 229, supposes, but only the 
deepest experience of the work of redemption as the definite 
destruction of the power from which all sin in the world of 
men proceeds. But He, by whom God conducts this fight 
against Satan to victory, is His Messiah. 


§ 134. The Messiah. 


The Messiah by His innocent and patient suffering cleansed 
men from the stains of guilt, and delivered them from the 
dominion of Satan (a). In consequence of His victory over 
death, He has been exalted to godlike dominion of the 
world (6). The divine glory of the Messiah is exhibited in 
the fiery glance of His divine omniscience, and in the symbols 
particular, the wilderness is the haunt of demons and unclean spirits (xviii. 2 ; 
comp, § 28, b), on which account Satan’s angels lie bound on the Euphrates, on 
the other side of the desert (ix. 14). 

10 Then, likewise, all the three unclean spirits (wvejuara dusmoviny), which come 


out from him and from the two beasts, by whom he stirs up the kings of the 
earth to the last conflict against Messiah (xvi. 18, 14). 
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of omnipresent energy in the world. He is worshipped and 
praised by all creatures (c). But He is also an archetypal 
Being (uranfiingliches Wesen), who existed before all 
creatures (d). 

(a) The author of the Apocalypse proceeds from the view 
of the earthly life of Jesus;' he derives His descent from 
Judah (v. 5; comp. Heb. vii. 14), but in order to qualify 
Him as the Messiah, with reference to Gen. xlix. 9; similarly 
His descent is from the family of David (§ 19, a), with 
reference to Isa. xi. 1, 10 (v. 5, xxii. 16). But, above all, it 
is characteristic that the standing form of view, under which 
Jesus here appears, is the image of a lamb (dpviov: twenty- 
nine times), and, to be sure, as slain (v. 6, 12, xiii. 8; comp. 
vii. 14).? From this it is clear that His suffering and death is 
the foundation of His Messianic work, as He then also, like 
the Messianic High Priest of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(§ 119), appears & priori in priestly garments (i. 13). If the 
Christians have washed their robes and made them clean in 
the blood of the Lamb (vii. 14, xxii. 14), the latter is regarded, 
as by Peter (§ 49,¢; 127, c, footnote 7), and in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (§ 123, a), as the means of purification, which 


1 Most commonly Christ is called by His historical personal name ("Incods : 
i, 9, xii. 17, xiv. 12, xvii. 6, xix. 10, xx. 4, xxii. 16, 20, 21), as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (§ 118, a, footnote 1). Only in the superscription and 
address does *Incovs Xporcs occur, and in the account of the thousand years 
kingdom, where, however, the appellative sense of the name comes out, 4 Xporés 
(xx. 4, 6). In the concluding blessing, 6 xdpios "Incovs occurs (xxii. 21; comp. 
ver. 20: xdpie “Incod); comp. xii. 5, where He appears as the child of the Old 
Testament theocracy. 

2 From the intentionally selected diminutive (comp. Schenkel, p. 304), it is. 
clear that the Passover lamb is not thereby to be thought of, as Reuss, i. p. 477 
[E. T. 413], supposes, but the Messiah, who, according to Isa. liii, 7, went 
quiet and patient as a lamb to the slaughter-house (comp. also Jer. xi. 19 ;. 
§ 38, d; 49, a). But this presupposes a lively view of His innocent and patient: 
sufferings, as we found it, besides in Peter, only in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
(§ 119, 0, footnote 5). Ritschl, ii. p. 181, finds here a combination of the 
Passover Jamb with the covenant sacrifice (on account of vii. 14), and on 
account of v. 9 he even transfers the sacrificial act into heaven (p. 184 f.); 
Gebhardt, p. 120 [E. T. 114], admits at least a combination with Isa. liii., but 
(along with others) he holds fast especially to the type of the Passover lamb, by 
which he wishes mainly to explain the éyopé@ew (p. 122 [E. T. 116]). But 
even the high-priestly appearance of Christ, as the guilt-atoning efficacy of His 
blood (see above) presupposes a sacrifice, is yet nowhere in any definite way 
indicated as such. Biedermann, too, p. 285, admits the primary reference at 
least to Isa. lili. 
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removes from them the stains of the guilt of sin, but it has 
nothing to do with holiness (Gebhardt, p. 123). If this 
purification is at the same time designated as a loosening from 
sin (read Avcavrs), then the blood shed by Christ in His 
voluntary death from love to men (i. 5; comp. ili. 9), as in 
the teaching of Jesus (§ 22,¢; comp. the doddtpwous in 
Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, § 80, ¢; 122,-c), is 
presented as the ransom, for which men are delivered from the 
guilt into which sin brought them. But therewith, too, are 
they similarly at the same time ransomed, as by Peter 
(§ 49, d), from the bondage of Satan (comp. § 133, c, foot- 
note 8), under which all the inhabitants of the earth stand 
(v. 9, xiv. 3), so that the ransomed now belong to God and 
the Lamb, as a first sheaf consecrated to God (xiv. 4), and 
form a kingdom in which they serve God as priests (i. 6). 

(0) In consequence of the victory, which He who rose 
again from the dead (i 18, ii. 8) has obtained,* Christ has 
sitten down with the Father on His throne (iil. 21; comp. 
vii. 17, xii. 5), which is now the throne of God and of the 
Lamb (xxii. 1, 3); and He is thereby exalted to a position of 
divine lordship (§ 19, ¢), which cannot be awanting here as. 
the chief point in the representation of Messiah. He is now 
God’s Anointed, sharing with God the lordship over His 
kingdom (xi. 15, xii. 10); the Son of God (ii. 18), who calls 
Him His Father in an exclusive sense (i. 6, ii. 27, iii. 5, 21, 
xiv. 1); the Holy One, who is so in deed and in truth (iii. 7: 
6 dytos 6 GNnOwos; comp. xix. 11: 6 ddnOuvds), who has the 

3 Christ’s victory over the devil, a victory which forms the basis for the rule 
of God on the earth (xii. 9,10; comp. § 23, c), is no doubt perfected by His 
exaltation, but specially won by His death, on which account the conqueror, 
announced y. 5, appears, ver. 6, as a slain lamb. On account of His blood, 
which has redeemed them from the dominion of Satan, believers are now able to 
conquer Satan (xii. 11: tvxlxncav advo die 7d aime rod d&pviov), who ever struggles 
afresh to win back his dominion over them (§ 133, d). 

4In a strange way, Schenkel, p. 305, concludes from the fact that the 
resurrection is not expressly mentioned (although it appears to be already com- 
memorated, according to i. 10, in the zupaxn autpa), that it is not regarded, as 
by Paul, as a mighty work of God. But that He is even called, i. 5, xpardcoxos 
réy yexpav (comp. Col. i. 18), shows clearly that He has been raised by God to an 
unchangeable life, not otherwise than all the dead. Only because He first broke 
through the unconquerable gates of Hades (comp. Matt. xvi. 18), has He hence- 


forth the keys of death and Hades, i.e. is He able to deliver others from the 
power of death (i. 18). 
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key of David, and therefore complete power over the Messianic 
kingdom (iii. 7, after Isa. xxii. 22). As such He is the Lord 
of believers (xi. 8, xiv. 13, xxii. 20, 21), and they are His 
servants (i. 1, ii. 20), and bear His name (xiv. 1, iii. 12); 
He walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks, which 
represent the churches (i. 13, ii. 1), and has their stars in 
His hand (i. 16, 20, 1. 1). But, because He shares God’s 
throne, He is at the same time the Lord simply, exalted above 
all kings and lords (1. 5, xvii. 14, xix. 16), and appears even 
in the royal attire of the diadem (xix. 12). With lordship 
He has received judgment over the Gentiles, according to Ps. 
ii. 8 (ii. 27, xii. 5, xix. 5); and hence He has a two-edged 
sword in His mouth @. 16, 1. 12, 16, xix. 15), and feet of 
glowing brass (. 15, ii. 18). Finally, as the Son of man of 
Daniel ($ 16, d), He will come again (i. 13, xiv. 14), in that 
He rises as the bright morning star, who ushers in the day of 
final consummation (xxii. 16; comp. 2 Pet. i. 19, and with it 
§ 127, d). 

(c) Although Jesus, according to ii, 27 (comp. v. 12), has 
received His Messianic lordship from God, as we found it 
set forth besides in the early apostolic system of teaching 
(§ 39, ¢; 50, a; 120, da), yet it is brought forward more 
prominently in the Apocalypse than elsewhere, that He has 
this position of divine dignity in virtue of His divine nature. 
The transference of the name of Jehovah is not indeed made 
to Him directly (§ 133, a), and that the new (iii. 12) un- 
fathomable (xix. 12) name, which He receives, is the name of 
Jehovah (comp. Baur, p. 215), is unlikely. But the glory 
which He, according to the general New Testament teaching, 
receives, along with His exaltation, and which here appears 
under the image of the brightness of the sun (i 16), is so 
much the really divine, that the prophet at its appearance 
falls down as dead (ver. 17), since no mortal can behold the 
glory of God. As God alone in the Old Testament tries the 
heart and the reins (Ps. vii. 10), so is this predicate ascribed 
to Christ Gi. 23; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5), and this heart-searching 
glance is described in this way, that His eyes are like flames 
of fire i. 14, 1. 18, xix. 12). He has the seven Spirits of 
God (iii. 1), by which the all-seeing, zc. all-knowing, operates 
throughout the world; because by them, which, according to 
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Zech. iv. 10, are sent out through the whole earth, He appears 
as Himself everywhere present. The angels of God even are 
His angels’ G@. 1;.xxit..16, 1°16, 20; comp.§ 19; ad). Ime 
four living creatures and the twenty-four elders fall down 
before Him, as before God Himself (v. 8, 14); and this is here 
all the more significant, as mpooxtynos is declined by the 
angels as being a specific prerogative of God (xix. 10, xxii. 9). 
As they praise Him, not otherwise than God Himself (vii. 12, 
v, 12, 13), so the Apocalypse has doxologies to Christ (1. 6, 
vii. 10; comp. § 76, 6; 127, c), and during the thousand 
years’ kingdom priests minister to Him as to God Himself 
(xx06): 

(d) Of the steps by which Paul and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by reasoning backwards, are led from the divine 
glory of Christ to His original divine nature (§ 79, 118), 
there is in the Apocalypse no trace. Yet the fact that 
Messiah is originally a Divine Being stands fast @ priorv. 
Even that He, i. 14, as the Ancient of Days (Dan. vii. 9), 
appears with white hair, pomts to His origin long before He 
appeared on the earth; but if He is designated, i. 17, ii. 8, as 
the first and the last, it refers equally to His eternity, as do 
the designations of God as the A and 2, the beginning and 
the end, in the middle of which Christ is put (xxii. 13), as 
Gess, p. 572, rightly proves against Gebhardt, p. 85 [E. T. 
81]. Finally, Christ is expressly, il. 14, named as the apy7 
THs KTicews TOD Ocod. This expression does not, to be sure, 
designate Him as the principle of creation (Beyschlag, p. 
131 f.), which here appears as the creation of God, but, 
according to Prov. viii. 22, as He who existed before the 
whole creation, so that He is not to be put on an equality 
with it, as Schenkel, p. 312, will have it (comp. Col. i. 15, 
and with it § 103, a, footnote 1).° The interpretation of 


5 For the explanation of the principle of creation (comp. Gess, p. 575), 
Gebhardt, p. 94 [E. T. 92], makes use of the meaning of the word as though 
xrios did not designate often enough the contents of creation (comp. Mark 
xvi. 15; Rom. i. 25, viii. 19, 22), Both of them (Gess, p. 587; Gebhardt, 
p. 101 [E. T. 99]) again apply quite wrongly the name, which Christ bears 
as He goes out to the last conflict (xix. 18: 6 Adyos rod Ocov), to His pre-temporal 
Being, as Beyschlag, p. 182, refers it to the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos. 
The latter, however, does not designate Him as the medium of divine revelation 
(Lechler, p. 200), but, in conformity with the function with which He bears the 
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these expressions as simply titles (Baur, p. 215), which are 
transferred only externally to Christ in so far as the great 
eschatological expectation is connected with Him (p. 218), is 
unimaginable to any consciousness of God that has sprung up 
out of the New Testament.® 


§ 135. The Saints. 


The saints are the God-fearing servants of God, who do the 
works proceeding from repentance, and fulfil the commands of 
God revealed by Christ (#). But the fundamental presup- 
position for this is faith in Christ as the Messiah, by keeping 
which, in obedience to His word, one can in patience and 
fidelity even to death alone secure the victory in the contest 
with Satan (0). Yet it is the grace of God and Christ alone 
which leads to salvation ; but the definite impulse given by the 
calling is no irrevocable one (c). The chief means by which 
saints are prepared for the consummation of salvation is 
prophecy, with its consolation and its exhortation (d). 

(a) The members of the New Testament Church of God are, 


name, as the executor of the divine (judicial) will, inasmuch as, according to 
Old Testament views (Heb. iv. 12), the Word of God as living directly executes 
what it announces. Biedermann, p. 235, finds in this name, which he identifies 
with that in iii. 12, Christ ; as the actual revelation of the divine glory designates 
and means, that He as such is called also the realized ground and purpose of 
creation (iii. 14, xxii. 18), although this combination is nowhere indicated. 
Equally objectless is it with Gebhardt, p. 82 f. [E. T. 79], from cyoos via 
avépsrw to infer an originally Divine Being in human form; or with Gess, 
p. 576, from the name of Son to infer essential equality with God. 

6 That Christ has received His exaltation to the glory of divine power only by 
God (Biedermann, p. 235 ; Schenkel, p. 311) proves so little, that by the 
expressions regarding His original divine nature ‘‘it is not seriously meant,” 
that these rather explain the mystery of the former. <A contradiction with the 
glory of divine power given Him on the ground of His original divine nature 
appears only to lie in this, that the exalted Christ, il. 7, ili. 2, 12, calls God His 
God ; and this is to be explained only by the fact that, if the image of Him as 
He wandered on the earth lived in the memory of an eye-witness, it is naturally 
transferred by him to the Exalted One. But the conception of the pre- 
existence presupposed in our book as an ideal one, which yet the author of the 
Apocalypse himself is not to distinguish from a real one (Beyschlag, p. 137), 
cannot be based on this, that, if the theocracy gave birth to the Messiah 
(xii, 5), He must have been for a long time in it in embryo (p. 188). For that 
this former existence is no other than that given in prophecy, is just as evident 
as that it not ouly does not exclude the actual existence of the person of whom 
prophecy speaks, but rather very naturally presupposes that existence, 
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as all true Israelites (¢.g. Moses, xv. 8, and the prophets, x. 7, 
xi. 18), servants of God (SovAo1 Oeod: vii. 3, xix. 2, 5, 
xxii. 3, 6), who fear His name (xi. 18; comp. xix. 5),” praise 
Him (xv. 4), and give to Him honour (xi. 13, xiv. 7, xvi. 9, 
xix. 7), as in Peter (§ 45, c); but as members of His own 
people (§ 130, c), who bear His name (xiv. 1, iii. 12), they 
are uniformly called in our book saints (of dysou: v. 8, viii. 3, 4, 
and very often). Their righteous deeds (Ovtardmata, as xv. 4) 
form the marriage garments, in which they are one day intro- 
duced to perfect fellowship with Messiah (xix. 8); hence must 
they evermore practise righteousness and sanctify themselves | 
(xxii. 11), in order that their works may be perfect in God’s 
judgment (iii. 2: év@zsov tod Oeod).” But these works are 
by no means outward services. Only by the repentance 
(ueTravowa) required by Christ (§ 21) can those, who are not 
Christians, turn from their sinful works (ix. 20, 21, xvi. 11) 
and give honour to God (xvi. 9). Just as Christians, if they 
allow themselves to relax from moral efforts (ii. 5, il. 3, 19), 
or to be seduced to immorality (ii. 16, 21, 22), can attain by 
repentance to works well-pleasing to God? To do these works 


1 Since, xix. 5, according to the correct reading, of 08. airoy is in apposition 
to of dcdAw wdrod, it is quite inadmissible, on the single passage xi. 18, which is 
plainly conditioned by Ps. exv. 18, to found the idea, that Gentile Christians 
specially are designated by this name, recalling proselytism to mind, as Geb- 
hardt, p. 165 [E. T. 157 f.], wishes. 

? According to the symbolism of the Apocalypse, the moral walk of a man, as 
the outward exhibition of his piety, is his clothing, from which it evidently 
does not follow, that a high value is ascribed to works in themselves as 
separate from the subject (Baur, p. 226), but quite the contrary. The man is 
naked if he fails in a moral walk (iii. 18), and every one sees the nakedness of 
his piety (xvi. 15). He stains his garments by sin (iii. 4), which also, xxii. 11, 
appears as defilement in contrast to the holiness of Christians, and he purifies 
himself from the stains of guilt, which sin leaves on his garments, by the blood 
of Christ (vii. 14). It is a new turn of this symbolism, if the divine acknowledg- 
ment of human righteousness (§ 65, c) is set forth as a garment, which the right- 
eous receive (xix. 8 ; comp. § 132, d, footnote 6). 

3 Among those works by which repentance is shown, is reckoned missionary zeal 
(iii. 8), as the service of love (ii. 4, 5, 19) to Christian brethren (i. 9, vi. 11, xix. 10, 
xxii. 9), who areat the same time brethren of God’s heavenly family (§ 183, 0, 
xii. 10). By these works the watchfulness already required by Christ (§ 30, 0) is 
proved (iii. 2, xvi. 15), and the true life well-pleasing to God (iii. 1 ; comp. 2 Pet. 
i. 3); its want is an indication of lukewarmness and false conceit amid spiritual 
poverty (iii. 15-17). As in the Gospels (§ 29, a), the doing of such works can 
even be designated as the following of Christ, which consists of virginal purity 
from fleshly sins (which can be taken neither with Késtlin, p. 493, of virginity 
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is nothing else than to keep (rypetv) the commandments of God 
(xii. 17, xiv. 12), which is identical with keeping the works of 
Christ (i. 26), or of His word (iii. 8, 10), as the readers had 
received that word from others (iii. 3), or as they read it in this 
book (i. 3, xxii. 7,9). There can by this be no thought, there- 
fore, of the works of the Mosaic law, the indiscriminate fulfil- 
ment of which had besides become impossible with the fall of the 
temple, but only of the law proclaimed by Christ (comp. § 52, a). 
According to v. 8, viii. 3, 4, the prayers of the saints are the 
real sacrifice of incense, as they are themselves the real first 
sheaf (xiv. 4).* 

(0) The fulfilment of the will of God made known by 
Christ presupposes, as § 52, d, faith in Jesus (xiv. 12), de. 
the confident persuasion that Jesus is the Messiah, and as 
such has made known God’s will. And therefore the keeping 
of His word goes hand in hand with the confession of His 
name (ili. 8). Here also, therefore, is faith the fundamental 
condition for obtaining salvation; and that as such it is not 


in the literal sense, nor with Gebhardt, p. 267 [E. T. 254], of moral spotlessness 
in a general sense) and in stainless truth (xiv. 4, 5), or as in hearing His voice, 
by which one lays oneself out for His activity (iii. 20). 

* It follows then, doubtless, from this, that the author of the Apocalypse 
cannot have demanded from believers drawn from all nations (§ 130, ¢) accept- 
ance of the law, if they would be incorporated into the true Israel. This 
he could do only if he set himself in sharpest opposition to the whole life, 
already quite freed from the law, of those Gentile-Christian churches of Lesser 
Asia (comp. § 105, d) to whom he wrote. But he now contends with a definite 
tendency among them (the Nicolaitans, ii. 6, 15), which is made known to us 
as the heathenizing libertinism made known to us by the Second Epistle of 
Peter (§ 128, d). This tendency would be spread by false apostles (ii. 2), 
and especially by a prophetess (ver. 20), who already supported it, as was 
there feared, on false doctrine giving itself out for a deeper wisdom (ver, 24 ; 
comp. § 131, b). To behold in this a Paulinism (comp. Baur, p. 244), which 
was no one single isolated tendency in Lesser Asia, but a universal one, is 
even on that account quite impossible, because essentially the matter here 
treated of is fornication and the eating of flesh offered in sacrifice to idols (ii. 
14, 20). Just so had Paul opposed the former (§ 95, a) ; and the latter, although 
he looked upon it as in itself a thing indifferent (§ 93, c), yet had he forbidden 
in the most explicit terms, when it was connected with lax participation in 
heathen life dangerous to the soul, as in fellowship in idolatrous sacrificial feasts. 
The author of the Apocalypse stands on the ground of the apostolic council 
(§ 43, c), which entirely forbade such indulgence, no doubt, in the first place, 
for the sake of the synagogue, when with the early Church, as also the weak 
jn the Pauline churches (§ 98, c), he might regard this indulgence as in itself 
dangerous ; but he expressly says that Christ laid on the churches no other legal 
burden than beyond the points there required (ii. 24). 
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oftener enforced lies in this, that the exhortation of our book 
is dominated by the idea that the whole impending develop- 
ment is a conflict with Satan and his instruments against the 
Church (§ 133, d). Conformably with this, the chief task of 
the saints is to conquer in this conflict (ii. 7, 11, 17, iii. 5, 
12, 21, xv. 2, xxi. 7); while, on the one hand, they keep the 
works of Christ in spite of temptation to sin (il. 26), or hold 
fast to the former fulfilling His word (ii. 25, iii. 11); and while, 
on the other hand, they keep their faith in Christ in spite of 
the temptation to fall away (from faith) (xiv. 12), and do not 
deny (ii. 13) or hold fast His name (ii. 13), ever anew witness 
(xii. 11) and do not deny (iii. 8). This twofold verification 
of faith is in the situation of our book the specific condition 
of the completion of salvation. But faith in particular is 
verified in patience (§ 30, a), if Satan’s instruments threaten 
with persecution and death (xiii. 10, xiv. 12; comp. 11. 19) 
the true witnesses, who confess Jesus as the Messiah (xvi. 6 ; 
comp. i. 13, xi. 3); since it is important patiently to bear 
what one has to suffer for Christ’s name’s sake (ii. 3), and not 
even to fear death® (ii. 10, xii. 11) for the sake of the witness 
of Jesus which one possesses (vi. 9, xx. 4). This patience is 
expressly reckoned as works (ii. 2, ii. 19), which the word of 
Jesus demands; nay, this word is essentially a word of 
patience (ili. 10), as Jesus Himself seems to be regarded as 
its pattern, 1. 9. 

(c) If humanity is delivered from the guilt of sin and the 
power of Satan by the voluntary death of Christ and His 


5 Inasmuch as faith in the Messiahship of Jesus includes, according to § 184, b, 
faith in His second coming, as the testimony of Jesus made in this book to the 
prophet proclaims it (xix. 10), this faith may be designated as the possession of 
the waprupia "Incod (xii. 17 ; comp. vi. 9); when that is lost, one at once begins to 
doubt its truth. On the ground entirely of considerations which prove nothing, 
Gebhardt, p. 158 f. [E. T. 150], following Baur, p. 224, wishes to translate 
xioris throughout as ‘‘fidelity.” The parallel to keep fast Jesus’ name (ii. 13) 
can be only the not denying the faith, because even this latter is a faith in the 
Messiahship of Jesus, which one confesses by keeping fast His name of honour 
(§ 40, c). Butin ii. 19 love stands opposed to its verification in diaxevim, as faith 
to its verification in patience ; and, just as here, from love, xiii. 10, from patience, 
xiy. 12, from keeping the commandments of God, one advances to faith, in which 
all these have their ultimate root. 

° According to the connection of xiv. 13 with ver. 12, dwodyicneiy ty xupin, as 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 62, c, footnote 4), appears to designate 
quite generally dying in faith on the Lord. 
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exaltation by God (§ 134, a), then those who stand as con- 
querors before the throne of God must confess that they are 
indebted for the Messianic salvation (cwtnpia) to God, who 
has shown Himself gracious to them as their God (vii. 10, 12, 
iveebi xix. 6; comp. xxi.3,-7; comp. § 83, a¢; 124, a), and 
to the Lamb (vil. 10; comp. ver. 14), so that their salvation 
is a work of God (xii. 10, xix. 1). Even the blessed martyrs 
know that they have become clean only in the blood of the 
Lamb (vu. 14). While the author appropriates the Pauline 
introductory and concluding blessings (§ 75, d), he acknow- 
ledges that grace and salvation come from God, from the 
seven spirits of God, and from Christ G. 4, 5), and wishes 
for the readers the accompaniment of Christ’s grace (xx. 21). 
It is Christ, who keeps them from the severest trials Gu. 10), 
who remedies their spiritual poverty of whatever sort it may 
be (ver. 18), who shows them the right way, and educates 
them if they need repentance (ver. 19), who goes with those 
who hear His voice and open to His activity, into the inner- 
most personal fellowship (ver. 20). It cannot be more clearly 
expressed, that the obtaining of what is connected with salva- 
tion is entirely a work of Christ. Therefore, finally, eternal life 
also, which the Christian wins at the end (§ 132, d), is a gift 
of God, which is given quite freely (xxi. 6, xxii. 17). Nay, it 
seems as though this gift were given by an eternal divine 
predestination, since the recording in the book of life (xxi. 27) 
is the result even before the foundation of the world (xi. 8, 
xvii. 8). But as the name of any one may again be blotted 
out of the book of life ii. 5), and at the judgment examina- 
tion is only made what names remain there (xx. 12, 15), that 
destination implies no irrevocable divine purpose ruling the 
individual, but only traces the election of Christians back to 
the eternal purpose of salvation.’ 

(d) To strengthen the saints in patience and fidelity, the 
word of prophecy is given them. While prophecy announces 
to them whdt is to happen to them in the near future, it 


7 If Christians are called xanzro) xa) txarcxrol (xvii. 14), it follows even from the 
idea of calling (§ 128, 0, footnote 3) that both ideas are to be understood as by 
Peter (§ 45, b, footnote 2), and xix. 9 shows that the calling is here also regarded 
as a destination to perfected salvation. Comp., on the other hand, the utterly 
futile objections of Gebhardt, p. 153 f. [E. T. 145 f.]. 
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strengthens their conviction, that He whose coming is at 
hand is the Messiah, and comforts them under the sorrows of 
the present, while it puts the near end of these sufferings in 
view by the judgment over the enemies of God (x. 11). But 
while it hands over to the churches the requirements of Jesus, 
and adds promises to the faithful as well as threatenings to 
the apostate, it stirs up zeal to preserve faith in obedience to 
the word of Christ. The ultimate source of prophecy can 
naturally be but God Himself. It is the secret of His 
purpose which He has revealed to the prophets His servants 
(ver. 7: ednyyédcev); and the ever-fresh exhortation to repent- 
ance, with its background of promises, is called an everlasting 
gospel (xiv. 6). But God has given the revelation of future 
things to Christ, and from Him the prophecy of this book 
comes (i. 1).2 And He can only show to the prophet what 
He has Himself seen; the opening of the book of the future 
is but the figurative representation of the truth, that the 
Messiah, who has completed the work of salvation, has 
Himself looked into the mystery of the divine purpose 
(i. 5, i. 14; comp. xxii. 20). The contents, therefore, 
of revelation are called the testimony of Jesus (1) paptupla 
Uneod; i..2, 9) xi) 17; xix. 10, xx 4 and -with it fost 
note 5; comp. vi. 9). But, according to the passage xix. 10, 
the testimony of Jesus, which the prophets have, is the 
spirit of prophecy, ze. it is given them by the prophetic 
spirit. While the prophet testifies what Jesus gives him in 
vision to say to the churches (ii. 3), this spirit speaks to the 
churches (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, ii. 6, 13, 22); and elsewhere also 


8 Hence the words of the prophecy of this book are to be heard (i. 3), and to 
be kept (xxii. 7, 9; comp. note a) in view of the nearness of the time, when it 
must be decided whether its promises to its readers are to be kept or not. The 
words of the prophet testify to the word of God (i. 2, 9; comp. vi. 9); they are 
even true and trustworthy words of God (xix. 9, xxi. 5, xxii. 6), which as such 
must be fulfilled (xvii. 17 ; comp. x. 7), and God threatens to punish all those 
who add to or take anything away from them (xxii, 18, 19). 

® The slain Lamb, @.¢. the Messiah, inasmuch as He, in consequence of His 
victory (v. 5), has become the instrument for the fulfilment of the divine 
promises, was alone worthy to loose the seals of the book of the future in which 
God’s purposes stand recorded (ver. 9), and He has done this even in His 
eschatological prophecies (§ 33, 6; comp. § 130, 0), and He now reveals them to 
the prophet, His servant, in visions (i. 1), by which the latter witnesses to the 
churches what he saw (xxii. 16, i, 2), similarly to the two prophetic witnesses 


ry 


Gans, 7), 
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when the prophet utters for the churches prophecy for 
exhortation and comfort, the spirit speaks by him (xiv. 18, 
xxii. 17), and not in any way as an independent being in 
contrast to Christ, as Gebhardt, p. 139 [E. T. 131], will have it. 
The prophet is év wvevwats; when he beholds the images of 
the future (. 10, iv. 2, xvii. 3, xxi. 10), God Himself is called, 
xxii. 6, the God of the Spirit of the prophets; but here, to 
be sure, it is looked at but as the one spirit of prophecy in 
His manifold manifestations, as though these proceeded from 
Him, as, according to Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10, the one Spirit of 
God is looked at objectively in a sevenfold way in the seven 
spirits, which stand before the throne like burning torches 
(iv. 5), «eas organs of enlightenment and revelation.” 


aka Ce Ulu Nee say es 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


CIA PEE Re oV TPE 


THE MESSIAH OF THE JEWS AND THE SALVATION OF THE 
GENTILE WORLD. 


$136. The Sewish-Christian Gospels. 


The Gospel of Mark presents to us the Messiahship of Jesus, 
with evident reference to the very great difficulties felt 


10 Tf, i. 4, all grace and all salvation are derived along with God from His 
spirits (from which Gess, p. 569 ; Gebhardt, p. 189 [K. T. 131], conclude the per- 
sonality of the Spirit), then it is clear from this activity of the Spirit in prophecy, 
an activity which helps the saints to fulfil the conditions for a perfect salvation, 
how this is meant. Inv. 6, to be sure, the sevenfold Spirit of God, which Christ 
also has, iii. 1 (§ 134, c), is regarded as the divine Omniscience, that works 
throughout the world ; but in the region of redemption He has His special 
significance as the medium of revelation, and He appears in men exclusively as 
the source of prophecy. On the other hand, for the assumption that He is here 
and elsewhere the source of supernatural life generally, and of Christian life in 
particular, there is no trace of proof adduced by Gebhardt, pp. 136, 142[E. T. 129, 
135], and also the introduction of an activity of the Spirit inwardly judging and 
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regarding it, arising from His self-manifestation in word, and 
work, and fate (a). The first Gospel, in a way more artistic 
and more learned, furnishes proof that Jesus is the Messiah 
promised by the prophets (0). If the first evangelist presents 
to us the conservative position of Jesus towards the law more 
strongly than Mark does, he yet by no means demands for it 
any abiding validity in the Jewish sense (c). And while even 
Mark, in the way he sets Jesus’ sayings, seeks to make room 
for the acknowledgment of missions to the Gentiles, the first 
evangelist has shown explicitly how the salvation appointed 
for the Jews was taken from them, and given to the Gentiles 
on account of their sin (d). 

(a) As even the oldest tradition regarding the Gospel of 
Mark (in Euseb. Hist. iii, 39) records that it owes its origin 
to the doctrinal statements of Peter, which, without doubt, 
were intended to ground and strengthen faith in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, the Gospel proclaims itself to be the glad tidings 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God (Gi. 1), we. of the chosen one 
of the divine love, appointed to be the Messiah (comp. xiv. 61). 
It hence shows at the commencement how John prepared | 
the way for Him by his baptism of repentance, and had even 
referred to the Coming One (i. 4—8), and then immediately it 
introduces Jesus Himself as anointed in baptism, witnessed to 
by God Himself as the Son of His love, and the Messiah 
proved in temptation by Satan (vv. 9-13). Jesus begins His 


punishing into iv. 5 is undertaken only by making it parallel with John xvi. 8 f. 
(p. 875[E. T. 358]). The rvsvwarixes (xi. 8) indicates, to be sure, that the spirit 
of prophecy gives the city this name which designates it not according to its 
empirical name, but according to its nature,—a nature it has received through 
putting Messiah to death. This expression has nothing to do with the spiritual 
life of man. The vv; is rather the higher spiritual mind which enables one to 
understand the manifold mysteries of prophecy (xiii. 18, xvii. 9; comp. Luke 
xxiv. 45). 

1 While the oldest apostolic Gospel lingers by preference on the specialities of 
the temptation in the wilderness, Mark refers to the narrative known of it, 
how the Spirit, with which He was equipped for His Messianic calling, had 
immediately driven Him into the wilderness, and thus to the most needful 
preparation for it, and that after the temptation He had then been ministered to 
by angels, and that He therefore had been witnessed to by God Himself as the Son, 
proved in trial, in whom He was ever well pleased. Any putting Him parallel 
with the first Adam (Baur, p. 3802) by a pictorial description of a solitary 
wilderness (i. 13: av werd cay Onpiay), in which God had to send His angels to 


minister to Him, is in no way indicated. 
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Messianic activity with the proclamation of the kingdom of 
God coming near with the fulness of times (vv. 14, 15), and 
He proves Himself, quite as in the sermon of Peter (Acts 
x. 38), by at once healing the sick, and especially by driving 
out devils, who knew and feared Him as the Messiah (i. 24, 
34, iii. 11, 12, v. 7), the promised Bringer of salvation. 
The more clearly He reveals His Messianic calling in the 
complete power to forgive sins (ii. 10), and in the introduction 
of a new Sabbath observance (ver. 28), as also in deeds of ever 
greater power, the more has He to complain of the want of 
understanding in many ways even on the part of the chosen 
twelve (iv. 18, vi. 52, vii. 18, viii. 17-21), until Peter in 
their name confesses Him as the Messiah (viii. 29). From 
that time Jesus begins, by an ever-repeated exhibition of the 
death appointed for Messiah (viii. 31, ix. 12, 31, x. 33, 34, 
38), to prepare the disciples for His death, while He adds the 
prophecy of His resurrection, and at last explains the mystery 
of this death by a word about its saving significance (x. 45). 
At the same time the announcement of His second coming in 
glory begins (vill. 38), which in the transfiguration scene 
(ix. 2—8) receives its divine confirmation in the sense of 
2 Pet. i. 16-18 (§ 127, 6). He finally goes to Jerusalem 
(xi. 9, 10), is greeted even by the people as the Messiah 
(x. 47, 48), declares Himself in the presence of the hierarchy 
as the beloved Son of God (xii. 6), and announces to the 
disciples, in the detailed words which Mark has preserved, His 
coming again (chap. xili.), a coming which is to finish what 
His earthly activity had left unfinished. With full plainness 

2 That our Gospel and not the Gospel of Luke, as Baur, p. 328, supposes, 
especially emphasizes the casting out of devils among all the other healing 
miracles of Jesus, I have already proven in the Studien u. Kritiken (1861, pp. 
651, 653; comp. p. 709 f.). Moreover, the appearance of devils here in Jewish 
territory has naturally nothing to do with their dominion over the heathen 
world ; but apart from the fact that these narratives presented to Mark in the 
peculiar circumstances and events of daemonic action the richest materials for 
pictorial description, he sees in them nothing else than Jesus Himself (§ 23, c) 
a victory secured over the enemy of God, by which a way was prepared for the 
kingdom of God on earth. Hence these instances of the expulsion of demons 
appear in Mark directly alongside of preaching, which is the second side of His 
Messianic activity (i. 39; comp. vi. 7) along with His teaching activity, by 
which He at once proves Himself to be the mighty One of God in contrast to 


the scribes (i. 22, 27) ; but soon enough He can communicate only to a narrower 
circle of receptive disciples the secret of the kingdom of God (iy. 11). 
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as to the nearness of His death (xiv. 8, 21), He goes with the 
disciples to the last supper, at which He institutes the new 
covenant (ver. 24), and He acknowledges before the judgment- 
seat His Messianic dignity (xv. 2) by an appeal to His 
exaltation and second coming (xiv. 62). At His death, the 
veil of the Holiest was rent (xv. 38), by which His Messianic 
work, in the sense of § 123, d, was finished, and by the loud 
triumphal cry with which He expired the heathen centurion 
himself acknowledged him to be the Son of God (ver. 39). 
The Gospel closes with the glad tidings of the resurrection, 
and of the immediate appearances of the Risen One (xvi. 6, 7), 
facts which open up the prospect of the fullest confirmation 
of His Messiahship in the sense of § 39, a. It is clear, 
therefore, from the Gospel of Mark, that during His earthly 
life Jesus had already showed Himself to be the Messiah both 
by word and deed; that everything, which occasioned the 
greatest hindrance to faith in Him (§ 38, ¢), He had shown 
to be & priort by divine appointment, and had explained its 
significance ; that, finally, He had presupposed the Messianic 


exaltation perfected in His second coming; so this evidence is. 


yet carried quite in an epic way by it through the whole 
objective representation of His life. 


3 Only in the beginning of the Gospel there stands a reference to it, that 
the appearance of the forerunner already exactly corresponded with prophecy 
(i. 2, 8). In other respects it is shown simply from the words of Jesus, how He 
predicted what created the greatest stumbling-block to faith in Him. His 
sufferings, which must be like those of the Baptist (ix. 12, 13), His rejection by 
the hierarchy (xii. 10, 11), His apprehension (xiv. 49), nay, even His betrayal 
by one of the disciples (xiv. 21), and the scattering of all the others (xiv. 27), 
are already fully taken into account by prophecy (comp. however, iv. 12, vii. 
6, 7). But it is, moreover, clear, that this first attempt to give a portrait of the 
life of Jesus is yet by no means dominated exclusively by the doctrinal tendency, 
and it is not to be explained by it, so thatit is not to be looked at, as by Volkmar, 
as a didactic poem. The richly-coloured details of single events, the thoughtful 
descriptions of Christ’s activity among the masses, the careful setting forth of 
the gradual increase in the opposition of the ruling class, as also the gradual 
separation between the receptive and the unreceptive among the people, above 
all, the thorough statement of the formation and the progressive education of 
the circle of the disciples, have almost nothing to do with any doctrinal 
tendency. The entire plan of the Gospel, arranged according to single principal 
points involved in the actual development of the history, plainly shows, that 
even if the doctrinal significance of this history was a motive for its composition, 
that significance is yet borne throughout by the living interest in the materials 
handed down as such. 
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(6) As our first Gospel is a development and more artistic 
setting forth of the picture of the life of Jesus presented to him 
in the second, then it has also pursued its doctrinal tendency 
more directly and in a more regardful way. It commences, 
therefore, to set forth Jesus, who from this Messianic dignity 
(0 Xpucros: ii. 4) has the surname of Xpiotds (i. 16, 
xxvil. 17, 22; "Inoods Xpsotos: i. 1, 18; comp. Mark i. 1), 
by means of the genealogy of His adoptive-father Joseph, and 
the story of his marriage, as the lawful heir of the royal house 
of David, in whom the whole divinely-appointed history of 
this house is to be closed (i. 17). Even in the history of the 
birth and childhood of this King of the Jews (ii. 2), a history 
which precedes our Gospel of the dpyi Tod edayyediov (Mark 
i. 1), the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy is shown through. 
out (i. 23, ii. 5, 6, 15, 17, 18, 23). Then, where Jesus 
Himself comes forward, as in Mark, as a preacher of the 
kingdom of heaven, and as a healer of the sick (iv. 23), there 
the fulfilment of prophecy is here pointed out both in His 
appearance as a teacher (iv. 14-16), of which chaps. v.—-vii. 
give an example, and in His healing work, which chaps. 
viii. and ix. depict (viii. 17).4 In the story of His sufferings 
the fulfilment of prophecy is pointed out in the Messianic 
entrance into Jerusalem (xxi 4, 5, 16), in the fate of the 
betrayer (xxvil. 9, 10), and indirectly at least in the repre- 
sentation given of the crucifixion (xxvii. 34, 39-43). Finally, 
He appears in the farewell scene in Galilee as the exalted 
Messiah, who has received the Messianic government of the 
world (xxviii. 16-18). If the literary character of the author 


4 The ingenious application of the passage, Isa. liii. 4, to the healing miracles 
of Jesus, proves in the clearest way how little apostolic times found of direct 
prophecy of them in the Old Testament, on the ground of which they might have 
been as such invented, after the manner of Strauss. If His teaching and His 
works here encounter opposition from the ruling party, unreceptiveness from 
the people, then His conduct towards the former (xii. 17-21), as also towards 
the latter (xiii. 14, 15, xiii, 35), is presented as present in prophecy. More 
strongly than in the Gospel of Mark is His preaching throughout designated as 
the gospel of the kingdom (iv. 23, ix. 35, xxiv. 14; comp. especially the many | 
parables of the kingdom of heaven), which qualifies Him to be the founder and 
the lawgiver of this kingdom, xvi. 18, 19 more particularly shows how Jesus 
had in view the actual realization of the kingdom of God in the txxzancia, which 
was to be founded under the leadership of Peter, and how he had established 
the most important rules for it (xvii. 24-27, xviii. 15-20). 
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is shown even in the whole plan of the first Gospel, and in 
the way he carries through his doctrinal purpose, the same is 
also manifest by his knowledge of Hebrew names (i. 21, 23, 
ii. 23), as also by this, that, while in the Greek translation of 
the apostolic sources used by him, the Old Testament quota- 
tions put into the mouth of Jesus are in the form of the LXX. 
text (§ 74, b), the actual proofs of the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy used by him, which he puts incidentally 
in the mouth of persons referred to in the same form (. 22, 
xiii. 14), are given in the main from the original text (ii. 6, 
xii. 14, 15, xxi. 5), and are often of such a kind that he 
could not have reached them from the LXX. (ii 15, 23, 
viii. 17, xii. 18-21, xxvii. 9, 10) 

(c) If Mark, writing for Gentile Christians, did not use the 
explanation of Jesus about His relation in principle to the 
law, which the apostolic tradition possessed (comp. § 24, a), 
yet has he expressions enough, from which it follows that 
Jesus acknowledged the Old Testament law (i. 44, 1. 25, 26, 
vii. 9-13, x. 3-7, 19, xii. 29-31), as he then assumes as 
self-evident that Jesus will keep the Passover in the legal 
way (xiv. 12), and has kept it (ver. 26). Only that the 
apostolic source presupposes a strict following out of the 
Sabbath law by the followers of Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 20), he 
lets go with reference to his Gentile-Christian readers, who 
have been set free from the law (xiii. 18); and his interpreta- 
tion of the words about the destroying of the temple (xv. 29), 
an interpretation he indicates in xiv. 58, plainly declares the 
Messianic Church in the sense of Peter ($ 45, a) as the new 
temple not made with hands. The first evangelist, who 


5 He is nevertheless acquainted with, and makes use of, the LXX. (ii. 18, 
iv, 15, 16, xii. 18-21, xxi. 16), nay, he would with difficulty have come at the 
quotation xili. 35 (comp. xiii. 14, 15) without it. In other respects his method 
of quotation and interpretation is as free (xxvii. 9, 10, xiii. 35) and as regardless 
of the connection (ii. 15, 18, 23) as with Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(§ 74, b,c; 116, ¢). As with Peter ($38, b; 49,a; comp. § 184, a, footnote 2), 
Jesus is the Servant of God, of Isaiah (vill. 17, xii. 18), Here too, in general, 
we see again Isaiah and the Psalms made use of most commonly (comp. § 74, a; 
130, c, footnote 8), after these Zechariah and Jeremiah, Micah and Hosea once. 
The quotations are adduced as a word of the prophet (ii. 23, xiii, 35, xxi. 4; 
comp. il. 5: yéypumros di rod xpopirov), not seldom with the prophet’s name 
(die “Hootov: iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 14; comp. ii. 17, xxvii. 9), only i. 22, 
i, 15 are brought forward as a word of God by the prophet (comp. § 116, c). 
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wrote for Jewish Christians or otherwise for Jews, has more 
diligently than Mark set forth, by means of his version of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the conservative position of Jesus 
towards the Old Testament law. But that he has urged it in 
the sense of an abiding validity of the Mosaic law more 
strongly than the apostolic source, cannot be proved. Rather 
_he loves to set forth prominently, how Jesus, in the way of 
the old prophets (§ 24, c), puts more value on pitying love 
than on sacrifice (ix. 13, xii. 7; comp. Mark xii. 23), and 
set His person above the Holy Place of the Old Covenant 
(xu. 6). In his interpretation of the words, xv. 11-20, there 
appears a contrast between the law of meats and that of 
purification, which is not found in the older representation in 
Mark. Deeds, according to which Christ, when He comes 
again, will judge (xvi. 27), are according to the connection 
the proof of following Him in self-denial and self-sacrifice 
(vv. 24, 25). The commands which the exalted Christ lays 
on His confessors to keep (xxvii. 20), are no longer the 
Mosaic, but His own (comp. § 52, a; 135, a).° 

(d) The more that the gospel was rejected by the Jews, 
and the apostolic mission therefore turned to the Geutiles, the 
more natural was it to examine the sayings of Jesus handed 
down on the point, in so far as they pointed out this course 
of development, or even were in harmony with it. From 
this point of view Mark thought that he had to premise, that 
the word about the children and the dogs (Matt. xv. 26) 
only guarded the historical prerogative of the Jews, and did 
not-exclude the Gentiles (vii. 27: aes mpadtov yoptacOjvas 
Ta Téxva; comp. Rom. i. 16), as he also expressly mentions 
that Jesus, by simply entering into a Gentile house, in 
harmony with His position towards the Jewish scruples about 
cleanness (vv. 2-4), yet had not by any means intended any 
activity on Gentile territory (vil. 24). On the other hand, 
he widens the intimation, according to which the apostles 
would stand before Gentile tribunals, in order to testify to 


8 Accordingly the dvouiz, which, xiii. 41, is threatened with judgment, cannot 
be Paulinism free from the law, but only heathen-Christian libertinism (§ 110, a, 
128, d; 185, a, footnote 4), of which, along with the false prophecy, which 
favoured it, Jesus prophesied (xxiv. 11, 12), and which, in spite of all deeds in 
His name, He condemus (vii. 22, 23). 
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the Gentile (Matt. x. 18); hence, that before the end the 
gospel had to be preached to all the Gentiles (xiii. 10), a 
proposition evidently founded on the Petrine universalism 
(§ 50, d), and even, xiv. 9, he had the proclamation of the 
gospel in all the world already in his eye. But, conform- 
able to the destination of his gospel, the question must have 
interested our evangelist in the liveliest way, how it came to 
pass that Israel's Messiah had yet not brought salvation to 
His people. He begins by confirming the promise of the 
prophet by the words of the angel, according to which 
Messiah was appointed to deliver His people (i. 21). But he 
shows immediately how the new-born King of the Jews was 
persecuted by Israel’s king, while Gentiles coming from far 
paid Him homage (chap. ii.); he even emphasizes the participa- 
tion of all Syria in the activity of Jesus, after he has by the 
prophecy in ver. 15 included the Gentiles in and about 
Galilee in the destination for the Messianic salvation, as he 
also gives for the same reason hope to the Gentiles, xi. 21, 
and in one of the Lord’s first miracles he inserts a statement 
which predicts the casting away of Israel and the receiving 
of the Gentiles (vill. 11, 12). He yet shows how Jesus on 
His part had done nothing to bring about this catastrophe. — 
While he puts the words of direction spoken to the disciples, 
when sent out on trial, on a level with those spoken to the 
apostles generally, he yet acknowledges that Jesus had 
originally limited the mission of the Twelve to Israel (x. 5, 6) 
as He limited His own (xv. 24), nay, he shrinks from allow- 
ing him to tread Gentile territory (vv. 21 f, 29). Only 
after Jesus has definitely broken with the blood-stained 
hierarchy (xxi. 39-41) does he bring forward Jesus’ second 
prophetic word, which announces the catastrophe (xxi. 43). 
Only after that Jesus has announced destruction for the city 
and temple (xxii. 7, xxiv. 2) does he bring forward from 
Mark the prophecy of a mission to the Gentiles, which must 
precede the end (xxiv. 14). Only after the hierarchy has 
misled the people, by the vilest imposture, to regard the 
message of the resurrection as a lie (xxviii. 11-15), does he 
allow the exalted Messiah to send His apostles to ail nations 
(ver. 19). Thus it was no blame of Jesus if Israel did not 
become partakers of the promise. Because the people, misled 
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by their own leaders, fell under judgment, the gospel had to 
turn from the Jews to the Gentiles.’ 


§ 137. The Writings of Luke, 


The Gospel of Luke makes the destination of salvation for 
the Gentiles prominent with a doctrinal intention, even though 
it is not to the extent and with the one-sidedness which 
criticism has supposed it has found it (a). The acknowledg- 
ment of the law is not entirely denied by Jesus; the ascetic 
way of looking at riches and poverty, which has, to be sure, 
become strongly prominent in Luke, has nothing to do with 
Jewish legalism (0). The Acts of the Apostles show how, by 
explicitly divine indications, the transference of the gospel 
from the Jews to the Gentiles was effected, till Gentile 
missions reached in their progress westward the world’s 
capital (c). This apology for the world-historical course of 
the development of Christianity comes of itself to be an 
apology for the great apostle of the Gentiles (d). 

(a) Since the Gospel of Luke openly acknowledges the 
intention to confirm doctrine, and especially, as we shall 
see, § 139, Pauline doctrine (i. 4), it is certainly significant 
that in its early history the Messiah is praised as the light ot 
the Gentiles (11. 32), and that His genealogy is traced back to 
Adam (iii. 23-38). But, above all, it is occasioned by this 
doctrinal intention, that the representation of His Galilean 
activity opens with the scene in the synagogue of Nazareth, 
which not only indicates beforehand the rejection of Jesus 
by His people (iv. 24), but also, at the same time, points 
prophetically to this, that the salvation, of which Israel had 
shown themselves unworthy, must come to the Gentiles 


7 Yet Jerusalem continued to be to the evangelist the holy city (iv. 5, 
xxvii. 53; comp. v. 35: wos rod weydrov Baciréws), as it was to the author of 
the Apocalypse (xi. 2; comp. xxi. 2-10, xxii. 19), although judgment had 
already gone forth against it (Matt. xxii. 7), and the Old Testament pious were 
doin (xxvii. 52). Nay, it appears that, quite like the author of the Apocalypse 
(§ 180, c, footnote 5), he had thought but of the conversion of individuals 
among the Gentiles, since the nations, as such, at the last judgment stand over 
against the brethren (i.e. the fellow-citizens) of Jesus, but are, to be sure, only 
judged on this point, whether they have shown love to these or not (Matt. 
xxv. 31 f., 40, 45). Comp. Schenkel, p. 173. 
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(iv. 25-27). It has to be conceded, that Luke has 
omitted expressions from the apostolic source, as Matt. 
vii. 6, x. 5, 6, xv. 24, xxii. 14, because they might have 
been misunderstood in a particularist sense; but also, xiii. 
30, is an expression of Jesus applied, contrary to its original 
sense (comp. § 32, 0), to the rejection of Israel and the 
calling of the Gentiles; and, xiv. 22, to the parable of the 
feast a thought is added, which ‘points to the Petrine doctrine 
(§ 91, a) of the coming of the Gentiles into the place of 
the cast-off Israelites. Since Mark xiii. 10 is left out, even 
so here the Risen One just gives the direct command for 
missions to the Gentiles (xxiv. 47; comp. Acts i. 8). On 
the other hand, Luke has omitted neither the Messianic 
character of Jesus’ appearance, nor the historical significance 
of His salvation for Israel. Rather Jesus appears in the 
early portions of the history, which the author has taken from 
his sources, as the Son of God, crowned with the highest 
name of honour, who, upon the throne of His father David, 
sets up the eternal kingdom over the house of Jacob (1. 32, 33), 
assumes it for Himself, on the ground of the Abrahamitic 
covenant (vv. 54, 55), and through a political deliverance lays 
the foundation for the Messianic consummation (vv. 68-75 ; 
comp. li. 38). The Saviour of the whole nation is born in the 
Messiah (ii. 10, 11; comp. ver. 26); and even where He is 


1 Tf, on the other hand, Luke already divides Christ’s public ministry into a 
Galilean (iv. 14-ix, 50) and an extra-Galilean ministry (ix. 51-xix. 27), that is 
just an attempt to separate the traditional materials in a way more suitable for 
historical narrative; for neither is it clear that the latter was exclusively 
engaged on Samaritan territory, nor that Jesus had met here with a better 
reception, as Baur, p. 329, conjectures. This section, too, begins with the 
rejection of Jesus in a Samaritan village (ix. 53); but the stories of the merciful 
and thankful Samaritans (chap. x. 17) contain no prejudice in favour of the 
question towards the attainment of salvation. Quite as little is it certainly 
clear, that the sending out of the seventy disciples, resting as it does on a 
literary combination (x. 1; comp. Jahrbucher, 1864, p. 66), is a type of the 
mission to the Gentiles ; and that the Twelve, whose original destination was 
confined to Israel, is to be put down in contrast to these, is entirely an utterly 
unproveable imagination of criticism (comp. on the other hand, Stud. wu. 
Krit. 1861, p. 710 ff.), But if criticism has pointed out a series of parables 
and other incidents pointing to the Pauline universal sense, it has also partly 
overlooked the hints of the author, who would have these to be regarded as 
anti-pharisaic (xiv. 15, 16, xv. 1, 2, xvi. 14, 15), and it has partly dragged in 
this reference only by arbitrary allegorizing. 
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designated as a light to the Gentiles (ver. 32), His appearance 
yet tends at the same time to the glorification of His people 
Israel, if even but a portion of them are actually delivered by 
Him (ver. 34). Here too, therefore, in conformity with pro- 
phecy, Jesus has come, in the first place, for the salvation of 
Israel (xiii. 16, xix. 9);” but in a clause, inwoven with the 
parable of the talents, Luke has set forth in a striking allegory 
how Jesus’ fellow-citizens, when He had gone away to get 
possession of His Messianic kingdom, rebelled against that king- 
dom, and on that account fell under judgment (xix. 12, 14, 27). 

(0) If Luke has intentionally omitted from the Sermon on 
the Mount Jesus’ lawgiving, as it no longer had any interest 
to His Jewish-Christian readers, who were free from the law, 
he has yet preserved, xvi. 17, His explanation of the abiding 
significance of the law in principle (§ 24, a).? Here, too, Jesus 
recognises the commandments of the law (x. 26, xviii. 20) as 
commandments of God, and the significance of Moses and the 
prophets as leading to repentance (xvi. 29-31). As He urges 
the fulfilment of legal institutions, so He praises the piety of the 
Old Testament law (i. 6, ii. 25, 37). Chap. v. 39 contains a 
mild apology, peculiar to our Gospel, for clinging to old usages ; 
and it is presupposed, xxiii. 56, that the followers of Jesus 
strictly observed the Sabbath law. How high a value Luke 
places on deeds that are well-pleasing is clear from this, that 

2 With the proclamation of the fulfilment of Scripture Jesus Himself comes 
forward (iv. 21), and the chief work of the Risen One consists in this, to open 
the understanding of the disciples to understand the Scriptures, which pro- 
phesied of His death and resurrection (xxiv. 44-46; comp. vy. 25-27, 32). 
But the evangelist has not only accepted Mark’s references to the Scriptures 
(iii. 4-6, xx. 17, xxii. 22), but he has even increased them (xviii. 31, xxii. 37), 
Here, too, Jesus is the promised Messiah of Israel, the Anointed One (iy. 41, 
ix. 20), or the Holy One of God (iv. 34) ; the Messianic King (xix. 88), or the 
Son of God, in the Messianic sense (iv. 41; comp. vy. 3, 9), the Son of David 
(xviii. 38, 39, xx. 41-44), 

3 Tf all legal prescriptions were fulfilled even to the child Jesus (ii. 21-24), 
that appears, to be sure, as an illustration of Gal. iv. 4, only that this is yet 
presented with a doctrinal intention. On the other hand, Matt. xxiii. 2, 3 is 
intentionally omitted, because this statement was so easily misunderstood, and 
was intelligible only on presuppositions, which were quite awanting to his 
readers. But as Baur, p. 328, xvi. 17, prefers the Marcionite reading, which is 
contrary to the context (comp. Lechler, p. 158), so has he, in xvi. 16, arbitrarily 
introduced an antithesis contrary to Matt. xi. 18; and if a recommendation of 


the Pauline freedom from the law of meats is sought in x. 8, it is overlooked 
that the decisive réy is awanting in 1 Cor. x. 27. 
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he turns Jesus’ prescription, given in a particular case (Mark 
x. 21), into a,general one (xii. 23, xi. 41); and he explains 
the parable of the unjust steward directly in the sense of 
winning heavenly reward by such deeds (xvi. 9).4 But this 
rests deeper on an ascetic view of the world, which looks on 
riches as in themselves ruinous, because they so easily shut 
the heart to the gospel (comp. Mark x. 23, 24), and on poverty 
as in itself saving. Luke has, in this sense, changed the 
beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20, 21, 24, 25); 
he predicts unrighteousness even of mammon (xvi. 9, 11); 
at the coming of the last judgment, he has seen deliverance 
only in the complete putting away of all earthly possessions 
(xvil. 31, 32); and he has given to the parable of the rich 
man a one-sided colouring in the first half, which is expressly 
contrasted in the second (xvi. 25, 26), by which the future 
retribution brings but the inversion of earthly relations of 
poverty and riches. 

(c) The Acts of the Apostles show how the early apostles, 
after their significant number twelve was completed (i. 26), 
began to fulfil the missionary commission of their Lord (i. 8), 
when the Jewish-Christian original church was founded at. 
Jerusalem (chap. ii), but immediately got into conflict with 
the unbelieving hierarchy (chaps. i1.—v.), till the people, at first 
favourable to the Church, changed their mind by the appear- 
ance of Stephen, killed him, and proceeded to persecute the 
Church (chaps. vi—vil. 1). Not according to human counsel 
and choice, but in consequence of the dispersion thence result- 
ing, the further extension of Christianity begins in the second 
part, according to the programme presented i. 8 (viii. 1-4). 
The conversion of Samaria, which, viii. 17, has expressly 
apostolic sanction, and the first baptism of proselytes, which 
is brought about by wonderful events of God (vv. 26, 29), 


*In this sense he has with special predilection painted the community of 
goods among the first Christians with special fondness, and with an over-estima- 
tion exceeding far the historical reality (§ 41, 6) as verified by his own statements 
(Acts ii. 44, 45, iv. 832-35), and elsewhere, too, he has set forth alms-deeds as 
something specially worthy of praise (Acts ix. 36, x. 2). With the ascetic 
tendency ascribed to Luke in what follows, compare also the laudatory import- 
ance attributed to the long widowhood of Anna the prophetess (ii. 36, 37), 
which, however, has its counterpart in the retention of the expression of the 
sivouxiCery taurdy dice ray Bacirsiav (Matt. xix. 12). 
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form the transition, as it were, to the conversion of the 
Gentiles now in sight. By a chain of wonderful divine events 
Peter is brought to baptize the first Gentile, a deed he defends 
at Jerusalem as one plainly willed of God (ix. 32—xi. 18); 
and then the first Gentile-Christian church is likewise founded 
at Antioch, with God’s help, without any formed plan, by the 
force of events (xi. 20, 21). But only after that the capital 
of Judaism had been stained by the blood of one of the twelve 
apostles, and Peter had escaped the same fate only by a 
miracle (chap. xu.), the first ordination of Paul and Barnabas 
to Gentile lands from Antioch followed by divine direction 
(xiii. 2). And also on their missionary journey (chaps. xiii, 
xiv.) is the gospel first brought to the Jews of the dispersion, 
and only after they have rejected it is it brought to the 
Gentiles (xiii. 46, 47). Through the results of this mission is 
the question raised in reference to the relation of Gentile 
Christians to the law, and at the apostolic council at Jerusalem 
decided in favour of freedom from the law for the Gentile 
churches (chap. xv.). Therewith is the way prepared for the 
gospel passing, as appointed by God, but brought about by the 
unbelief of the Jews, from the Jew to the Gentile on all 
sides; and now the third part shows how the Pauline mission 
to the Gentiles again, by divine direction, passes over from 
Asia to Europe (xvi. 6-10). It lingers at the founding of 
the chief churches of Paul at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Corinth (chaps. xvi—xviii.), and describes the apostle’s work 
at Ephesus (chap. xix.), as also his solemn departure from his 
former mission territory (chap. xx.). The narrative lingers 
over the details of the journey to Jerusalem, forced on the 
apostle by the Spirit in spite of all warnings to the con- 
trary (chap. xxi.), by which the necessity to go to Rome, 
confessed by him long before (xix. 21), and confirmed to him 
by God (xxiii. 11), was realized, in a way contrary to all 


5 Indeed, in chap. ii., in the conception of the miracle of tongues at the 
feast of Pentecost, is indicated beforehand the universal destination of the 
gospel. Chap. ix., we have the conversion of Saul, whose name significantly 
emerges at the beginning of the part (vill. 1, 3; comp. vii. 58), and his calling 
to the apostleship of the Gentiles is recorded (ix. 15; comp. xx. 15, 21, 
xxvi. 16 f.), as he who finds in Antioch the special sphere for his activity 
(xi. 21-26), and in this journey he soon obtains precedence of Barnabas, after 
having taken the name of Paul (comp. xiii. 18). 
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human expectation, by a series of wonderful divine events and 
deliverances (chaps. xxii—xxviii.), and concludes with the 
preaching of the apostle at Rome during his two years’ 
imprisonment (xxviii. 30, 31). It is therefore the victorious 
course of the gospel through the Gentile world, as directed by 
God,toits establishment in the world’s capital, which is here pre- 
sented, and with it the course of the development of the Church 
from the Jews to the Gentiles, from Jerusalem to Rome. 

(@) If the whole history of the apostles is an apology for 
the course of the development of Christianity in the sense of 
§ 114, d, then the third part in particular must be an apology 
of him, who was the chiefest forwarder of this development at 
its most decisive turning-point. That the Apostle of the 
Gentiles for himself, as was asserted from a Jewish or a 
Jewish-Christian side, was no enemy of the law of the fathers, 
is shown from his seeking feasts and keeping them (xx. 6, 16, 
xxiv. 11, perhaps also xviii. 21), from his vows and his vow 
of a Nazarite (xviii. 18, xxi. 26), from the circumcision of 
Timothy (xvi. 3), and from his words of self-defence, in which 
he represents himself throughout as a pious Israelite, true to 
the faith and the hope of the fathers (xxiii. 1, 6, xxiv. 14, 15, 
xxvi. 5-7, xxviii. 20 ; comp. § 87, 0); that he has not denied 
the prerogative of his people, is shown from the way in which 
he always first turned with his message to the Jews (xvi. 13, 
xvii. 2,10; comp. ix. 22, 29), and only when these latter 
rejected it, he went to the Gentiles (xviii. 6, 7, xix. 8, 9, 
Xxvili. 24-28; comp. xiii. 45-47). But, in opposition to 
those who stirred up the early Church against him (xxi. 21), 
it is diligently shown how he had been in many ways in the 
most friendly intercourse with the most important individuals 
of it—as Ananias and Barnabas, Mark and Silas, nay, even 
with James, the Lord’s brother. But that the author, in this 
apologetic effort, or in the interest of conciliation, had either 
Paulinized Peter or Judaized Paul (comp. Baur, pp. 331-333) 
is, as our whole representation of the doctrine of both shows, 
not proved 


§ 138. Christology, Eschatology, Angelology. 


That the representation of Jesus’ fe in our Gospels is 
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warped by a fully developed idea of Jesus’ higher nature, 
cannot be proved; at the most, there is shown a tendency to 
conceive more concretely of the miraculous in Jesus’ life (a). 
This holds good more especially of the conception of the 
resurrection body of Jesus and of His ascension by Luke; 
while as regards their conception of the supernatural, no 
adequate motive is shown in the circle of the evangelist’s 
view to account for its invention (0). The interpretation of 
the prophecy of the second coming, it is self-evident, is 
modified by the circumstances of the evangelist’s times (c). 
Peculiar ideas about angels and daemons are also shown in 
many ways in the historical books (d). 

(a) The easy supposition that the conceptions about Jesus’ 
person, which had sprung up in the Church in consequence 
of the exaltation of the Messiah, had produced a change on 
the representation of His historical life in our Gospels, is not 
made good on more searching examination. Even Luke, who 
alone uses the name of the exalted Christ (0 xdptos) by way 
of anticipation during His earthly life (vi. 13, and nine times 
besides),' exhibits Him as developing in quite a human way 
Gi. 40, 52), and, even after His victory over the devil in the 
wilderness, as being tempted by him during His life (av. 13, 
xxil, 28).? The suspicion, likewise, in many ways asserted, 


1 Just so it occurs in the unauthentic conclusion of the Gospel of Mark (xvi. 
19, 20), and similarly in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 118, a). In the Acts of 
the Apostles, when the work of the exalted Christ is dealt with, the name 
6 xvpios, which also is very frequently used of God, as in citations (vil. 33, x. 32, 
xvil. 24, and frequently), is quite in its stead, but it never stands without the 
article. Elsewhere in the speeches of the Acts, and quite as in the narratives 
of the evangelists, the name “Iucots is used preponderatingly (comp. § 118, a, 
footnote 1), about forty times, proportionably therefore much more frequently 
than by Paul (§ 76, a, footnote 1; 100, ¢, footnote 8); it is often connected 
with 6 zdpis (xvi. 31, xix. 5, 18, 17, xx. 24, 35, xxi. 13; comp. § 134, a, foot- 
note 1). It is almost only in solemn designations that Incovs Xpirés occurs 
(x. 48, xiv. 10, xvi. 18), joined only with 6 zvpis, xi, 17, xxviii. 31, with 
6 xupios Mueoy, XV. 26, xx. 21. The name 6 Xpwrds occurs also in the later part 
of the Acts only as an appellative, as § 41, a, footnote 1 (ix. 22, xvi. 3, xviii. 
5, 28, xxvi. 23). Xprorrds "Inoots stands quite alone, xxiv. 24. 

2 Tf, even in Matt. xxiv. 36, the o#d: ¢ vis from Mark xiil. 32 is awanting, 
which from textual criticism is quite unlikely, then is it, so far as the thing is 
concerned, compensated by the added wévos. Luke seems to have really first 
stumbled at this, and he brings the expression, Acts i. 7, into a setting which 
denies to the disciples a knowledge of times and seasons. A narrative of Mark, 
which originally had not this in view, is understood by him as an evidence of 
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that the tradition of Jesus’ miracles was painted in ever more 
glowing colours, that the deeds of power ascribed to Him had 
ever crown greater, is not verified, so far as we can follow 
from the sources this development, since the oldest form of 
the tradition known to us already records the most striking 
acts of power (§ 18, d)2 Even the later evangelists are far 
removed from attributing to Jesus divine omnipotence. They 
even refer the miracles, as does the oldest tradition, to the 
power of God (of the Spirit), which at such moments came 
down on Him (Luke v. 17), or to the divine miraculous help 
which was given Him (Matt. xv. 31; Luke ix. 43, xvii. 15, 
18). Only the (exalted) Christ, appearing after His resurrec- 
tion, claimed for Himself divine omnipotence and omnipresence 
(Matt. xxviii. 18, 20), and is worshipped (xxviii. 9, 17), 
which Schenkel, p. 365, overlooks. On the other hand, the 
peculiar tendency to regard what is plastically represented as 
a concrete event, becomes apparent. While the descent of the 
Spirit in the sight of the Baptist is compared in the oldest 
tradition to the gliding downward of a dove (comp. Matt. 
i. 16), even in Mark the Spirit Himself appears as a dove 
(i 10), and no doubt apparently, as is added by way of 
explanation by Luke ii. 22, in the concrete form of a dove; 
but what with Mark is but a vision to Jesus, already appears 
in Luke quite as an objective detail (ii, 21), in which no 
doubt it is to be noticed, that the oldest tradition undoubtedly 
presupposed such an event as lying at the basis of that vision 
(comp. § 18, a).4 Even the transfiguration of Jesus was in 


Jesus’ wonderful prescience (xix. 32; comp. my Marcus, p. 367), and in a 
similar way Matthew appears to have understood an enigmatic expression of 
Jesus (xvii. 27). 

3 Only in Mark v. 30 is the healing of the woman with the issue of blood 
referred to a magical miraculous power streaming from Jesus, of which the 
oldest form of the narrative knew nothing (§ 29, c), and the stilling of the storm 
on the lake, as also the raising of the maiden, results, according to Mark, from 
an express word of power on the part of Jesus (iv. 39, v. 41; comp. also Luke 
vii. 14). If one believes that he may on critical grounds regard as not historical 
the rending of the veil of the temple (Mark xv. 38; comp. § 186, a), the 
deliverance of the presumptuous Peter from the destruction threatening him in 
the storm (Matt. xiv. 28-31), the opening of the graves occasioned by the death 
of Christ (Matt. xxvii, 52, 53), and similar events in the Gospel narrative, then 
there lies in these not any tendency to exaggeration of the miracles in Jesus’ 
life, but a transposition of ideal thoughts into real history in the tradition. 

* Hyen the oldest preaching knew of an anointing of the Messiah with the 
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the oldest tradition, the original form of which is preserved 
for us 2 Pet. i. 16-18 (comp. § 127, 6), certainly a vision of 
the apostle’s; but it is already regarded as brought about in 
Mark (ix. 2) as by an actual changing of the earthly body of 
Jesus into the heavenly light-substance, in which it is hoped 
the returning Messiah will be seen. 

(0) If, in the latest of our three evangelists, an earthly 
material is expressly attributed to the resurrection body of 
Christ (Luke xxiv. 39: odpxa kal dctéa... éxov), and the 
Risen One eats with His disciples (vv. 42, 43), then the 
reality of Jesus’ body after the resurrection is conceived of as 
one identical with His former body in a way which contradicts 
all the notices elsewhere. The necessary result of this was, 
that the period in which Christ yet appeared to His disciples 
was more sharply separated from that in which He was taken 
up to abide at God’s right hand, and carried with Him no 
more this earthly corporeity.” Neither Peter (§ 39, b; 50, a) 
nor Paul (§ 78, a, footnote 2) makes any such distinction, and 
in the source made use of in Luke xxiv. 26 itself, the exalta- 
tion to dominion follows directly on the suffering of death ; 
and Matt. xxviii. 17, 18, He who had been exalted to divine 
dominion appears to His apostles (comp. note a). Only, in 
the two later Gospels also is the miraculous conception of 
Jesus thought of. But although there has been found therein, 
Matt. i. 22, 23, a fulfilment of the prophecy Isa. vi. 14, yet 
neither can it have been invented as a proof of this fulfilment, 
since no pre-Christian interpretation of that passage referred 
to the birth of Messiah by a virgin, nor is there any discussion 


Spirit (§ 38, 6), and it would hence be certainly a mistake to look, with Baur, 
p. 301, upon the miracle of the dove as an invention of tradition. Whether 
already in the oldest source the appearance of the devil and the angels in the 
history of the temptation was set forth as in bodily form, as in the first Gospel, 
is very unlikely, according to Luke. Only it is certain, that both narratives 
conceived of Jesus’ fasting in the wilderness as absolute (Matt. iv. 2; Luke 
iv. 2), although it was without doubt relative, conditioned by the situation. 

5 Hence this took place, Acts i. 3, after a definite number of days, and a 
concrete lifting up into heaven is connected with Jesus’ final departure, which 
is, to be sure, covered by the mystery of the veiling cloud (ver. 9), while yet, 
Luke xxiy. 51, according to the accredited text, His last disappearance was not 
different from that at the other appearances of the Risen One (comp. xxiv. 31). 
On the other hand, even Mark xvi. 19, as the sitting down at the right hand of 
God shows, is a dogmatic statement and no historical narrative. 
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on this fulfilment, since. the whole stress from the context is 
laid on this, how one born of a virgin can yet be regarded as 
the legitimate heir of the royal house of David (§ 136, 0). 
The representation of the evangelists hence certainly presup- 
poses this fact to be one already resting on tradition, and it is 
certainly false to believe this tradition to have arisen as an 
exaggeration of the idea of the anointing of Messiah by the 
Spirit of God. But in both evangelists there is brought into 
prominence only the Messianic character in general, but not 
any determination of the nature of Jesus’ person as the conse- 
quence of this birth, which had been brought about by God 
in a special sense, not to speak then of its being then verified 
that this supernatural character would prove thereby the fact 
of this birth by a woman.’ It thus only remains further for 
Biblical theology, which has not to investigate the historicity 
of this tradition, to prove that, in the circle of ideas from 
which it emerged, there is no point of support to explain its 
origin from given ideas. 

(c) The more that, according to § 114; 0, the chief interest. 
of this time is centred in the question of Christ’s second 
coming, the more must there have been stamped on the 
setting of the words about the Parousia, what the signs of the 


6 If the divinely produced conception of Mary is referred to the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 35), then is He only regarded, as in Christ’s miracles, as 
the effective power of God (ddvapus dPicrov), which effected miracles; but He is 
by no means represented, as Baur, p. 200, supposes, as the immanent, the 
innermost central-point of the principle, which forms the personality of Jesus. 
To speak entirely of Gnosticizing speculations, which are to find their expression 
even in Matt. xvi. 16, Luke ix. 20 (Schenkel, p. 364 f.), is quite perverse. 

7 To refer the origin of this idea to Gentile-Christian circles, which might 
have further admitted the comprehension of the name vids @cov, and might have 
understood it in the sense of the heathen myths about sons of the gods, is 
neither possible historically, nor would it explain the emergence of it in the 
midst of Jewish-Christian tradition. If from this birth, produced by the Holy 
Ghost, is inferred, Luke i. 35, not only the consecration of Him who was thus 
born to God (73 yevvepuevoy ayiov), but also the name of honour, vids @z0d, then 
Luke appears, here at any rate, as iii, 38, where the +ov @co)—and therefore also 
all the other preceding genitives—can depend only on the vis of ver. 23, to 
refer this name, which elsewhere he understands quite in its Messianic sense, to 
the miraculous generation by God, and the thought is suggested, that he already 
implies a reference thereby to the Pauline t7xaros "Adéu (comp. § 79, a), perhaps 
he has so far thought of it as the consequence of the Pauline premises of § 78, 0. 
But that this was a tradition given him, and that it had its origin in Jewish- 
Christian circles, is unquestionable. 
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time suggested to the Church for the interpretation and the 
more exact determination of Jesus’ prophecy. The Gospel 
of Mark, which elsewhere likes to point to the persecutions 
for which Jesus’ disciples must be prepared (x. 30; comp. 
iv. 17), has enumerated them among the forerunners of the 
Parousia (xiii. 9-13), and, in complete dependence on the 
Apocalypse (§ 130, c), has referred the unheard-of troubles 
which Jesus, according to the oldest tradition, saw coming 
upon the Jewish people (§ 33,0), to these trials of believers 
generally (vv. 19, 20; comp. also § 30, d, footnote 1). The 
catastrophe in Judaea, which, according to the former, the 
Parousia is immediately to follow, stands now quite, as in the 
Apocalypse, at the beginning of the last great time of tribula- 
tion for the Church, which the Parousia ends (ver. 24). To 
be sure, the gospel is first to be proclaimed among all nations 
(ver. 10); but Rom.i. 8 shows how near, even before a decade, 
this goal might appear, according to the unheard-of results of 
the mission of Paul. The first evangelist had already seen, in 
the flames of Jerusalem, the judgment on the enemies of 
Messiah (Matt. xxii. 7); among the dangers prophesied by 
Christ to tempt Christians to fall away, he must have counted 
(xxiv. 11, 12) Gentile-Christian antinomianism with its false 
prophecy (§ 136, ¢, footnote 6), and he could, xxiv. 30, point 
to the token, prophesied Rev. i. 7, of the visible appearing of 
the Son of man. He hopes this second coming, for which he 
has already used the apostolic term mapovoia (xxiv. 3,37, 39), 
to be so near, that the flight of the apostles from Palestine 
will not be ended before the Deliverer comes (x. 23). Luke, 
too, had already seen Jerusalem. compassed by enemies, 
besieged and desolated (xix. 43, 44, xxi. 20; comp. xxiii. 28- 
31), but the second coming had not come directly thereupon ; 
but there had followed the times of the rule of the Gentiles 
over Israel which the + Apocalypse, xi. 2, had prophesied 
(xxi. 22), and of which the signs of the times even now 
announced (ver. 28). He had already beheld persecutions of 
the Christians, which had come earlier than the woes pro- 
phesied for the last time, § 33,0 (xxi. 12: apo 6€ tovTwr) ; 
but referring to the Apocalypse (§ 130,c¢), he could announce 
to believers preservation in the last troubles (vv. 18, 19). 
The first evangelist loves, as Luke does (xii. 8, 9), to make 
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Christ come forth as the Judge of the world (vii. 22, 23, 
xvi. 27, xix. 28, xxv. 31); and he has, xxv. 32 (comp. § 33, ¢), 
transformed Christ’s words of instruction into a view of the 
general judgment (comp. § 33, ¢, footnote 6; 136, d, foot- 
note 7).8 Both also designate the perfected kingdom as the 
kingdom of Christ (Luke xxii. 29 f., xxili, 42; Matt. xii. 41, 
xvi. 28, xx. 21; comp. § 110, 6; 129, d),—the latter, in 
particular, as the kingdom of heaven.? In it begins, as in 
the Apocalypse (§ 132, ¢), the marriage-feast of the Messiah 
(xxii. 2, 3), at which believers enter into the joy of their 
Lord (xxv. 21, 23), and, according to Dan. xii. 3, shine in the 
heavenly glory like the sun (xiii. 43).” 


8 In the passage where Mark distinguishes the present from the retribution 
then following, which verifies its equivalence by the transposition of human 
destinies (x. 31; comp. § 32, 6), in which the Christian receives full compensa- 
tion for what he has given up for the sake of Christ, he designates, as Paul 
(§ 67, a), the two ages of the world as 6 zeuspds od ros and 6 aia» 6 epyouevos (comp. 
Matt. xii. 82: odcos 6 wiv. . . 6 wtrawy; Luke xx. 34, 85: otcos . . . bxeivos. 
Comp. 1 auépu txcivn: Luke x. 12; Matt. vii. 22). This present is also called 
the ai#y simply, and is characterized by earthly cares (Mark iv. 19), as by Luke 
by a worldly mind (xvi. 18: vioi rod awidvos rodrov), and by an earthly-minded 
life (xx. 24). In the first Gospel, humanity belonging to this present world is 
already designated, quite in the Pauline fashion, as 6 xacmos (v. 14, xiii. 38, 
xviii. 7; comp. Luke xii. 30). Christ’s second coming to judgment forms 
with him the dividing point of the two worlds, —a second coming which 
follows on the cuvrtacia cod aiavos (xiii. 39, 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii, 20) and 
on. the rarmyyzvecia (xix. 28), by which is meant the world’s transformation 
(§ 182, c). 

® This latter expression, peculiar to the first evangelist only, originally involves 
the idea that the perfection of salvation, or the perfected kingdom of God, is 
only realized in heaven, and is selected by the evangelist because, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, the hope of a perfecting of the theocracy in Israel on earth 
vanished (comp. my Matthdus, pp. 39, 102). Therewith is removed the one 
objection which Schiirer (Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1876, 2, p. 188) brings forward 
against the evident introduction of the expression by the first evangelist. But 
that this expression may be explained from the rabbinical passages adduced 
by him, in which oipevei is simply a circumlocution for God, and which 
does not there admittedly occur (p. 180), Lipsius (same magazine, 1877, 4, 
p. 189 ff.) has rightly doubted, only that he continues to abide by the coming 
down of the kingdom from heaven, which does not lie mainly in the expression. 
If, now, the evangelist has substituted this expression even there for that used 
in the oldest tradition ("7 Basia rod @zod), when it is not the kingdom in 
the future world that is meant (v. 3, 10, 19, xi. 11, xiii. 11, 24, 31, 88), it is 
evident from this that, ideally considered, in the salvation already given the 
consummation of salvation secured thereby is thought of as already present 
(comp. § 117, d). 

10 In contrast to this, the evangelist likes to represent the fate of the godless, 
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(d) In the Gospel of Mark, the messenger of God who at 
the grave announces the resurrection to the women appears as 
a young man in white raiment (xvi. 5)" In the first Gospel, 
on the other hand, the angel who by an earthquake opens the 
grave and announces the resurrection (xxviii. 2, 5) is simply 
an ayyedos Kupiov, Mim AND, who appears in the divine 
Sofa, so that he appears to be shining like lightning, and his 
raiment to be white as snow (ver. 3). It is such a messenger 
of God who gives the revelations of God in the history of the 
childhood, and this he so does that he appears in a dream 
(i. 20, 24, ii. 13, 19; comp. ii. 12, 22)? In the Gospel of 
Mark the angels in whose company Christ comes again are 
designated as holy (viii. 38 ; comp. Luke ix. 26; Acts x. 22), 
as in Peter (§ 1277, d, footnote 9); and in the first Gospel they 


in connection with the oldest tradition (§ 34, d), as the darkness of misery that 
rules outside the kingdom of God, a darkness which is endured with wailing 
and gnashing of teeth (xxii. 18, xxv. 30; comp. xiii. 42, 50, xxiv. 51). What 
is there designated as a hell of fire appears here as a reminiscence of the lake of 
fire of the Apocalypse (§ 132, 0), as a fire-oven (xiii. 42, 50; comp. Dan. iii. 6, 
and in Mark ix. 43-48), as inextinguishable fire (comp. Isa. Ixvi. 24). 

11 Jn the parallel passage in Luke there are two men in shining garments, 
who appear suddenly (xxiv. 4) and inspire those present with awful fear, so that 
they bend their faces to the earth (ver. 5). But the entire occurrence in xxiv. 23 
is designated as a vision of angels. Just so the two men in white garments, 
who stand suddenly by the disciples as they look up to Him who had been 
taken away (Acts i. 10), are undoubtedly thought of as angels. But that these 
two—when it is not explicitly said—angels are thought of as in human form, is 
clear from Acts x. 30, where the angel of God that appeared to Cornelius (x. 3, 
7, 22) is designated by him as a man in white garments. If, Acts vi. 15, the 
face of Stephen appears as the face of an angel, it follows from this that this face 
is conceived of after a human analogy, but glorified by a heavenly glory. If, 
Acts xxvii. 23, an angel of God appeared to Paul in the night, this may be 
regarded as a vision in a dream. The appearing of an angel from heaven, to 
strengthen Jesus when in prayer at Gethsemane (Luke xxii. 43), is critically 
uncertain. In the speech of Stephen, Jehovah Himself speaks with Moses in 
the burning bush (Acts vii. 80, 35, 38). 

12 Tt is. such an one also who, in one of the sources used by Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles, brings to Philip the message from God (viii. 26), who delivers 
Peter from the prison (xii. 7-11; comp. v. 19), and slays Herod by a mortal 
sickness (xii. 23). Here, too, there streams around him, xii. 7, the light of the 
divine glory. On the other hand, it is the angel of the Lord who in the history 
of the childhood in Luke brings the revelations of God (i. 11, ii. 9); he is 
expressly designated (i. 19, 26) as one of the seven angels about the throne 
(§ 188, 6, footnote 3), by name Gabriel (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21); while, with a host 
of the heavenly army, ii. 15, who celebrate by a song of praise the birth of 
Messiah (ver. 13), he is classed under the category of éyyeao generally. 
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serve as helpers in the execution of the Messianic judgment 
(xiii, 39, 41, 49), as in the Apocalypse (§ 133, d)."° The idea 
of guardian angels, which we there formed, appears, Acts xii. 
15, extended to individual persons, and in such a way that 
the guardian angel is thought to be like him whom he guards. 
According to Matt. xviii. 10, the guardian angels of children 
are taken from the throne-angels. Luke makes Satan, after 
he has been conquered by Jesus in the wilderness (iv. 13), 
enter into Judas, plainly in order to tempt Jesus by suffering, 
and to mislead him to betray (xxii. 3), as he misled Ananias 
to falsehood (Acts v. 3; comp. xiii. 10: vié dsaBorov). 
Because the dominion of Satan leads his servants to sins, 
which bring death with himself, deliverance from his power 
appears, Acts xxvi. 18, as a fundamental fact of salvation 
(comp. § 104, d)."4 


§ 139. The Paulinism of Luke. 


Although Luke wishes to be a follower of Paul, yet he has 
scarcely comprehended the significance of Paul’s doctrine of 
justification in principle (a). To be sure, he likes to bring 


13 They similarly appear, Luke xii. 8, 9, about Christ in His judicial functions, 
xv. 10, as participators in the joy of God over repentant sinners. The idea, 
moreover, is peculiar by which angels carry the pious dead to the bosom of 
Abraham (xvi. 22). 

14 Even Mark referred the birds of heaven in the parable (Matt. xiii. 4) by 
way of allegory to Satan, who sought to hinder the activity of Jesus in founding 
His kingdom (Mark iv. 15 ; comp. Matt. xili. 19: 0 xovnpés) ; and the first evan- 
gelist has introduced the ixépss into the parable of the tares (xiii. 25, 28), in 
order that he may point to the devil as the author of the intermixture of evil in 
the kingdom of God (xiii. 88, 39: 6 diaBoros = 6 srovnpss ; comp. § 104, b, foot- 
note 4). In the later form of the tradition an inclination is shown to trace even 
such diseases to Satanic origin as, according to the earlier conception, were not 
of a daemonic kind, as the epilepsy of the sick one, Mark ix. 17 (comp. Matt. 
xvii. 15), and the paralytic twisting, Luke xiii. 11 (comp. ver. 18, and with it 
§ 23, a),—nay, Luke iv. 39, the power of disease generally seems to be regarded 
as something daemonic. The daemons that were driven out of the man went, 
according to Luke viii. 31, into the abyss (comp. § 183, d, footnote 9), Daemonic 
possession, according to the analogy of the possession of the Spirit, is set forth 
as an tyev avetma axdbaproy (Mark iii. 30; Luke viii. 27 ; comp. Mark iv. 33: 
Exay rvevun dasmoviov axabdprov), OF as sivas ty rrvedmars axabeprw (Mark i. 23, v. 2; 
comp. xii. 36). In the Acts of the Apostles, too, wvetjuara axddupre occur 
(vy. 16, viii. 7 ; comp. xix, 12-16: xvetuara xrovmpe),—in particular, a rxsbua rues 
(xvi. 16, 18). 
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forward. faith as the condition of salvation, yet faith seldom 
appears as the saving trust in the specific Pauline sense (0). 
His way, too, of dealing with grace and the future salvation 
often reminds of the Pauline, without in any way bringing 
the Pauline form of doctrine sharply and exclusively for- 
ward (¢). So strongly does he emphasize the work of the 
Spirit, yet the Spirit appears only as the principle of evan- 
gelical preaching and of Church government, of gifts of the 
Spirit and of prophecy, but not in the specifically Pauline 
sense as the principle of the new life (d). 

(a) That Luke is, and wishes to be regarded as, a follower 
of Paul he shows, independently of the fact that it comes out 
from the whole plan of the Acts of the Apostles (§ 137, ¢, d), 
in this way, that in his account of the Lord’s Supper he com- 
bines the Pauline (1 Cor. xi.) with that in the Gospel of 
Mark (Luke xxi. 19, 20). Truly Pauline is the preference, 
with which he selects parables which set forth God’s love to 
sinners (chap. xv.), and the undeservedness of men (xvii. 7-10), 
or narratives like the favour shown to the malefactor (xxiii. 
39-43), and the preference of that listening with an anxious 
desire for salvation from a weariness of one’s own service (x. 
38—42). But to this belongs also the way in which he brings 
forward the forgiveness of sins as the specific saving blessing 
(Acts xii, 38, xxii, 16, xxvi. 18; comp. x. 43; Luke i. 77, 
iv. 19, vii. 47, 48, xxiv. 47). Notwithstanding, the rejected 
self-justification xvi. 15 is not the self-righteousness against 
which Paul contended, but the getting the glory of righteousness. 
before men by works apparently holy; and if, too, the hearing 
of prayer for grace to the sinner is designated in the true 
Pauline way as justification (xvii. 14), yet the author shows 
by his addition, taken from the parable xiv. 11, that he 
regards penitent self-abasement, in opposition to the self- 
exaltation arising from pride of virtue on the part of the 
Pharisee (xviii. 9), as the ground of this justification, and not 
trust in the grace of God. But in the single passage where 
Luke makes the apostle quite on purpose declare his doctrine 
of justification (Acts xiii. 38), justification is, to be sure, put 
quite in the Pauline way as identical with the forgiveness of 
sins (ver. 39) obtained by Christ; but it is only thought of 
not at all in the Pauline way, as supplementary to the 
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forgiveness possible by the law, which, to be sure, appears 
according to the context as partly purification.’ 

(b) By an addition to the parallel passage in Mark, Luke 
viii. 12, 13 sets forth faith as the means of salvation, and he 
likewise adds, vii. 50, xvii. 19, to his narrative the words 
% mists cov céowKey oe, words which originally had a dif- 
ferent tendency. Faith or believing, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
ordinarily appears simply as the mark of the Christian (comp. 
morevey: ii. 44, iv. 4, 32, v. 14, xi. 21, xv. 5, xvii. 12, 34, 
xviii. 27, xix. 2, 18,.xx.:25 3: miowis: vi. 5,7, XL 24, xii 78, 
xiv. 22, 2, xvi. 5; wuords: x. 45, xvi. 1), but commonly in 
such close connection with the hearing of the word (xiii. 12, 
48, xiv. 1, xvii. 12, xviii. 8), that confident persuasion of the 
truth of that word is plainly meant ; in consequence, the word 
preached is taken as the word of God (xi. 1, xvii 11; 
comp. Luke viii. 13; Acts viii. 14, and therewith § 40, ¢)? 
The contents of this word is the glad message of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and of the salvation given in Him. If faith 
then refers to these contents, then it is a conviction of the 
Messiahship of Jesus (xvi. 31; comp. Luke xviii. 8, xxii. 32, 
xxiv. 25), with which then, to be sure, the point of the trust. 


1 It is in connection with this, that Luke, deviating from Paul (§ 65, 6), feels 
no scruple in taking such passages from his Jewish-Christian sources, when 
even pre-Christian piety is designated as Yxasocdvn (Luke i. 6, ii. 25; Acts x. 
22, 35); nay, he designates even Joseph of Arimathea as an dyip dyubos xat 
dixasos (Luke xxiii. 50). On the other hand, those passages where mention is 
made in the apostolic sources of the xpo@iira: xal dixero of the Old Testament 
he has partly changed (x. 24, xi. 47, 50, 51) and partly omitted (comp. Matt. 
x. 41). Yet comp. the frequent allusion to the Epistles of Paul, Luke xxi. 
34; comp. 1 Thess. v. 3f., xvii. 1; comp. 2 Thess. i. 11, xx. 38; comp. 
Rom. xiv. 7, 8, x. 8; comp. 1 Cor. x. 27, xii. 35; comp. Eph. vi. 14, xxi. 36; 
comp. Eph. vi. 18, x. 7; comp. 1 Tim. v. 18; Acts xx. 32; comp. Eph. i. 18. 

2 As, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 27, it is faith on the word of Scripture and on the 
prophets that is spoken of, so, Luke i. 20, 45, it is faith in God’s message, and, 
Acts ix, 26, xiii. 41, conviction of the truth of a fact is called wioredew. Tf a 
heathen believe in God (xvi. 34, wemizrevxds cg OH), then he begins to be 
persuaded of his existence. The word which the apostles proclaim is called 
here, as by Paul (§ 89, a), the word simply (4 Adyos: vi. 4, viii. 4, x. 44, xi. 19, 
xiv. 25, xvi. 6, xvii. 11, xviii. 5, xix. 20; comp. Luke i. 2), or the word of 
God (6 Abyos rot Ozo¥, iv. 31, vi. 2, 7, Vili. 14, ‘xi, 1, xii, 24, xiii. 5, 7, 46, 
xvii, 18, xviii. 11, or rod xupiov: viii. 25, xiii. 44, 48, 49, xv. 35, 36, xvi. 32, 
xix. 10; comp. % ddan rod xupiov, xiii. 12), like the word which Jesus has 
preached (Luke vy. 1, viii. 11, 21, xi. 28), and the word of the Old Testament 
revelation of God (Acts vii, 38, aéyia; comp. Rom, iii, 2), 
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is easily directed to the salvation brought by it? But not 
once, Acts xii. 39, is the faith which conditions justification 
put in express relation to the person or the work of Christ. 
The traxoveey tH micte is quite Pauline (vi. 7; comp. 
§ 82, d), and so also is the calling on the name of Christ 
(ix. 14, 21, 22, 16; comp. § 76, 3). On the other hand, 
once at least is the way of God (xviii. 25, 26), or the way 
simply (ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22) which Chris- 
tianity teaches, designated as walking in the fear of the Lord 
(ix. 31), by which it is put. as identical with pre-Christian 
piety (x. 2, xxii. 35, xii. 16, 26; comp. Luke i. 50, xviii. 
2, 4, xxiii. 40), as it frequently is in the early apostolic 
writings. 

(ce) When the grace of God constitutes the substance of 
the message of salvation (xiv. 3, xx. 24, 32), it is plainly 
thought of quite in the Pauline way (§ 75, c) as the principle 
of salvation ; and likewise, when the exhortation is given to 
continue in the grace of God (xiii. 43), inasmuch as grace 
conditions every result of the preaching of salvation (xi. 28, 
xiv. 26, xv. 40, xviii. 27). Yet it may be the Lord Him- 


3 Apostolic preaching is here, too, according to its contents, called the glad 
message (edayytaiy: Acts xv. 7, xx. 243; ebayysaieodus: vill. 4, 25, 40, x. 36, 
xiv. 7, 21, xv. 35, xvi. 10; comp. Luke iii. 18, ix. 6, xx. 1), and that about 
the kingdom of God (Acts viii. 12; comp. xix. 8, xx, 25, xxviii. 23, 31), as 
Christ has proclaimed it (Luke iv. 48, villi. 1; Acts i, 3). But its special 
kernel consists in this, that Jesus as the Messiah has founded the kingdom of 
God; it is therefore a glad message about Jesus (vill. 35, xi. 20, xvii. 18; 
comp. xix. 13), and that about His Messiahship (v. 42, viii. 5, ix. 20, x. 42; 
comp. viii. 12, xvii. 18, xviii. 28, xxiii. 11, xxviii. 23, 31). As this is the 
foundation of all evangelical preaching, so may it also be regarded as a teaching 
(dddéoxev: iv. 18, v. 28) or a speaking (Awaciv: iv. 17, v. 20; comp. xiv. 3: 
axuppnoitCeobes) on the ground (277 or 2v: ix. 27, 28) of His name, who designates 
Him as the Messiah. Sometimes along with the person of Jesus His resurrec- 
tion is mentioned (xvii. 18), or instead of it the promise fulfilled in Him 
(xiii. 32; comp. xxvi. 6), as the contents of the glad message, xiv. 15, even the 
demand to repent (comp. xx. 21, xxvi. 20; Luke xxiv. 47). But the reference 
of faith to Christ is expressed sometimes by the dative (xviii. 8; comp. xvi. 15), 
sometimes by «is with the accusative (x. 48, xiv. 23, xix. 4, xx. 21, xxiv. 24; 
comp. Matt. xvi. 6), and faith appears in this conception, xxvi. 18, as the 
condition of salvation, Only in union with «is with the accusative (ix. 42, 
xi. 17, xvi. 31, xxii. 19; comp. Matt. xxvii. 42) does the element of confident 
trust appear to come into prominence, although, xxvii. 25, sioredav ra Od 
stands for confidence in God, and, xiv. 9, xiesis for confidence in the salvation 
to be realized. 

* But grace appears as the principle of the gifts of grace, such as wisdom, 
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self, too, who stands helpfully by the preachers of the gospel 
(xi. 21, xiv. 27, xviii. 10), and so adds to the Church’ those 
(ii. 27) who, according to His predestination, are saved (§ 88), 
because they have been ordained to everlasting life (xiii. 48), 
in that He opens their hearts (xvi. 14). But as is the 
beginning, so also is the fruitful development of the Christian 
life in the individual, as in the Church (otxodopeto@au: ix. 31, 
xx. 32; comp. § 92, 6), dependent on the working of God’s 
grace, and hence needs prayer to Him.’ The sum of all 
salvation is here, too, the Messianic deliverance, which is 
indeed designated, Matt. i. 21, as a deliverance of the people 
from their sins (Acts xiii. 26: 6 Adyos THs cwTnplas ; xvi. 17: 
000s owTnpias; comp. Luke i. 69, 71, 77, xix. 9; Acts xvi. 
30, 31: of cwfdpuevor; comp. Luke xiii. 23, viii. 12, vii. 50, 
xvii. 19, xix. 10; Acts xxviii. 28: 7d cwrTypsov tod Oecod ; 
comp. Luke ii. 30, iii. 6), and the mediator of it is Christ 
(Acts xiii. 23; comp. Luke ii. 11). It is quite Pauline if in 
the setting of the statements, Luke vi. 35, xx. 36, the sons of 
God are thought of as perfected only in the future world 
(comp. § 97, c, and even Matt. v. 9), as then also, Acts xx. 32 
(comp. xxvi. 18), is the «Aypovoyia promised, or if participa- | 


miraculous power (vi. 8, vii. 10), and the word xépic~« does not occur at all in 
the Acts of the Apostles. This usage reminds one of the prevailing usage in 
Peter (§ 45, b, footnote 3); so the Old Testament edpicxew xapiv occurs in Luke 
(vil. 46 ; comp. Luke i. 30), and in connection therewith xapis is used for the 
good pleasure which one finds with God or men (Luke i. 40, 52, iv. 22; comp. 
Luke vi. 32-34) ; Acts xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9, it designates a human favour. 

5 The word éxzAzci« occurs here and vy. 11, viii. 1, 3, and oftener, of single 
churches, but only in ix. 31 the more comprehensive sense, in which Christ by His 
own blood has acquired the Church to be His own possession (xx. 28: 7 txxAncia 
roy xvpiov). Her members are those who have turned to God (ixiocpigew tat ray 
Ozoy: xiv. 15, xv. 19, xxiv. 18, 20, or éx) rev xdpsov in the same sense, ix. 35, 
xi. 21), or are added to the Lord (i.e. Christ, v. 14, xi. 24; comp. xi. 28). 
They are called sometimes, as in the Gospels, waéarei (vi. 1, 2, about thirty 
times), scil. rod xupiov (ix. 1); sometimes, as in the apostolic Epistles, 2drgos 
(i. 15, vi. 3, about thirty-four times); seldomer of dio (ix. 32, 41, xxvi. 10; 
comp. ix. 13: of aryios Tov Xpirroo 5 XX. 32, xxviy 18% nya pee vor), 

6 As Luke often makes it prominent that Christ prayed (Luke iii. 21, v. 16, 
vi. 12, ix. 18, 28, 29, xi. 1), and records abundantly His exhortations to prayer 
(comp. especially xi. 5-8, xviii. 1 ff., xxi. 36), so he praises also the zeal for 
prayer in the apostles and in the Church (i. 14, 24, ii. 42, iv. 31, vi. 4, 6, 
Vebu GBs cao dy ash oa Hay I}, ods, 5}, Oe, Oy pode dy, soank Ily/ 3 (aed, 26 2 Ah 
30, 31), and sometimes also the fasts connected therewith (xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23; 
comp, x. 30). 
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tion in the resurrection (Luke xiv. 14) or in the future world 
(xx. 35), and fellowship with the exalted Christ (xxi. 36), are 
confined to the believers or the righteous (comp. § 99, b).’ 

(d) The importance, which in the writings of Luke is laid 
on the activity of the Spirit, seems to be quite Pauline’ It 
is more strongly stated even of Jesus than in the oldest 
tradition (§ 18), that He acted and spoke in the power of 
the Spirit (Luke iv. 14, 18; Acts i. 2), as is also the 
fulness of the Spirit given to His forerunner (Luke i. 15, 17) 
and to those who prophesied of Him (i. 41, 67, ii. 25, 27) 
specially emphasized. In Jesus’ speech, the promise xi. 13 
is referred specially to prayer for the Holy Spirit, and the 
word about blaspheming the Spirit is referred to the Spirit 
speaking in the apostles (xii. 10-12). But, above all, it is 
repeatedly recorded how the Risen One had assured the 
disciples of the Spirit promised by His Father (Luke xxiv. 49), 
as the power from on high with which they should be clothed 
(Acts i. 4, 5, 8, xi. 16).2 The promise was fulfilled at Pente- 


7 With this is connected the change on the saying, Luke xii. 5 (comp. Matt. 
x. 28, and therewith § 84, d, footnote 8), by which the idea is expressly 
excluded that the godless will be thrown body and soul into hell. All the 
more striking is it if, Acts xxiv. 15, a resurrection of the just and of the 
unjust is spoken of,—a statement which can be taken only in the sense of the 
Apocalypse (§ 182, 6). Quite Pauline is the idea of a direct fellowship with 
Christ, to whom believers come at death (Luke xxiii. 43; Acts vil. 59; comp. 
§ 96, d). But the zveduz« in the latter passage is as little as in xvii. 16, xix. 21, 
the higher Christian spiritual life in the sense of § 86, b; and since Luke does 
not at all know the Pauline idea of the cép%, and indicates but the early Chris- 
tian psychological ideas, then only the human spiritual life is to be thought of 
even in xviii. 25, xx. 22, although there it is evidently guided by the Holy 
Spirit. 

8 This is made prominent even in the first Gospel, if the command to baptize 
(Matt. xxviii. 19), which the exalted Christ gave to His disciples when He 
appeared to them, means that they are to baptize in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Moreover, it can scarcely be thereby 
originally intended to give a wider baptismal formula in contradistinction to 
that of the first apostles (§ 41, a, footnote 1). Rather along with the reference 
to Him who is confessed as the Son of the Father, t.e. as the Messiah, the 
reference to the Spirit is only made prominent, as participation in the Spirit is 
promised in baptism. 

9It is clear from Luke xxiv. 49, Actsi. 8, that the Spirit, just as by Paul 
(§ 84, a, footnote 4), is thought of as a divine power (comp. Luke iv. 14), as 
elsewhere also this power seems to be connected with the Spirit (Luke i. 17; 
Acts x. 88), or to be but another term ror it (Luke i. 35, v. 17; Acts iv. 33, 
vi. 8). 
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cost in the first place, where, as the principle of the gifts of 
grace, He wrought that speaking with other tongues, which is 
described by Luke as miraculous speech (ii. 4-11), as later 
the speaking with tongues and prophesying for the first con- 
verted Gentiles (x. 44-46) and for the converted disciples of | 
John (xix. 6). As now the Holy Spirit speaks in Old 
Testament prophecy (i. 16, iv. 25, xxviii. 25), so also does 
He in New Testament preaching (vii. 51), which is indeed a 
word of God, according to note 0, as was the former. In 
conformity with Christ’s promise (Luke xii. 12), the apostles 
were filled with the Holy Spirit for their defence before the 
Sanhedrim (Acts iv. 8); but so, too, were all believers equipped 
by repeated outpourings of the Spirit for bold preaching in 
the presence of threatening persecution (iv. 31; comp. ix. 31, 
xiii. 52). The Spirit strengthens faith in them (vi. 5, xi. 24), 
and communicates the wisdom to them (vi. 3, 10), which they 
require for preaching. He also gives to them the manifold 
special indications as to what they have to do for the dis- 
charge of their missionary calling (vil. 29, 39, x. 19, xi. 12, 
xiii. 2, 4, xvi. 6, 7), or for the advance of the life of the 
Church (xx. 28; comp. xv. 28, v. 3, 9). But here, too, he 
appears (comp. § 135, d) as the organ of prophecy in the 
narrower sense (xi, 28, xiii, 9, xx. 23, xxi. 4, 115; comp. 
vii. 55); but never, on the other hand, in the specific Pauline 
sense as the principle of the new spiritual life. Here, there- 
fore, it is also clear that Luke, in spite of all allusions to 
Paulinism, has not reproduced the specific peculiarity of the 
Pauline method of doctrine.” 

10 Tf from this we see how difficult it was even for the immediate disciples of 
the apostle to comprehend the peculiarity of his doctrine in its essential points, 
for the same thing the Epistle of the Romish Clement furnishes a second highly 
instructive example, then this is of great importance for the criticism of the 


Pastoral Epistles, in which the fundamental type of Paul’s method of doctrine 
is preserved so thoroughly pure and full (comp. § 108), 
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THE JOHANNEAN THEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 
§ 140. Zhe Sources of the Johannean Theology. 


THE sources of the Johannean theology are the Fourth 
Gospel and the three Epistles of John (a). The Biblical- 
theological realization of the Gospel is by no means conditioned 
by the denial of its historical trustworthiness (6). A sharp 
distinction between the substance of Jesus’ speeches proceed- 
ing from a true remembrance, and their Johannean conception 
and setting, is neither possible nor necessary (¢). Yet Biblical 
theology has in many ways to separate in detail between what 
John expressly gives as the doctrines of the Master, and what 
has been drawn therefrom by individual independent ductrinal 
conception (d). 

(a) From the sources of the Johannean theology, as it is to 
be presented in this section, the Apocalypse is entirely ex- 
cluded." There remain for us, therefore, only the Gospel and 


1 Its author was distinct from him from whom the Gospel and the Epistles 
came ; his doctrinal views and method were in many ways different. Thus far 
will criticism ever be in the right, even should it turn out that it is the same 
Apostle John who, in the at least two decenniums which he had survived the 
fall of Jerusalem, epochs full of importance in the development of the Church, 
by the inclusion of Greek Gentile Christians, had in many ways become so dif- 
ferent. Even for the decision of this critical question, Biblical theology, while 
it points steadily in its representation to what is related in the older doctrinal 
ideas, but sets forth at the same time the doctrinal peculiarities of the Gospel 
and of the Epistles in these complete particulars, will be able to be fruitful, 
inasmuch as it will be clear from it whether the points of contact for the 
doctrinal development here presented are to be found in the Apocalypse or not, 
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the Epistles, the time of whose composition cannot be fixed 
with complete certainty, both of which, however, become more 
intelligible the farther they are pushed back towards the end 
of the first century. In this fixing of the time, which is 
vouched for by external testimony for the Gospel, as also 
by undeniable traces of personal knowledge in it, Biblical 
theology has more interest than in the question, whether the 
Gospel came direct from the apostle, or, by which many pro- 
blems connected with it seem to be more easily solved, only 
arose from communications by him. But since the testimony 
of the Gospel itself, which at this time, and in its preponderat- 
ingly indirect way, can be no literary invention, excludes the 
latter supposition, we believe the direct apostolicity of it must 
be firmly maintained. That the Gospel and the Epistles pro- 
ceed from the same hand must be regarded as made out. It 
has no doubt been attempted to ascribe the second and third 
Epistles to a different author from the first (comp. Ebrard in 
Olshausen’s bibl. Comment. vi. 4, Konigsberg 1859; and, on 
the other hand, Weiss’ theol. Literaturblatt, 1880, Nr. 18); 
but the grounds needful to make this valid can as little hinder 
us from classing them with the first, as the little which the 
second in particular contains of doctrinal matter agrees 
thoroughly, confessedly, with that of the first both in sub- 
stance and expression. The Gospel even and the first Epistle 
were no doubt assigned by the Tiibingen school to different 
authors. But, from the striking agreement of both writings 
in doctrinal terms and contents, the one must have inten- 
tionally copied the other, and the dispute on this point carried 
on between Baur (theol. Jahrb. 1848, 3) and Hilgenfeld (das 
Evangelium u. die Briefe Johannis, Halle 1849), as to which 
was the original, shows sufficiently that neither of them in 
any very evident way bears the marks of an imitation (comp. 
Grimm, Stud. vu. Krit. 1847, 1; 1849, 2). 

(6) The Biblical theological realization of the Fourth Gospel 
appears only in the first place then unquestionable, if with the 
Tiibingen school it is ascribed to a Gentile Christian of the 
second century, who has given in it no real history, but a literary 
redaction of the synoptical tradition, freely moulded according 
to his doctrinal point of view, mixed with quite independent 
invention, and in the speeches of Christ essentially only the 
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development of his own theology (comp. Baur, kritische Unter- 
suchungen diber dre kanonischen Evangelien, Tiibingen 1847). 
If, on the other hand, the author is held to be the Apostle 
John, and the contents of the Gospel to be an essentially 
trustworthy historical representation, then its value as an 
original writing for Johannean theology seems to be very 
narrowly limited, while only the Prologue of the Gospel and 
individual incidental expressions, in which the author comes 
forward in a self-reflecting way, can be held as valid expres- 
sions of that theology. But, according to the analogy of 
§ 114, ¢, the doctrinal point of view becoming specially 
prominent in John, remains in any case of standard signifi- 
cance for the doctrinal views of the author, from which point 
‘of view the materials dealt with by him are selected, grouped, 
and presented. But even the speeches of Christ in the 
Gospel may, even if they are conceived to be verbally 
authentic, not be excluded from being sources for the 
Johannean theology, since an imperfect representation of it 
must remain, unless we go back to the living words of the 
Lord in the recollection of the apostle, from which their 
education had resulted, to assure the full understanding of 
which, and to develop their depths, must always have been 
for the disciples the most important task. 

(c) If the evangelist passes directly at times from com- 
municating the words of Jesus to explanations of his own 
(ii. 19-21), or joins utterances of Jesus independently with 
a whole, which has for him the value of his own reflections, 
it is clear from this, that he was conscious to himself that he 
had reproduced the speeches of Jesus not in verbal accuracy, 
but by a free reproduction conformable to the laws of memory, 
which must, moreover, at any rate be assumed, considering 
the length of time after which he wrote all down. That this 
now really took place, is confirmed by the undeniable 
uniformity between the doctrinal terms and the development 
of thought in the Epistles, and the speeches and dialogues in 
the Gospel But we therewith lose any certain rule for a 


? The common expedient, that the beloved disciple had most completely 
appropriated the manner of the Master’s thoughts and doctrines, is wrecked on 
the undeniable fact of the difference, which appears so sharply both in form and 
contents, which Christ’s speeches show in the synoptical Gospels, resting as 
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complete separation between what was to the evangelist a 
given portion of his remembrance of the speeches of Jesus, 
and what was his own spiritual property. The evangelist 
was conscious to himself, that much of what Jesus had said 
first gradually emerged in the remembrance of the disciples in 
consequence of the working of the Spirit (xiv. 26; comp. 
ii. 22), and thus many historical remembrances could only come 
late to be effectual for the development of apostolic doctrine. 
But he also admits that the Spirit, who carried forward the 
work of Jesus (xiv. 26, xvi. 13), had taught them much, 
which Jesus, from paedogogic reasons, could not yet communi- 
cate to them, which yet was taken from those treasures which 
Jesus already possessed (vv. 14,15). In point of doctrinal sig- 
nificance there was therefore for the evangelist no distinction 
between what Jesus had taught directly, and what we now 
regard as His spiritual possession, because the Spirit only 
taught him it. Much which had come directly from Jesus’ 
mouth, and which the Spirit had helped him to reach by a 
deeper understanding and richer development of the truth 
contained in his words, must have become mixed up in his 
remembrance. But only in the form in which he wrote down 
Christ’s speeches in his Gospel did he hold them in his 
memory; hence only in that conception and representation 
could they form the foundation for his view of doctrine at the 
time.’ 

(d) In spite of the apparent freedom with which the 
speeches of Christ in our Gospel are reproduced in the spirit 
and in the speech of the evangelist, there are yet those 


these equally do on apostolic tradition, as also on this, that that accordance 
extends even to the speeches of the Baptist, and even, incidentally, to those of 
the disciples. 

3 Historical criticism may ask, How much in those words can yet be proved 
as a real historical kernel? Biblical theology must abide by this, that all which 
Jesus had spoken, according to the remembrance of the evangelist, in the setting 
in which he has preserved it, was authoritative for him, and must therefore be 
regarded as a portion of his theology. What is true of Christ’s speeches is true 
in a certain sense of the narrative portions of the Gospel. What John gives of 
reminiscences from the life of Jesus is, since he selects his materials, evidently 
according to doctrinal points of view, naturally all of it, and quite in the form 
in which he presents it, authoritative for his idea of Christ. The question, 
how far this reminiscence is one unconditionally authentic, belongs to historical 
criticism, and has no interest for Bible theology. 
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elements in them, which have not become more widely 
operative in the special development of the Johannean 
‘theology, but which stand apart, and, on that very account, 
testify to the firm kernel of historical reminiscences which 
is contained in them. Just so is it shown, on the other 
hand, that ideas and doctrines, which are throughout familiar 
to the evangelist, are found in the speeches of Christ not at 
all or quite isolated, and these bear, on that account, in the 
strongest way the individual Johannean mark. But both con- 
siderations show that the evangelist, as a matter of fact, though 
not perhaps with a clear consciousness, yet distinguished in 
details between the first principles given in the words of 
Jesus in his memory, and his own views of doctrine, which 
had been built thereon. This is especially the case in the 
doctrine of Jesus’ person, in so far as it forms the central- 
poit of the whole Johannean theology, and, at the same time, 
the principal theme of the speeches of Christ in the Gospel, so 
that we can yet here mostly distinguish between the funda- 
mental principles given in these speeches and the specifically 
Johannean further development. But we shall have to prove 
elsewhere, on the one hand, that individual doctrinal elements 
recorded by him from memory have not been perfectly assimi- 
lated even by himself, or not independently realized; and, on 
the other, that individual doctrinal developments of his find 
no point of attachment in his reminiscences of the speeches of 
Christ. So far, accordingly, as the form of the doctrines of 
Jesus rises on the background of the Johannean theology, it 
seems, from its shape in the oldest tradition, from which our 
view springs, to be here the final result of Biblical theology in 
the deepest conception and the highest glory, which they found 
in the spirit of the disciple whom Jesus had loved. 


§ 141. The Character of the Johannean Theology. 


As John, according to the course of his development, could 
not conceive of Christianity in opposition to Old Testament 
Judaism, and yet had seen it in its complete emancipation 
from its Jewish-Christian sources, so Jewish-Christian doc- 
trinal elements, quite irreconciled, had become mingled in his 
doctrinal method with what was to him the most special 
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expression of the simply new in Christianity (a). The funda- 
mental principles of his theology form a view of the person 
of Christ and of its saving significance most quickening, in 
which the apostle has by contemplation sunk ever deeper (0). 
His idealism lets this Son of Thunder see & priori throughout 
the deepest essence in the outward form, the immutable 
law in the changeful actuality, the final consummation in 
the germinal beginning (c). The aim after a single central- 
point of all spiritual life gives a mystical character to his 
method of doctrine, and makes him the apostle of love, in 
which all knowledge becomes life (d). 

(a) The Apostle John had passed through the school of the 
Baptist, and of his own accord he turned to Jesus, whose 
disciple he became (i. 35-40). More even than to the other 
apostles had the transition from the old to the new been 
brought about slowly to him, which prevented violent crises, 
and a break with his religious past. Only he, who holds 
Christ’s speeches in the Gospel to be free developments of 
Johannean theology, can in its polemic, a polemic which was 
conditioned by the historical situation, and was directed, 
therefore, against unbelieving and hostile Judaism, find an 
antithesis of the author against Judaism in itself (comp. 
Kostlin, pp. 40, 41). To be sure, the Johannean writings 
belong, according to § 140, a, to a time when the Church, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, had already become strange to her own 
Jewish-Christian past, and the author, who for a decennium 
had wrought in a Gentile-Christian district, and had already 
become separated from religious and national fellowship with 
his fellow-countrymen, looked upon the Jewish people, which 
had for long put themselves in whole and in part into hostile 
opposition to Christianity, as though this people had never 
been his fellows. The new, which he found in Christianity, 
had he in the richest and profoundest way expressed in a 
general human way, for which he himself scarcely needed any 
more to lean on the Old Testament. But nowhere, on that 
account, is there shown any breach with Old Testament funda- 
mental views and traditions, as Frommann has thought he has 
perhaps found in him. His doctrinal views are even by that 
means characterized & priori as early apostolic; that the law 
and prophecy of the Old Testament appear to him as the 
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positive preparation and transition to Christianity; nay, 
that the pre-Christian revelation of God in its method and 
working is often quite strikingly paralleled by the perfect 
revelation of God in Christ. Hence Old Testament ideas, 
and early apostolic ideas grounded thereupon, emerge in 
almost all the doctrinal parts, and often cross the independently- 
formed new circle of ideas. No doubt, nothing ought to be 
said of any atoning element in John’s view of doctrine, as 
Neander, p. 913, and Messner, p. 322, do. ‘The author is 
not conscious of any antagonism between this circle of Old 
Testament ideas, and that specially formed by himself. In the 
naivest way he unites them, perhaps, without requiring any 
means of openly proclaimed reconciliation. Just because Old 
Testament Judaism and Christianity are not contrasts to him, 
but the former is but the divinely-appointed preparatory step 
to the latter, the ideas springing from the latter never appear 
to him to be in contradiction to its peculiar circle of ideas. 

(0) As one of the disciples, who had been constantly in 
Jesus’ fellowship from His very first appearance, as one of the 
three confidential disciples (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiii. 3, xiv. 33), 
as he whom Jesus had counted worthy of a special love 
(John xiii. 23, xx. 2; comp. xxi. 20), John must have felt 
himself arrested by the person of Jesus, even more directly | 
and more powerfully than the other disciples, and must have 
been determined by it in his entire spiritual life. How this 
came about, depended on his spiritual individuality. As we 
come to know this individuality from the Acts of the Apostles, 
John, who throughout yielded to Peter, although evidently 
bound to him by the closest ties (Acts ii. 1, 3, 11, vii. 14), 
was no energetically pushing nature, laying itself oub for 
practical action. As he appears in his Epistles, he was ittui- 
tional, contemplative. Neither is the aid of reflective thinking 
any necessity to him, not even where various lines of thought 
cross before him (note a), by which the means are so easily 
offered him; nor does he show any inclination for speculation 
proper, though that has often been sought in him. His whole 
spiritual work is a contemplative sinking of himself in a small 
circle of great truths, which unveil ever new sides to him, 
disclose ever new depths in them, present the same object in 
ever new lights. If we think of this contemplative nature 
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brought face to face with Jesus, then it could not be any one 
thing Jesus taught or brought or promised, but only His 
person itself, which seized his spiritual life, and concentrated 
on itself his undivided regard. To sink himself ever deeper 
into its whole height and significance; to seek and find in it 
on all sides the highest salvation; to become ever more sure 
and more joyful in the ever more complete surrender to this 
possession, must have been the goal of all his spiritual 
struggles and life. Thus the whole view of Jesus’ person, so 
full of life, and the saving significance of it, grew on him, 
which, as it had been found not in the way of reflective 
thought or & priors speculation, but only by living intuition 
and contemplation, became the animating and blissful centre 
of his whole spiritual life. This complete view of the person 
of Christ and of its saving significance forms, therefore, the 
starting-point of his whole doctrinal views. Therein rests 
what may be called the Gnostic character of John’s theology. 
This Gnosis has nothing in common with the speculative 
impulse, or with the dialectic skill of Paul (§ 58, a). Itis a 
knowing immediately, a living looking on the highest revela- 
tion of God, given in and with the person of Christ, an ever 
new sinking of himself in fathomless depths of that revelation 
which had been manifested in Christ. 

(c) A fruit of this contemplation, as it corresponded to the 
spiritual individuality of the apostle, we find in the great 
comprehensive first principles which are peculiar to the 
Johannean theology. They are not abstract ideas got from 
reflection, but forms of intuitive perception, in which the 
highest things, about which his spiritual life was occupied, ever 
afresh presented themselves to his regard. In these, the 
simple innermost being of things was presented to him; the 
external appearances, on the other hand, with their changeful 
manifoldness, as the accidental and the unessential, lost their 
significance. And therefore he sees throughout the compre- 
hensive contrasts of God and the devil, light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, love and hatred, which trace all pheno- 
mena back to their deepest reason, their ultimate principle. 
And therefore he announces so generally, what is the norm in 
the deepest nature of things, untroubled by the thought how 
many exceptions and deviations may occur in empirical 
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experience. On this account, one side of a thing, by 
which his attention was arrested, is brought by him pro- 
minently forward with an exclusiveness, so that the accidental 
setting forth of the other side is made thereby to appear as 
the sharpest self-contradiction. On that account, he finally 
takes no apparent notice of the different stages of develop- 
ment, because in each case he looks on the essence of the 
thing which is realized in it in certain mass and degree. 
Truth is truth, whether it be the imperfect Old Testament 
truth or the eternal perfect New Testament truth. Faith is 
faith ; knowledge is knowledge, from its germinal beginnings 
to its fullest completeness. Life is eternal life even in this 
world. This may be called the idealism of John’s view of 
doctrine, because in the concrete reality he sees, in general, 
only the idea which is realized therein, and which struggles 
thereby after the comprehension of the highest. This idealism 
is the glorified form of the fiery spirit, which Jesus charac- 
terized in the sons of Zebedee by the name Sons of Thunder 
(Mark iii. 17), of the impatience which would not acknow- 
ledge any other fellowship with Jesus, than the complete 
self-surrender of the disciples (ix. 38), of that high striving 
ambition by which the highest was purchased not too dearly 
by what is most difficult (x. 37-39). It is at this point 
shown that the beloved disciple of the Gospel is at last but 
the more completely developed form of the author of the 
Apocalypse, who had described the world-historical victory of 
Christianity as the great drama of the last struggle of God 
with Satan (§ 133, d). 

(d) The perception of intuition and contemplation, as we 
have described them note 0, is very suggestive ; it comprehends 
and determines the whole man, because the object thereby is 
not in general apprehended in the divided territory of intellec- 
tual life, but in the centre of the spiritual life. On this 
standpoint there can be no contrast between the theoretical 
and the practical, between knowing and doing, between faith 
and life. John does not know of this contrast, and he will 
not acknowledge it; to him, even the revelation of the law 
has never stirred any discord between knowing and willing; 
for him there is but a knowledge of the full revelation of God 
in Christ, which brings about as its result the doing of what 
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is good. What the spiritual life has not comprehended in its 
simple central-point, it has not known; intuitive knowledge 
is such a laying hold of the object, as includes a being laid 
hold by it in the innermost being. The knowledge of God 
and Christ is a being in God and Christ, and a being of God 
and Christ in us. That is the Johannean mysticism, which 
does not consist in a soaring in indefinite and confused views 
and feelings, but in an effort to get at the one central-point 
of the spiritual life,in which everything which is to have 
real value is traced back to the deepest foundation of the 
being to the personal life itself, which, moreover, finds as the 
religious element its deepest satisfaction in the direct relation 
of person to person. This mysticism is begotten of the 
innermost need of the emotional life, is comprehended in 
feeling and self-surrender, in finding in love the foundation 
and the object and the goal of all living and life-giving 
knowledge. Thus John, with all in whom love to God has 
been quickened, has found in Christ the full reveiation of the 
love of God. In this sense he may be called the apostle of 
love. Only by that, on the other hand, there must not be 
understood a weak feeling, a sentimental impulse, but the 
energy of such a surrender of the whole person as knows of 
no third thing between love and hate, and which on that 
account is but the glorified form of a fiery spirit from another 
side, who once wished to have fire rained from heaven on 
one who refused his love to the Lord (Luke ix. 54), and who 
solemnizes the righteous judgment of God over the anti- 
christian world. 


§ 142. Previous Works on John. 


The representations of the Johannean doctrinal system in 
the earlier works of Biblical theology, partly in consequence 
of false presuppositions as to the sources of that system, have 
turned out mostly to be somewhat poor (a). The independent 
representations of Frommann, Koéstlin, and Hilgenfeld have 
dealt with it too much in the sense of a dogmatic or philo- 
sophical system (0). Hitherto Reuss, Baur, and Scholten have 
justified its peculiarity, although they have in principle 
mistaken essential sides of it (c). Only on the ground of a 
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thoroughgoing analysis of the Johannean fundamental ideas, 
and a juster appreciation of the Old Testament elements of its 
theology, as also along with a consideration of its relation to 
the living doctrines of his Master in the memory of the 
apostle, can it be set forth on all sides (d). 

(a) Even for the representation of the Johannean doctrinal 
system, the discussion by Neander in particular (comp. ii. pp. 
874-914 [E. T. ii, 1-58]) is to be put below the older 
works (comp. Bauer in his biblischen Theologie, Bd. ii.; E. 
Schmid, Diss. II. de theologia Joannis Ap., Jena 1801). 
Neander has many deep glimpses into the peculiarity of the 
Johannean theology, but these are set forth neither fully nor 
with complete proof. His main effort is directed towards a 
harmonizing comparison of the Johannean with the Pauline 
doctrinal system, as also towards a clear exhibition of his 
relation to some dogmatic fundamental doctrines, by which 
the representation of the Johannean theology in its special 
connections is prejudiced. Schmid has made the attempt, 
quite unjustifiable, according to § 140, ¢, to set forth John’s 
doctrines, excluding Christ’s speeches in the Gospel, and 
therefore to keep only quite a poor imitation (11. pp. 359-396) ; 
van Oosterzee has also lately followed him (§ 45). The 
representation of Messner has turned out to be (pp. 323-360) 
much richer, because he does not altogether at least exclude 
these speeches (comp. p. 320). Without doubt Lechler has 
made use of them as sources for the doctrinal system of John 
(comp. p. 206), which, after a discussion on the doctrine of 
God, of the world, and of the prince of the world, he has 
comprehended in the sentence, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
in whom is lfe (p. 207 f.). But the peculiar Johannean 
fundamental ideas are disproportionably less thorough in their 
discussion than by Messner. Finally, Lutterbeck, who has 
excellently established the use to be made of the speeches (1. 
p. 254 f.), has dealt with the Johannean doctrine altogether 
according to the scheme of the dogmatic system (ii. pp. 252- 
299), by which its special type must necessarily be rubbed out. 

(>) Frommann gave the first comprehensive representation 
of the Johannean theology in his johanneischen Lehrbegriff 
(Leipsic 1839). Although he excluded Christ’s speeches in 
the Gospel from being special sources, he yet found himself 
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compelled even to draw them in again for explanation and 
filling up. From his thoroughly misleading presupposition of 
the Johannean Gnosis (comp. § 141, 0), that the apostle had 
risen to a freer speculation as to the grounds and nature of 
Christianity (p. 84), there is spun out of it a finely articulated 
system of speculative dogmatics, which seeks in him the 
solution of the deepest problems (eg. as to the relation of God 
and the world, of freedom and necessity, pp. 187, 242), and 
attributes to him the sharpest distinctions (comp. eg. pp. 210, 
259, 266), and the most abstract definitions (comp. ¢g. p. 
165). Naturally the Johannean type of doctrine is thereby 
separated entirely from its historical foundations; it is torn 
away from its connection with the Old Testament and the 
Jewish consciousness (comp. eg. pp. 288, 308, 329), and it 
comes necessarily to be but a spiritualistic shadow of the 
apostle’s doctrine. In the comparisons of the Johannean 
with the other doctrinal systems much is sought for and 
sharply conceived, while the kernel of the Johannean pecu- 
liarity is not touched. The representation runs away on the 
lines of a tendency, which, with its abstract reasons for its 
sections, draws the apostle’s doctrinal system @ priori into a 
false light. The representation of K. R. Kostlin (der Lehr- 
begriff des Evangeliums u. der Briefe Johannis, Berlin 1843) 
is from the standpoint of the Tiibingen school, which puts in 
the forefront as its central idea, that Christianity is the 
absolute religion, and that in contrast to Judaism and 
heathenism, and asserts that the apostle’s dogmatics is at the 
same time throughout both apologetical and polemical (p. 40 f.). 
But the absolute religion is Christianity as a religion of the 
Gnosis, which to the evangelist is one with faith (p. 66 f.). 
Kostlin admits, to be sure, that the author does not philosophize; 
but all his conclusions in the form of direct knowledge, con- 
templation, he draws from his experience (p. 82), but only 
because systematic reflection on the dogma, and therewith 
intelligent activity, are thereby completed and brought to a 
firm result (p. 160). There is thus, then, here a doctrine of 
God imposed on His nature and His trinity in unity, which 
draws into the Johannean theology philosophical results 
altogether foreign to it. From similar presuppositions 
Schwegler in his nachapostolischen Zeitalter has characterized 
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the religious philosophical standpoint of the Gospel (ii. pp. 
358-371). Hilgenfeld has also tried to class the Johannean 
system of doctrine in the development of the Gnosis, and he 
has therefore drawn from the Gospel a complete gnostic system 
occupying a middle place between Valentin and Marcion—a 
system with a fully pronounced dualism and anti-Judaism 
(comp. das Evangelium u. die Briefe Johannis, nach threm 
Lehrbegriff dargestellt, Halle 1849; Zeitschrift f. Wiss. Theol. 
1363, 1; 2). 

(c) The general characterization of the Johannean theology 
by Reuss Gi. pp. 369-600 [E. T. ii. 331—-543]) contains 
excellent suggestions as to its specific peculiarity. The 
arrangement of the representation of it, according to the 
leading ideas of a union of John ii. 16 and 1 John iv. 9, is a 
suggestive fancy, which cannot be carried through at least on 
his understanding of the Johannean doctrine. But the 
fundamental error of it consists, on the one hand, in this, that 
Reuss along with the historical assumes some speculative 
premises, which are to form the basis of the mystical con- 
templation of John; and, on the other hand, in this, that he 
understands the special Johannean doctrinal elements as much 
too modern and spiritualistic, and thereby puts it in sharp 
opposition to everything that is of the Old Testament or of 
Judaism. In consequence of this, he has at one time to assume 
that the author becomes entangled in contradictions to his 
speculative premises, and at another, that for practical use he 
appropriates popular ideas beyond which he has strictly gone. 
In this way, naturally, it is not possible to come to any 
uniform conception of the Johannean doctrinal peculiarities. 
Baur, in his Biblical Theology (pp. 351-407), represents the 
Johannean doctrinal system drawn from the Fourth Gospel 
simply as the highest stage and the most perfect form of the 
New Testament doctrinal type, a stage which presupposes all 
the others, includes them all in itself, and concludes them, 
which in like manner rises above Judaism and Paulinism 
(p. 401). Starting with the Logos-idea in the Prologue, taking 


1 Of the smaller representations, comp. Holm, Versuch einer kurtzen Dar- 
siellung der Lehre des Apostels Johannes, Liineburg 1832; Simson, swmma 
theologiae Johanneac, Konigsberg 1839; Niese, die Grundgedanken des johan- 
neischen Hvangeliums, Naumburg 1850. 
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up the most important leading doctrines, he has discussed 
them to their natural results, and given many a deep glimpse 
into the peculiarity of the Johannean theology. But the 
Jewish-Christian element in it does not get justice done to it 
by him, and the supposition of an approach to Gnosticism, 
in which, however, he is far from going the length Hilgenfeld 
does, often misleads him, or makes him contented with 
inexplicit or contradictory results. The representation of J. 
H. Scholten (das Evangelium nach Johannes, tibersetat von 
H. Lang, Berlin 1867; comp. chap. iii. pp. 77-181) connects 
an interpretation agreeing in the main with Reuss, only, in 
contrast to him, the relation to Old Testament religion is more 
correctly appreciated, with an approach to the dualistic con- 
ception of Hilgenfeld, whose external hardness, however, is 
rubbed off, and it contains in clear representation much that 
is excellent along with gross blunders. Immer finds the 
main thought of the Gospel in the sentence, “ Jesus, the Son 
of God, the light and life of the world,” under which he 
appends by a strange selection and series the pretended 
secondary ideas of the Gospel (among which is the idea of 
faith !), and that of the Epistle in the sentence, “ fellowship | 
with God;” but he never comes to tangible and precise results 
as to the relation of the author to Judaism or to the other 
decisive questions (pp. 502-548), 

(d@) In my writing der johanneische Lehroegriff, in seinen 
Grundzigen untersucht, Berlin 1862, 1 have tried to forward 
the understanding of Johannean theology in three directions. 
It appeared to me, in the first place, that a clearer determina- 
tion of the fundamental ideas of John (§ 141, ¢) was 
necessary. Then, in the former representations, justice had 
never been done to the Old Testament fundamental principles 
of the Johannean theology,—principles which are to be 
necessarily presupposed in any tracing back of it to the 
apostle (§ 141, a). Just so, the indication of the special 


2 By appealing to the mystical or intuitive character of John’s method of 
thought, it has been thought justifiable in many ways to deny any exactness to 
these ideas, to regard them as in a nebulous twilight, or to give to them a width 
which left room for uniting or mixing the most heterogeneous. But just as 
intuitive forms of contemplation, they will have a plasticity which can be fixed 
by no logical definition, but by reference to the living significance they had for 
the apostle. 
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intermingling of these, with what expresses the individual 
Johannean conception of the salvation given in Christianity, 
must be the key for many a mystery in our system of 
doctrine. Finally, it seemed to me to be required, in the 
sense of § 140, d, to separate that which John gives from 
memory as his Master’s self-testimony, from what he has 
therefrom doctrinally developed. It is enough now to sum 
up in one connected and complete image what was there 
secured by separate investigations. That is, starting, accord- 
ing to § 141, d, from the Christology (chap. i.), to set forth by 
natural order the salvation in Christ (chap. ii.), the conditions 
of its appropriation (chap. iii), its historical realization 
(chap. iv.), and its consummation (chap. v.). 


CHAPTER I 
THE CHRISTOLOGY, 
§ 143. The Sending of the Only-begotten Son. 


Jesus has been sent as the only-begotten Son of the 
Father, and on this peculiar relation to the Father He 
erounds His claim for the Messianic character of His 
mission (a). As the Son of His love, the execution of the 
specifically Messianic works of God is entrusted to Him, and 
of these works His miracles are but signs (0). By them it is 
shown that the Father is in the Son, and works in Him as 


3 For the fuller establishment and exposition with different conceptions, I 
refer once for all to my book mentioned above. Yet I hope that many an 
individual point which was there brought forward, will find in the complete 
representation of the whole Johannean system of doctrine, and in its comparison 
with other types of doctrine, a deeper establishment, and will acquire a more 
conclusive evidence. The simple numbers of passages quoted in the following 
pages refer throughout to the Gospel of John; the Epistles are designated by 
I. I. ILI. ; of individual helpful works, comp. also Grimm, de joanneae chris- 
tologiae indole paulinae comparata, Lips. 1833; Schulze, Vom Menschensohn u. 
vom Logos, Gotha 1867 ; Nosgen, Christus, der Menschen- und Gottessohn, Gotha 
1869; Weizsiicker, in den Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1857, 1, 1862, 4; 
Luthardt, tpyev rod Ocod und wicris in ihrem gegenseitigen Verhdliniss nach der 
Darstellung des joh. Evang. (Stud. u. Krit. 1852, 2); Huther, die Bedeutung 
der Begriffe Gan und miorevev in den joh. Schriften (Jahrb. f. d. Th. 1871, 1); 
Zahn, de notione peccati, quam Johannes in prima ep. docet, Halis 8, 1872. 
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the perfect organ of His working on earth, as the Son abides 
in the Father. in the continual obedience of love (¢). From 
both is exhibited the unity of the Son with the Father, in 
virtue of which the Son is the highest revelation of the 
Father (d). 

(a) The self-testimony of Jesus with John, which, naturally 
in the form in which it lives in the momory of the evangelist, 
forms the basis of his idea of the person of Christ, arises, quite 
as the synoptical (§ 13, c) idea, from the fact that He has 
been sent by God (xvii. 3; comp. v. 38, vi 29). This fact 
is the most important object of Christian faith and knowledge 
(xvii. 8, 21, 23, 25). But in everything which Jesus says 
on the point, it is ever again implied that in the truest and 
completest sense He has been sent out by God, that He fulfils 
all the duties, and can claim all the rights, of one so sent.’ 
He, no doubt, seems to class Himself only among the prophets 
(iv. 44; comp. Mark vi. 4); but the times of the prophets are 
gone past (v. 37; comp. Matt. xi 13), the last of those 
messengers of God (comp. 1. 6, 33, ii. 28) Jesus had acknow- 
ledged as His forerunner (v. 33—35); and therefore His 
expressions about the divine sending can be understood | 
only of Him who was sent of God car é£oynv, ic. of the 
Messiah.” His relation to God’s other messengers is expressly 
characterized in this way, that the Father hath consecrated 


1 He has not assumed this calling of His own will (vii. 28, viii. 42), but He 
has really come in the name, 7.e. with the commission of God (v. 43). As His 
messenger, God has commissioned Him with what He is to say (xii. 49), and 
Jesus speaks only what He gave Him (ver. 50; comp. viii. 16, 26, 40). And 
hence His words are the words of Him who sent Him (xiv. 24, vii. 16), they 
are the words of God (xvii. 8, 14, viii. 47; comp. iii. 34) simply, as He has 
Himself ever characterized them, according to § 18, c. Just as little as His 
words are of Himself (xii. 49), as little are His works of Himself (v. 30); it is 
the purpose of His life to do the will of God (vi. 38, iv. 34), and to finish the 
work which He, who sent Him, gave Him to do (ix. 4). For this the Father 
helps Him (vill. 29; comp. iii. 2), and authenticates Him as His messenger by 
works which, without His help, none can do (ix. 16, 32, 33, xi. 42). As sent 
of God, He seeks unselfishly the honour of Him who sent Him (viii. 50, vil. 18) ; 
but it is implied in the nature of this representative relation, that He who sent 
wishes to be Himself seen in the Messenger (xii. 44, 45, v. 24), and that the 
former is received in the latter (xili. 20 ; comp. Matt. x. 40). 

2 Assuch He is indirectly designated throughout wherever He speaks of the 
Father, who has sent Him (vy. 23, 36, 37, vi. 44, viii. 16, xii. 49, xiv. 24), which 
is here all the more significant as He calls God the Father of the disciples only 
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Him and sent Him (x. 36). He is therefore the Son sent by 
God (comp. Matt. xxi. 37), and this, to be sure, in a special 
sense (iii, 16, 18: © povoyerys), which appeared to His 
Jewish opponents to involve blasphemy worthy of death 
(x. 36, xix. 7). But although these found in the assumption 
of the name of Son, that He was making Himself equal 
with God (v. 18, x. 33), yet by this Jesus designates no 
metaphysical relation of being, as Immer, p. 509, on the other 
hand asserts, but, as § 17, 6, a special relationship of love. 
The Father loves the Son (v. 20, xvii. 23, 26; comp. iii. 35), 
and it is clear, iii. 16, from the context that the designation 
of Him as the Only-begotten is given but for this purpose, to 
express the greatness of the sacrifice which it cost the Father 
to give Him up (§ 77, ¢), and therefore to characterize Him 
as the chosen Son of His love in the highest sense. 

(6) Because Jesus is the object of the divine love, the 
Father has entrusted the Son, as § 17, ¢, with full Messianic 
authority (xvii. 2, xii 3; comp. ii. 35), ze He has given 
Him God’s great work to perform (xvii. 4), the work which 
God has promised to do in Messianic times, and has, as it 
were, reserved for Himself as His prerogative.® To this 
belongs the specifically Messianic works of the raising of the 
dead, and of judgment (v. 21, 22), as also the gift of the 
Spirit promised for Messianic times (xv. 26, xvi. 7; comp. 


once, and does it in such a way as to distinguish His relation to Himself from 
His relation to them (xx. 17). But even in John He directly declares Himself 
to be the Messiah only in special circumstances (iv. 25, 26), or to be the Son of 
God (ix. 37 ; comp. ver. 35) in the sense in which then 6 vids vot @zod was a current 
name of honour for the Messiah (i. 34, 50, xi. 27; comp. § 17, 0). 

3 It is involved in the nature of one’s being sent of God, that He does the 
works of Him who sent Him (footnote 1) ; but even on that account is the Son 
the sent of God zae’ tZox7%v, because it is involved in the nature of the relation 
of Son, that He finishes not this or that work entrusted to Him, but the works 
of God zur’ tox%v, t.e. those by which God Himself has reserved for Himself to 
bring about the promised consummation. It is in particular the idea of 
essential moral likeness, which, according to § 21, ¢, footnote 1, is implied in 
the name of Son, and which here, according to v. 17, makes all the works of the 
Son to be after the example of the Father’s works; and this idea is here 
developed so far, that the Son can do nothing without the Father’s example 
(vv. 19, 30), but that the Father, on account of His love to the Son, a love 
which can withhold nothing from Him (ver. 20), shows Him all things which 
He Himself does, and therefore entrusts to Him the execution of His highest 
works. 
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i. 33). That God has entrusted Jesus with these works, the 
lifegiving and judicial activity, which He even now exercises 
(v. 24-27), shows, inasmuch as it is but the type and prelude 
of those works which He will execute one day in bringing 
about the final consummation (vv. 28, 29); and the trans- 
ference to Him of these divine works can have but this 
object, to bring to Him divine honour (ver. 23)4 These 
spiritual works of Jesus are, to be sure, of a kind as can be 
acknowledged as such only by believers. And hence God 
has given Him great miracles to perform, which testify that 
the Father has sent Jesus (v. 36), that therefore He is not a 
messenger of God among others, but the Son sent by God, and 
has honoured Him thus before all the world (viii. 54), it being 
presupposed that they are acknowledged as onpeta (vi. 26). 
Even in the oldest tradition they appear as signs of the 
Messianic time, inasmuch as that time dawns with such 
bodily blessings, which brings to Israel the full salvation even 
in the earthly life (§ 13, c). But here they are more 
profoundly conceived of as emblems, which set forth, in the 
earthly and the bodily, the invisible spiritual works of God 
(ix. 3), which have been given to Jesus to perform in His 
Messianic calling (ver. 4).° 


4 By this is He shown to be not only the representative messenger (footnote 1), 
but also the Son in the special sense, who has been exalted to a power and a 
dignity equal to God; and the Father regards His own honour as suffering, if 
the honour allotted to Him is not also given to the Son (vy. 23), an honour which 
the Messiah also, glorified by the resurrection, willingly accepts (xx. 28). If 
Beyschlag, p. 87, again asserts, that in the context of the passage, v. 23, it is not 
indeed so igh an honour, but only as real an honour, which is implied, see on 
the other hand my joh. Lehrb. p. 218. 

5 Miracles, even the most unheard of, can, to be sure, in themselves but 
authenticate in general a divine mission, being proof of divine help (note a, 
footnote 1), and thus the question ever remains, whether they are of the right 
kind (vi. 80), or great enough (vii. 31) to prove that this mission is Messianic. 
Hence Jesus here rejects the unbelief which seeks for miracles, which is simply 
concerned about ever greater external miracles (ii. 18, vi. 30), and blames the 
faith which requires only concrete miracles (iv. 48, xx. 29; comp. ii. 24), 
The evangelist, however, steadily calls them enusiz, in reference to their special 
significance (ii. 11, 28, iv. 54, vi. 2, 14, x. 41, xii. 37, xx. 30). 

6 In the distribution of bread the Father confirms the Son as He who gives 
with the imperishable bread the true life (vi. 27) ; in the resurrection of Lazarus, 
as He who brings the resurrection and the life (xi. 25); in the healing of the 
blind, as He who enlightens man for seeing spiritually (ix. 5, 39). In this 
sense Jesus says that these works testify of Him (x, 25), and He points to them 
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(c) If Jesus’ works, as to their contents, show that He is 
the Son, then one learns, from the way by which they are 
done, to acknowledge more exactly at the same time the 
specific relation of the Son to the Father. Here too, that is 
to say, as in § 18, b, Jesus does these works not by His own 
will and power. God has Himself given to Him to execute 
them (v. 36), God’s glory is seen in them (xi. 40; comp. 
ver. 4); for God does them Himself, inasmuch as He abides 
continually in Him (xiv. 10: 6 matnp év enol pévov rote Ta 
épya avtos), the actual centre of His life and of His works 
(comp. xvii. 23: ov év éuot). This is, too, the first thing, x. 38, 
to be recognised from His works. But in this is realized what 
was promised for Messianic times. Jehovah is Himself come to 
His people (Luke i. 17, 76). He no longer speaks or works 
incidentally by means of His messengers; He has found a 
perfect organ, in whom He can continually abide and work, 
to whom therefore He gives to do everything (v. 20; comp. 
footnote 3), whom He has made to be the exclusive and 
abiding organ for His final saving work, so that He hands 
over to Him everything (xii. 3; comp. Matt. xi. 27), and 
retains nothing any more to be His own exclusive possession 
(xvi. 15: wavta doa exer 6 Tatnp éua éotwv). But it can 
only be involved in this, that the Father, as the heart-searcher, 
has acknowledged in Him the organ perfectly suited for this 
end (x. 15; comp. Matt. xi. 27, and therewith § 17, a, foot- 
note 1). As it is involved in the essence of Sonship in 
general that the Father loves Him (vill. 42; comp. xv. 23), 
so He loves the Father, and shows it, in that He hopes in 
childlike trust on His abiding help (xvi. 32), and in childlike 
obedience fulfils all His commands (xiv. 31; comp. iv. 34, 
vill. 29, 46, 55, xv. 10). It is peculiar to this perfect love 
that nothing is called its own in any exclusive sense (xvii. 10: 
Ta éua mavta od éotv), and hence the Father can give to 
Him everything, which is His own (kat Ta oa éud), because 
(x. 37, 38, xiv. 11), as to the evidence that the Father has borne witness for 
Him (viii. 18). For these works, which none other had done, rendered them 
inexcusable (xv. 24), if they did not acknowledge that the Father had sent 
Him (ver. 21). Whoever was not in a position to acknowledge Him, in His 
highest spiritual activity (v. 24-27), as the Son entrusted with God’s Messianic 


works, these suggestive symbols ought at least to be guides to enable them to 
understand the significance of His appearance, 
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the Son yet receives all as a gift from Him (ver. 7).’ Nay, 
that love is nothing else than that perfect personal dependence, 
by which one’s whole being is rooted in another; and because 
the Son is in this sense in the Father, so can the Father be 
in the Son (x. 38, xvii. 21), the one is the condition of the 
other (xiv. 10,11). For He will not be thought of as self- 
less organ. As the Father has life in Himself, so has He 
given to the Son to have life in Himself (v. 26). It is implied 
in this, to be sure, that the life of the Son, even objectively, 
is rooted in the Father; but only in so far as the Son willingly 
and constantly acknowledges this, is the being in Him the 
expression for the fullest personal dependence on Him® 

(d) This mutual relationship between the Father and the 
Son constitutes what Jesus calls their oneness, since without 
more ado, xvii. 21, 22, it is exchanged with év efvas, and both 
are similarly put parallel with the év eivas of believers. What 
Jesus says, x. 38, of this mutual relationship is, from the 
connection, but an exposition of, and an apology for, the 
declaration: éy@ kal 6 tatnp &v éopev (ver. 30); and this 
declaration is to show how the Son, sent by God, knows 


7 Hence Jesus, in answer to His prayer, obtains everything He does from God 
(xi. 22, 41), by which He is always sure of being heard (ver. 42), because God 
likewise certainly hears Him, who does His will, because He cannot hear sinners 
(ix. 16, 81), so that His prayers always at once pass over into thanksgiving 
(vi. 11, xi. 41). Whatever, then, the Father gives Him to do, that He does in 
His name (x. 25). And thus there is here perfected, but in an absolute way, 
what was even involved in the relation of a messenger (footnote 1). Because 
the Son is in the Father, He speaks nothing of Himself (xiv. 10 ; comp. xii. 49), 
and He does nothing of Himself (viii. 28; comp. x. 32); it is involved in the 
very nature of the relation of Son, that He can do nothing of Himself (v. 19, 30 ; 
comp. footnote 3). This, however, is not thought of as a metaphysical impo- 
tence, but only moral, inasmuch as the love of the Son to the Father, by which 
His complete dependence rests on Him, leads Him to continual obedience to the 
Father, and so enables Him to be His perfect organ. 

8 The living Father can send only the living Son as His organ, but the Son 
so sent is conscious to Himself, now and continually, that He lives, because the 
Father wills that He live, and gives to Him life (vi. 57: Ga dit ray rartpa). The 
continual free joyful impulse of this consciousness is the abiding in Him, as the 
connection with ver. 56 shows that Jesus will say of Himself what implies an 
abiding in the Father, and an abiding of the Father in Him. This peculiarity 
of His life from God, and in God, cannot here be perfectly manifested to the 
disciples, when they see Him put in many ways under the conditions of their own 
earthly existence. But when He has been delivered unto death, and they see Him 
return again living, then only will they quite acknowledge Him as Son, who with 
His life is rooted in the Father alone, and is in Him (xiv, 19, 20), 
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that those who are made partakers of the Messianic salvation 
are as safe in His hand (ver. 28) as in the almighty hand of 
the Father (ver. 29). The Father is in the Son, and keeps 
only by means of His hand; the Son is in the Father, and 
keeps only by His power. The position of the Son as the 
perfect organ of the Father, implies in itself, that any separate 
working of the Father and the Son is excluded, that both are 
one in their working. It is on that account likewise but 
another expression for this unity,’ if it is said, xiv. 9, that who- 
ever has seen the Son has seen the Father, which in ver. 10 
is likewise referred back as that unity to the Son’s being in 
the Father, and the Father in the Son. Because in virtue of 
that oneness in all His working, the working of the Father is 
revealed, therefore is the Father seen in the Son as soon as 
the former is acknowledged in His specific relation to the 
Father (ver. 7). There is not required any more a theophany 
in the Old Testament fashion, as Philip desires (ver. 8); the 
perfect theophany is given in the Son, the self-manifestation 
of God in Him by whom He brings about His highest pur- 
poses of salvation. And therefore no one acknowledges the 
Father, who hath sent Him, who has not acknowledged the 
Son to be what He is, His perfect revelation (vii. 19, xv. 21). 


§ 144. The Heavenly Origin of the Son of Man. 


Jesus traces back His special knowledge of God to a seeing 
of God in His original existence with the Father, in which 
from eternity, as the object of the divine love, He possessed 
the divine glory (a). But He has come down from heaven to 
earth, because His Messianic calling required His appearing 
upon the earth (6). As He who was originally in heaven, Jesus 


9Thus neither are the words, x. 30, used of the substantial unity of both 
(comp. Kistlin, p. 93 f.), or of their identity of nature (comp. Baur, p. 357), 
nor those of xiv. 9 of their equality of nature (comp. Kostlin, p. 95), or of their 
equality in dignity (comp. Frommann, p. 390); but there is nothing said in 
either passage about the original (trinitarian) relation of the Son to the Father ; 
nay, He who appeared on the earth only speaks of Himself and of His works. 
In the latter passage especially is it evident, that what is true in a certain sense 
even of any messenger of God (xii. 45 ; comp. footnote 1), must be true in an 
absolute sense of the Son sent by God. He is the highest revelation of the 
Father, who hath sent Him. 
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is the peerless Son of man, who even now does not possess the 
divine glory, but yet is certain of constant divine miraculous 
help (c). In His earthly existence He is, like every son of 
man, put under the divine law, and looks up to the Father as 
His God, while He feels Himself a stranger in no way to 
human joys and conflicts (d). 

(a) As the living organ of the revelation of the Father, 
Jesus must know Himself as such, and this presupposes that 
He perfectly knows the Father, who is revealed in His works. 
This perfect knowledge of God, which can be compared only 
with the knowledge of the Son by the Father, because none 
other but He has it (x. 15, xvii. 25), Jesus claims for Himself, 
even in the oldest tradition (Matt. xi 27; comp. § 17, a; 
20, a); but here, too, is the point where the Johannean 
self-testimony of Jesus decisively goes beyond that of the 
Synoptists. While Jesus sinks Himself in the origin of this 
peerless knowledge of God, He is conscious that it is to be 
traced to no point in His earthly life, and to no analogy in 
the religious experience of other messengers of God. It isa 
particular fact of the past to which He points, which now 
continues (éwpaxa) in its workings. He describes it as a seeing 
of the Father unapproachable to every other (vi. 46, iii. 11; 
comp. ver. 32), which He has had with the Father Himself 
(viii. 38; comp. vi. 46, vii. 29). And He points thereby to 
a prehistorical existence with the Father, in which He has 
seen God, as the perfected hope one day in the heavenly life 
to see Him (§ 34, 0). This existence of His, which excludes 
all becoming, Jesus puts in opposition to the historical appear- 
ing of Abraham (vill. 58), and He speaks of the glory which 
He had then with the Father before the foundation of the 
world, a3 He hopes to receive it at His exaltation (xvii. 5)? 


? Although the sivas rapé rod Ocod may in itself also designate the divine send- 
ing (ix. 16, 83), yet is it, vii. 29, distinguished from it (comp. xvii. 8); and 
vi. 46 can also only designate a coming from an existence with the Father, 
because Jesus alone lays claim to it. Because He alone, in virtue of direct 
intuition, which presupposes an existence with the Father, possesses the perfect 
knowledge of God, He can announce the heavenly things, to the knowledge of 
which none can come without Him (iii. 13). On the other hand, He nowhere 
speaks of divine revelations or visions given to Him here on the earth, although 
Beyschlag, p. 96 f., undertakes to point out such. 

* Thus, as certainly as the rape ceaura refers to the exaltation to heavenly 
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This glory, which distinguishes the Being of God from all 
creatures, the Son could possess only in that prehistorical 
life, because the Father has loved the Son before the founda- 
tion of the world (ver. 24); and this love, involved in the 
nature of the paternal relation, drew Him to the Son from the 
beginning, to share all with Him (comp. § 143). Thus it is 
shown that Jesus knew Himself from eternity to be elected 
to be the object of the divine love. 

(0) If the Son was originally with the Father, then the 
sending (iii. 17) of Him is not only the commissioning of an 
earth-born one with a divine mission, but the giving up of 
the Son into the relative distance from God of an earthly 
life (ver. 16: &d«xev). The Father, from whom He is, 
because He was with Him, has sent Him (vii. 19), and so is 
He come (into the earthly world) (viii. 42: 4«w), although 
He was not é« tay Kato but é« twv advo (ver. 23), which, 
according to the connection with vv. 21, 22, can but desig- 
nate His origin from the heavenly world, to which He returns 
again at His departure (comp. iii, 31: 6 dvwOev = 6 &« Tod 
ovpavod épxopuevos). To this heavenly origin He points back, 
when His coming into the world, ze. His historical appear- 
ance (iii, 19, ix. 39, xii. 46; comp. i. 9), is preceded by ® 


life, in which He is to receive this ds, so certainly does the rapé co speak of a 
._pretemporal heavenly existence with the Father, in which He really already 
possessed it. If Beyschlag, p. 87 f., refers this passage again to the glory ideally 
suitable for Jesus, i.e. appointed for Him in the divine purposes, then has 
Scholten, p. 96, even in this explanation acknowledged the rapé oo: and the <ixov 
as containing proof for the pre-existence ; and likewise the passage viii. 58 itself 
is an explanation of the Messianic destination of Jesus approaching that of 
Beyschlag. But the ivi in it excludes every reference to a pre-existence in the 
divine purpose (yet comp. Beyschlag, p. 86); and in answer to the objection of 
the Jews (ver. 57), it claims for the historical person Jesus a prehistorical pre- 
existence without any beginning, and so even the unbelieving Jews rightly 
grounded on it a complaint of blasphemy worthy of death (ver. 59). A word of 
the Baptist, also, John has already understood in the sense that it speaks of this 
prehistorical existence of Jesus (i. 15, 30: xparas wou 77). 

3 Scholten (pp. 102, 103) mistakes the significance of this expression, in that 
he refers it to His heavenly origin, and finds himself thereby compelled to 
explain the preceding yeyévynwes (xviii. 37), in contradiction to the entirely 
synonymous yevindavas cis sé xdcwoy (xvi. 21), of a being born spiritually of God. 
That the analogous arorrtarcy eis rdv xédcmor (xvii. 18) is characterized by the 
parallel sending out of the disciples as a mission to the world entrusted to Him, 
he admits, p. 101 ; but then x. 36 must also be so understood, where, likewise, 
the sending of other messengers of God stands parallel ; and if, iii, 17, the sending 
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His going out mapa tod Ocod (xvi. 27, 28; comp. xvii. 8 = 
amo Ocod: xiii. 3, xvi. 30), or the synonymous expression, é& 
Tod matpos (xvi. 28; comp. viii. 42), which Scholten, p. 101, 
erroneously refers to the divine yévynows.* But in the same 
obedience, in which Jesus on earth showed the love of the 
Son to the Father (§ 143, c), did the Son, beloved from 
eternity, come down from heaven to fulfil the will of Him 
who sent Him (vi. 38), and this will of God was directed to 
the Messianic blessing of men, a blessing which finds its con- 
summation in the resurrection (vv. 39, 40), as also in the 
execution of the Messianic judgment, which the Father has 
committed to the Son (v. 22, 29), just because He is the Son 
of man (ver. 27). For the discharge of these tasks was 
conditioned by His earthly human appearance. 

(c) Even in John, Jesus very frequently designates Him- 
self as the Son of man (6 vids Tod avOpeérov). There can 


of the Son into the world presupposes the giving of Him (ver. 16) as, vi. 38, 
the xaraBaivey aed rov odpavod (comp. vii. 29), then that is involved in the 
peculiarity of this messenger of God, but it does not give occasion for any other 
interpretation of this formula. 

4 Any possibility to refer this otherwise than to a going out from the heavenly 
existence with the Father, is excluded by this, that to it, xvi. 28, is opposed 
the leaving of the world, and the going home to the Father (xiv. 12, 28, 
xvil. 11, 13 ; comp. vii. 33, xvi. 5, 10 ; comp. xiii. 1, 3), which doubtless must 
be understood of His exaltation to heaven (comp. xil. 23: st Wodcdu: tx rns vis, 
xiv. 2). Without taking up these decisive examples, Beyschlag, appealing 
to the figurative character of these expressions, would find the supernatural 
birth of Jesus indicated by them (pp. 79-82); and he presses the ay tv rw 
ovpay@ in iii. 13, in order to find an uninterrupted fellowship with God 
(p. 99 f. ; comp. Schenkel, p. 376). As that coming of His into the world is 
designated, in a plastic, Biblical way, as a coming down from heaven in which 
He was (comp. vi. 33-58), so this return thither (xx. 17) is spoken of as a going 
up to the Father, and, vi. 62, Jesus says of it expressly, that He goes up thither, 
where He was before. 

5 In order to give life to the world, the true bread of God must come down 
from heaven (vi. 33), in order that it may be partaken of, and so the life con- 
tained in it may be imparted to the world (vv. 50, 51, 58), or, without a figure, 
He must appear as Man among men, in order to tell them the truth (viii. 40), 
which brings life. Just because He thereby offers them salvation, He can also 
execute judgment on them, when they have decided either for or against it. 
The identification of the vids dvépaaov (v. 27) with Jesus’ standing designation of 
Himself, ¢ vids rot avbpdrov (comp. Frommann, p. 396; Beyschlag, p. 29; 
Scholten, p. 110), is not to be thereby excused, that here the expression stands 
as the predicate, since the two articles belong to the essence of that self- 
testimony (§ 16, 0), and robs the proof of its special moment which 
establishes it. 
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here be no doubt that this name has its origin in Daniel 
(§ 16, a), since the (original) Son of man, who is in heaven 
(iii, 13), necessarily brings to remembrance Dan. vii. 13, 
where one like the Son of man comes in the clouds of heaven.® 
But this passage directly shows that among the sons of men 
He is alone, because He, like no other, was originally in 
heaven (iii. 13), whither He will return again (vi. 62).7 As 
He who came from heaven, He possesses, in conformity with 
His original nature, a glory which, in His human appearance, 
is not manifest in itself, is acknowledged throughout His 
earthly activity only in the narrower circle (xii. 31; comp. 
xvii. 10), and in the wider circle will be acknowledged only 
after His death, at His glorification (xu. 23). As the Son of 
man who has come down from heaven, He waits for His 
exaltation, which is to bring round even the world itself, and 
will serve this purpose of making Him known as He is, 
according to His original Being (viii. 28). But He could 
fulfil even that peculiar calling to which His designating Him- 


6 Were, too, the form of the name, as in § 16, 0b, can but point to the 
peculiarity of the Son of man, who exists not as a son of man among others 
(v. 27), but who can say of Himself, what no other can say of himself. At 

~any rate, it sometimes appears as though this peerlessness, as § 16, ¢, lay only 
in His calling, which all confessed, yet can be applied only to one. For, 
vi. 27, it isthe Son of man who gives the imperishable food, which leads to the 
Messianic salvation, or which, by His death, brings life to the world (ver. 53) ; 
and, iii. 14, 15, that He may do this, there is appointed for Him a destiny 
already prefigured in the Old Testament, on which account even the people 
would by this name think of the Anointed One, who was to set up the everlast- 
ing kingdom (xii. 34). But if the oldest tradition, on the ground of the words 
about the second coming, expected the coming of the Son of man from heaven, 
beheld in Daniel’s prophecy only in the future, then the present use of the 
name in the mouth of Jesus by John, on the ground of the sayings explained 
in notes a, b, may contain the reference to His heavenly origin, as Daniel asserts 
it of the Messiah. 

7 Beyschlag’s assertion that, according to these passages, the Son of man pre- 
existed, an assertion which is to refer them to an ideal pre-existence (p. 29 f.), 
has but apparently an unlimited support on the words. With Him the personal 
Son of man, who came down from heaven, and goes up into heaven, is an 
entirely different subject from the heavenly Son of man in His ideal (impersonal) 
pre-existence. According to cur conception, Jesus designates His person simply, 
according to His historical appearance, by the name of Son of man, but He 
regards the latter as the identical subject of the former, as of His prehistorical 
pre-existence. Thus all those results which Beyschlag, p. 85, draws from 
vi. 62 in favour of an ideal pre-existence of Christ, fall to the ground of them- 
selves ; and since he designates this passage the key to the other passages for 
the pre-existence, his misinterpretation of them falls at the same time. 
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self as the Son of man seems sometimes to point (vi. 27, 53, 
iii. 14, 15; comp. footnote 6), only because He who was the 
Son of man had come down from heaven (comp. vi. 33, 50, 
51, 58, iii. 13), and because on Him as such the angels of 
God continually ascend and descend from the opened heavens, 
in order to bring to Him the divine miraculous help @. 52; 
comp. Matt. iv. 11)8 

(d) In consequence of His entrance on the earthly historical 
life, Jesus, like any other son of man, is put under the divine 
law (viii. 55, xv. 10), which tells Him what He is to do 
(xiv. 31), and what He is to suffer (x. 17, 18, xvi. 11). 
Even under the most pressing human impulses to act, He 
must wait till the hour appointed by God for Him to act is 
come (ii. 4, vil. 8; comp. ver. 10; xi.6; comp. Matt. iv. 3, 4, 
and therewith § 18,0). Although in virtue of His original 
existence with the Father He possesses full knowledge of 
God, which enables Him at any time to proclaim the truth, 
yet must He always receive the command from the Father 
what He is to speak (xii. 49, 50), and He speaks only what 
He has heard of the Father (v. 30, viii. 26, 28, 40, xv. 15), 
and He gives only, further, the words which He has received 
of the Father (xvii. 8), because even His words are but the 
fulfilment of the calling which God has given Him.’ As the 


8 Christ’s miraculous works thereby appear as works given Him by God for 
the discharge of His calling as Son of man. As the Son of God, He could, in 
conformity with His nature, do nothing without the Father ; as the Son of man, 
who as such no longer possesses the divine glory (xvii. 5), can He do nothing 
without the divine miraculous help; but now the Son of man, who by His 
origin and His calling stands alone among the children of men, is from the very 
beginning of His official activity (é@7° apr) sure of this constant divine 
miraculous help. 

®t is clear from this, that Jesus, by free moral self-determination, realized 
(§ 142, c, footnote 7) in His earthly life the nature of the relation of Son, by 
which He could do nothing of Himself (v. 19, 30 ; comp. § 143, 6, footnote 3). 
To be sure, it is the highest freedom for Him to do the Fathevr’s will (iv. 34), 
yet He speaks of the fulfilling His will (v. 30, vi. 38), and of seeking His honour 
(vii. 18, viii. 49, 50), as one to whom the conquering of His own will and self- 
secking is a moral task, as it is to others. Although He was from eternity the 
object of the divine love, yet must He earn it ever afresh by His own loving 
obedience (x. 17, 18, xv. 10). Although in virtue of His calling He can be 
certain of constant divine help, yet must He make Himself worthy of it, by 
acting in a way well-pleasing to God (villi. 29). But on that account, like any 
other man, may He Jook for a reward for discharging the task given Him. 
Although originally He possessed the divine glory (xvii. 24), and may therefore 
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Son, clothed from eternity with the divine glory, Jesus cannot 
certainly be thought of in the position in contrast to God in 
which man stands in contrast with God. It is, on the other 
hand, quite intelligible how the Son, become man, having 
entered into all the conditions of the human life, must show 
Himself as such also in contrast with God, speaks of the 
only God (v. 44), the true God (xvii. 3), designates Him as 
His God (xx. 17), honours Him (viii. 49), and prays to Him 
Gv. 22, xii. 27, xvii. 1 ff; comp. vi. 11, xi. 41, 42). Only 
as such can he designate the Father as the greater (xiv. 28).° 
It is but the other side of this true human position towards 
God, if the world touches Him all round in the same way as 
it does all other men.’ Because with conscious consent to 
the divine will (vi. 38) He left the heavenly existence with 
the Father along with His glory, He must also be introduced 
into the divine consciousness as into the sensibility of the 
world of the sons of men. 


§ 145. The Incarnation of the Logos. 


John has shown in his Gospel that Jesus is the Messiah, or 
the Son of God, while he narrates how he had seen in the 
earthly life of Jesus the divine glory of the Only-begotten (qa). 


look for His final heavenly glory, in conformity with His nature, yet He hopes 
for it only as the reward for the discharge of His earthly calling (xiii. 32, 
xvii. 4,5; comp. § 103, d; 120, d). 

10 While it would be an incongruity, bordering on blasphemy, to seek to 
establish this for any other man, it yields a good sense, if the Son, who origin- 
ally (in His heavenly existence with the Father) was equal to God in glory, 
claims that all who really love Him are to rejoice at His return to the Father, 
as He Himself rejoiced at it (comp. xvii. 13), because His going to the Father, 
throned in glory, made Him a partaker of that glory. Jesus accepts divine 
worship only (xx. 28) when, after His resurrection, He is on His way to His 
heavenly glory (ver. 17), in which He is to receive the full divine honour after 
finishing His Messianic work (v. 23; comp. § 148, 0). 

1 Hence is He subjected to the natural changes of human impulses. He is 
gladdened in fellowship with His disciples (xv. 11; comp. xvii. 33); the pain 
of a dear friend (xi. 8, 5, 836; comp. xiii. 23) draws tears from Him (xi, 35). 
The irritation to which He yields at the grave of His friend (xi. 33, 38), His 
higher peace of soul, in which He overcomes all anxiety and restlessness 
(xiv. 27), as also the deep shudder which seized His soul at the sight of 
- death, and which must be conquered by prayer and resignation to the divine 
will (xii. 27; comp. xiii, 21, xviii, 11), show that in His earthly life He felt 
Himself quite as a man. 
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In order to designate the original nature of this Son of God, 
he calls Him, by an Old Testament expression, the Word, 
which had been from the very beginning the medium of creation 
and of revelation (b). As the Son of God was manifested by 
His appearance in flesh, so this Logos became flesh, and 
thereby the object of concrete perception (c). The idea of the 
communication of the Spirit in baptism is not irreconcilable, 
in the evangelist’s conception, with these suppositions, if it is 
not even expressly brought about by them (qd). 

(a) If the evangelist, by means of his Gospel, would lead his 
readers to a belief in the Messiahship of Jesus (xx. 31: 670 
*Inoots éotly 6 Xpioros), this cannot have the same meaning 
for him, who writes for Gentile-Christian readers, as in the 
first evangelists (§ 136,d). If he more exactly designates the 
exalted One as the Son of God, then this name in his mouth 
is not, as in that of the Jews (i. 34, 50, xi. 27), simply a 
Messianic title of honour, but, on the ground of Jesus’ self- 
manifestation developed in the Gospel, it designates the eternal 
Son of God sent by God from heaven to accomplish the 
Messianic work (i. 4, 10, 14). In the light of this, John has 
acknowledged that the Old Testament prophets, when they 
prophesied of the Messiah, spoke of this eternal Son of God, 
and saw (xu. 41) that original glory proper to Him (xvii. 
5, 24). John also yet preserves the original significance of 


1 It is therefore quite the same whether the Christian confession is thus 
formulated,—that Jesus is the Son of God (I. iv. 15, v. 5),—or that He is the 
Christ (I. v. 1), without John’s giving any other signification to this name 
(against Biedermann, p. 256), and that, as Gess, p. 530, asserts, after the 
example of the false teachers. If the apostle hence characterizes the anti- 
christian false doctrines of his time, that they deny that Jesus is the Christ 
(I. ii. 22; comp. iv. 8), then he understands by this that those doctrines deny 
that Jesus is a person with the original divine nature, which, with him, as in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 118, 0), the name of son designates ; and because 
any other than the Son promised in the Old Testament, and made manifest in 
Jesus, can be only a lying fiction, so those false teachers, when they speak of a 
Xpirés or vids, yet have not throughout the Son (I. ii. 23). The ordinary name 
"Ingots Xpoces (1. 17, xvii. 3; I. ii. 1, iv. 2, v. 6; I. 7) has won for the apostle a 
special meaning, inasmuch as, in opposition to those false teachers, it expresses 
the identity of Jesus with the promised Messiah (in his own sense), on which 
account he is in the habit of so designating the (eternal) Son of God by a more 
solemn term (6 vids adrod “Inoods Xpords: I. i. 3, iii. 28, v. 20; comp. 1.1.7; 
II. 3). But the name 6 Xpierds alone occurs only II. 9 (comp. § 134, a, foot- 
note 1); and it is there, too, expressly emphasized, that in the doctrine of this 
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the name of son (§ 17), since, i. 4, x. 14, the relation of 
Christ’s sonship is urged in order to magnify the greatness of 
the sacrifice which God has made in His mission into the 
world (comp. § 77,c). He is likewise called, on that account, 
ver. 9, the Only-begotten, for whom the sitting down at the 
right hand of God is no longer emphasized as specially charac- 
teristic, but His resting in the bosom of the Father (i. 18), 
because this latter is the sign of the closest relation of love 
(comp. xiii. 23).? To be sure, it corresponds to this relation of 
love (comp. § 144, a), that the Father pours out all His glory 
on the Only-begotten (i. 14: dofav as povoyevods mapa 
matpos). And because the apostle has beheld this glory, he 
can point out the revelation of it in the earthly historical life 
of Jesus. In the great miracles of divine power, as also in 


Xpioros one has the Son, and in Him the Father. Jesus, on the other hand, is 
usually called 6 vits rot Oot (I. iii. 8, iv. 10, v. 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 20), or the Son 
simply (I. ii. 22, 23, 24, iv. 14, v. 12; II. 9). 

* There is by no means involved, as Baur, p. 357, supposes, even in the very 
designation as povoyev4s, the idea of generation, whether we think by it, with 
Scholten, p. 82, of a generation in the metaphysical sense, or, with Beyschlag, 
p. 154, of supernatural generation. Rather, I. iv. 9f., as John iii. 16, 18 (comp. 
§ 143, a), the context shows that the soveysv4s designates the Son only as the 
only, and therefore as the highest, object of the divine love, whom to give up 
was love’s greatest sacrifice. On the other hand, the idea of yevvicbos tx rod 
©<ov, elsewhere common to the apostle, is never transferred to Christ. As, i, 18, 
participation in the divine kingly glory is no more mentioned, as elsewhere 
throughout, as a characteristic for the exalted Son, who alone is spoken of here 
(against Beyschlag, p. 151; Schenkel, p. 375; Gess, p. 562), so the name xvpios, 
which designates the Messianic lordship of the exalted Christ, does not at all 
oceur in the Epistles (II. 3, zvpiov is false). Only in the Gospel is Jesus some- 
times, as in Luke (§ 138, a, footnote 1), in the narrative parts called 6 xdpios 
(iv. 1, vi. 28, xi. 2, xx. 18, 20, xxi. 7, 12). The address dpe, and the self- 
designation derived from that (xiii. 13-16, xv. 20), has, besides xx. 28, nothing 
to do with its specific position of honour (comp. § 18, d). 

3 To connect rapé with wovoyzvevs, by which it will be said: the Only-begotten 
of the Father (comp. Schultz as above, p. 211), is unquestionably contrary to 
the language. But, in general, the words are not about the concrete person of 
the Only-begotten, although Gess, p. 559, yet’ simply explains them as though 
the words were rod wovoy. The expression designates a glory so great as none 
but an only-begotten Son of the Father can have it, inasmuch as the Father 
rnakes the only Son the exclusive possessor of all He has (comp. Scholten, p. 81). 
And this glory, no doubt, by no means consists of the grace and truth (comp. 
Neander, p. 884, and Beyschlag, p. 170), or of His special fellowship with the 
Father (Gess, p. 561), but in the fulness of all the glorious divine attributes, — 
in particular, of the omnipotence and the omniscience. We have accordingly 
in John not the sharply-outlined Pauline idea of de (§ 76, d), but the early 
apostolic one (comp. § 118, c, footnote 7). 
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the ever fresh tokens of His divine omniscience, has Jesus 
revealed His, glory (ii. 11; comp. xi. 4, xvii. 10);* so that 
the Gospel can conclude with the confession of His Godhead 
(xx. 28), and therewith complete its proof that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, 2.e. (in his sense) the eternal divine Son of 
God. It is true John would not by that say that Jesus 
possessed, even in His earthly life, the do&a peculiar to Him 
from the beginning (xvii. 5), as Kostlin, p. 150, and even 
Scholten, p. 105, maintain ; for he even speaks of an exaltation 
to glory which awaited Him only after His death (vii. 39, 
xii. 16: d0facOfAvat). But the Father, who is said to do 
these almighty works and to speak these omniscient words, has 
therewith given to Him a reflection of that glory (xvii. 22), in 
order to bear witness thereby to the world of that glory, which 
originally belonged to Him as the only-begotten Son, and 
which He had laid aside in His earthly existence. Only 
because it depends on the evangelist so to prove the one by 
the other, the facts of His life, which even the oldest tradition 
in substance knew, appear here in a light which at times 
seems to deny the actual humanity of the Son of God. 

(b) The Son of God, who at the conclusion of the Gospel is 
addressed as Qeds (xx. 28), must naturally have been from the 


4 The first of these tokens was like a miracle of creative power, by which wine 
came to be where water had been (ii. 9). The two healings of the sick, iy. 53, 
y. 8, were done by a simple almighty word, which had effect partly in the 
distance, partly in His immediate presence. In the distribution of the bread 
and the walking on the lake (chap. vi.), Jesus showed a divine lordship over the 
elements. By the healing of the blind man by Jesus only an unheard-of thing 
is narrated (ix. 82), by which a new creation of the sight, denied to the blind 
man, was brought about; and finally, the work of God (v. 21) in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead (xi. 43). Plainly this definite number of seven great miraculous 
works of God are selected in order to point out in each a token of His divine 
omnipotence from another side, as, § 143, b, there are tokens of His original 
divine nature. The same is true of the proof of His omniscience. Jesus, as 
the heart-searcher (comp. I. iii. 20), knew what is in man (ii. 25), and verifies 
this ever afresh (i. 43, 48, iv. 35, v. 42, vi. 15, 61, vii. 19, viii. 40). He knew 
beforehand the most secret development in men (vi. 64, 70, xiii. 11); He divined 
the thoughts of the disciples (xvi. 19), and they therefore acknowledge His 
omniscience (ver. 30 ; comp. xxi. 17). He knew all secrets (i. 49, 51, iv. 19, 29, 
xi. 4, 14, 15), and He knew all the future (xviii. 4 ; comp. ii. 19, ili, 14, vii. 33, 
xii. 35, xiii, 1, 838). The whole history of His suffering is thereupon set forth to 
show how all His words were fulfilled (xviii, 1-3; comp, xiii. 26, xviii. 4-7; 
comp. x. 18, xviii. 8, 9; comp. xvi. 32, xvii. 12, xviii. 10-27 ; comp. xiii. 38, 
xviii, 28-xix, 16; comp. xii, 32, 33, xvill. 32, xx. 8, 9; comp. ii. 19). 


~ 
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very beginning in the divine nature (Ocds jv, i. 1). He is 
indeed come into the world for this purpose, that He, who was 
Himself the true God, may make known Him that is true 
(I. v. 20). But then He must also have been from eternity 
as God Himself (I. i. 2, 13,14: 6 aw apyis)® No clearer 
evidence can be given for the fact, that the name of son did 
not by itself designate the original nature of Christ (note a), 
than that John searches for a special designation for the nature 
of the Son of God in His eternal existence with the Father, 
and His living mutual fellowship with Him (i. 1: apds tov 
Ocov; comp. I. i. 2). But such a designation can he find 
only in the Old Testament, which, according to his conception, 
had already prophesied of the eternal Son. Here he found 
with God from the beginning His word mentioned in many 
ways as living, operative.’ Nay, since it is even the nature 


® The tautology, which arises from referring the odres to God, is not removed 
by arbitrarily supplying : that is to say, only the Father of Jesus Christ (comp. 
Huther in loc.), although God has never before been so designated. Rather has 
He, according to the current interpretation, been twice so called, Him that is true ; 
and that by Him that is true, the true God is meant, what is now to be once 
more confirmed has been d@ priori presupposed without more ado. But the 
contrast in ver. 21 of ¢/3#a« can prove nothing, since what is dealt with in this 
verse is ever how we can come to the lerlowledge of the true God. But Gess, 
p. 587, reasons from éy c@ &anéwa, to which, according to the correct interpreta- 
tion, 2v <@ vig is and must be in apposition, because the meaning that the Son is 
the medium of our existence in God runs counter to the whole Johannean use of 
speech (comp. § 149, c, footnote 8). 

6 It is to no purpose denied by Reuss (ii. pp. 438, 489 [H. T. ii. 391, 392)), 
that a7 dps is to be taken in the absolute sense. The beginning can be but 
that point of time at which our thinking in general begins. As there is no such 
point, —because to any such point of time another such can be thought of as 
antecedent, —there is involved in it the idea of eternity a parte ante. In another 
way is this expressed in the Gospel by a play on Gen. i. 1: in this way, that at 
the beginning of the divine creation, from which the Scriptures begin, He did 
not in any way come into existence, but He was (i. 1: tv 2px av). But this 
was already given to the evangelist, by the testimony of Jesus about Himself 
($ 144, a). 

7 It must be regarded as acknowledged, that in all Old Testament expressions 
about that word there is yet no hypostatizing of it implied, but only a poetical 
objectivizing of it (comp. Gess, p. 625 f.). Even the term 7 ND in the 


Targums designates but the revelation which God gives of Himself by means of 
His Word i in the world, and which has on that account divine authority (Deut. 

xyili. 19; 1 Kings ee 50) and divine energy (Gen. xxxix. 2,21; 2 Sam. vi. 7), 
without its being thought of as having an independent life (comp. Gess, p. 658). 
But the way in which the Word of God is here conceived of shows plainly, that 
if John sought in the Old Testament for an attestation of the prehistorical 
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of the Word to reveal the inner mind of Him who speaks, so it 
was easy to find the Son, who by His appearance on the earth 
had been the Revealer of the Father (§ 143, d), designated by 
this Word of God. When now,in the Prologue of the Gospel, 
he will establish the proper point of view to look on the Son 
of God in His historical appearance, he infers from this that 
the Logos was in the beginning with God (i. 1, 2); and when, 
in the Epistles, he will express in one word what the eye- 
witnesses of His life have acknowledged as His original 
nature, he calls Him the Word (I. i. 1). But everything 
which he, proceeding from the statements of the words of 
Christ, teaches of this Logos, is now taken simply from the 
teaching of the Old Testament about the word of God. As 
the world of God was created by it (Ps. xxxii. 6; comp. 
Gen. 1.), so the Logos is the medium of creation, in that the 
world and all which was made was made by Him (1.3, 10; 
comp. § 79,c; 103,6; 118,d). That the materials, in what 
was thus created, are included, is, to be sure, not said; but it 
is not also to be excluded by reflections so foreign as Scholten, 
p. 83, inserts. As, further, the Word of God comes to the 
prophets (Jer. i. 4, 11, i. 1),—-nay, is seen by them (Isa. ii. 1),, 
—then have the prophets beheld the glory of the Logos 
(xii. 41), and He has become the medium of all revelations 
of God generally from the very beginning (i. 4, 9: 70 dds 
existence of the Son, whom he had acknowledged as the perfect revelation of 
God, he could find it only in what was there said of the Word of God. The 
experience of the living energy of this Word could not lead to a hypostatizing of 
it ; but if John had learned to acknowledge the Son of God as the independent 
(personal) organ of God’s revelation, the Son who from the beginning was with 
the Father, and from this point of view read the Old Testament (perhaps with 
the former interpretation of the Targums), which was to testify of the Son (John 
y. 34), then must he have been led thereby to take that living Word of God for 
a designation of this Son of God. If the author of the Apocalypse had designated 
the exalted Christ as the Word of God, which makes known the (judicial) will 
of God, while it executes it (§ 134, d, footnote 5), then might the evangelist find 
in the Old Testament Word of God the designation of the nature of the eternal 
Son of God in His prehistorical existence. 

8 The Word of God is in the New Testament often enough called simply the 
Word (§ 46, a; 89, a; 189, b, footnote 2); and when John wished to express, 
that he did not mean a single word, which had proceeded from God, Imt the 
(personal) Word having life in Himself (i. 4), such a Word as He had acknow- 
ledged in Jesus (v. 26, vi. 57), he had to designate Him as the Word simply, 


the Word which was not a Asyos Ozod, but was itself of divine nature (@eds jy 6 
Asyes: 1. 1). 
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tov avOpéreav). Therefore is Israel, in which God had His 
specific place for revelation, become the very people of the 
Logos (i. 11; comp. § 79,¢; 118,d). Of the ways by which 
Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews were led by inference 
backwards to the eternal divine nature and working of the 
Son (§ 79, 103, 118), there is in John, whose entire spiritual 
way is otherwise far removed from such reflections (§ 141, 0), 
as little any trace as in the author of the Apocalypse (§ 134, d). 
rather the way in which the Prologue refers & priori to the 
history of creation points plainly enough to the Old Testament 
origin of His ideas.® 

(c) The sending of the only-begotten Son is never by John, 
as with Paul (§ 79, ¢; 103, c), put in the point of view of a 
humiliation ; it has rather helped to reveal Him as to His 


9 It is of decisive importance that one be quite clear that the Johannean 
expressions about the Divine Being who was in the beginning with God, so long 
as one allows the evangelist to regard the words of Christ in his Gospel to be 
bona fide the words of the historical Jesus, cannot possibly be the result of any 
a priori speculation about the nature of God, as Frommann, starting from the idea 
that God is love, ascribes (pp. 105, 184-137) to the apostle. Only if one regards 
the Fourth Gospel as a conscious invention of a Christian Gnostic of the second 
century, who puts his philosophical theories into the mouth of Jesus, has one a 
right to ask where he got the idea of a divine mediatory Being, whose incarna- 
tion he believes he finds in Jesus. But then, moreover, the idea of a God hid 
in Himself, who needs an intermediate being for His activity in the world (comp. 
Késtlin, pp. 85-89; Baur, p. 356), contradicts the idea of the evangelist, who 
by no means shrinks from assuming a direct activity of God in the world (v. 17, 
21, vi. 37, 44f., 65, xvii. 11), as Reuss himself admits, in that he finds an incon- 
sequent carrying through of the speculative premiss of the Johannean theology 
(ii. pp. 482, 440 f. [E. T. ii. 386, 893 f.]). But for him who holds the words of 
Christ in the Gospel to be trustworthy as regards their essential contents, the 
inquiry has lost all significance, whether it was the Alexandrian doctrine of 
wisdom, or Philo’s doctrine of the Logos—about which even yet it is disputed 
whether it regarded the Logos as really hypostatized and a Divine Being—that 
could have led the apostle to those statements, since the premises for them are 
completely given in what the evangelist regarded as the words and deeds of the 
historical Jesus. It might therefore at most be made a question, as even Baur, 
p. 853, in principle admits, whether the apostle had borrowed the name of 
Logos, which he gives to the Son of God in His prehistorical existence, from a 
philosophy then in vogue (comp. Schmid, ii. p. 368 ; Lutterbeck, p. 264). To 
be sure, a comparison of the terms used by Philo very little coincides here, since 
in his use of the word Aéyos the significations Reason and Word are interchanged, 
while with John only the latter is confessedly admissible. But the current 
assertion, that the way in which John presupposes the name as known points to 
some such borrowing (comp. also Baur, p. 353), overlooks the fact that this 
method of designation must have been known from the teaching activity of the 
author. 
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true nature (I. iii. 8, 5), and thus was He glorified among the 
believers who acknowledged His glory (xi. 4, xvii. 10; comp. 
also note a).° Those who recognised His revelation confess 
now that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (I. iv. 2; IL. 7). 
For the apostle everything depends on this coming of the Son 
of God in the flesh; for only thereby is the fact on which 
salvation is grounded, the fact, namely, that the Father hath 
sent the Son, become a matter of objective perception (I. iv. 14: 
tefedueOa). But it is not thereby said that the divine Logos 
has clothed Himself only with an earthly material, mortal 
body (Késtlin, p. 139; Scholten, p. 94), far less than with 
an apparent body, which Baur, p. 364, finds in vi. 19, vil. 
10, 15, viii. 59 (comp. on the other hand, my joh. Lehrb. 
p. 253 f.). To be sure, the body of Jesus is regarded as the 
temple (ii. 21) in which the divine Logos has made His 
dwelling, as Jehovah once found in the tabernacle a place 


10 As God, because He isa spirit, and therefore bound to no locality (iv. 24, 21), 
therefore cannot be seen with the bodily eye (i. 4, 12, 20), so naturally the Son 
of God also, because He is the divine Logos, and the nature of the Logos is 
self-evidently spiritual (comp. vi. 63), is not in Himself visible. Yet the 
eye-witnesses of the earthly life of Jesus testify that (in consequence of His 
manifestation of Himself and His miraculous works) His eternal Logos nature’ 
became (I. i. 1) capable of being heard and seen by them (notice the perfects: 
axnniaucy . . . twpéxamsy) When in the closest intercourse with Him (ai weipes 
jay e~nragnoay), being an object of their attentive contemplation é:érda:, as 
throughout in contradistinction from ép¢v, from perception by the senses (comp. 
i, 82, 38, iv. 85, vi. 5, xi. 45, i. 4, 14). 

11 These expressions will not set forth the body of Jesus as a real body in 
contradistinetion to a docetic one (comp. Lutterbeck, p. 277) ; they will rather 
prove that in the human person of Jesus, who was on that account called Jesus 
Christ (comp. footnote 1), the Christ or the eternal Son of God is come in the 
flesh, without our being capable on that account, with Gess, p. 509, to put 
Xpirsv into the predicate (that He is the Christ come in the flesh), which is 
very doubtful on account of the want of the article. It opposes in that way 
the false teachers, who distinguished between the higher aeon Christ and the 
human Jesus, and would concede only a temporary union between them (as 
Hilgenfeld, p. 244, imputes even to our author), and makes prominent as 
against them that He is come (by baptism) in water and (by His death) in 
blood (I. v. 6), and therefore even before baptism and even in death was He 
the Son of God manifested in the flesh. The odx ¢y ca Harr povey is simply 
explained in this way, that the false teachers could yet ascribe this in a certain 
sense, and éy ra aac: was specially decisive. herewith falls the only reason 
which Gess, p. 518, can adduce against this the only interpretation conformable 
to the word and the fact ; and that the reference to the baptism which Jesus 
introduced presupposes the most arbitrary assumptions, Gess, p. 519 f., shows 
clearly enough. 
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for His manifestation. on the earth (i. 14: éoxyvacey év 
jtv). But the flesh, which forms the material substance of 
this body, is with John, as everywhere in the early apostolic 
system of doctrine, animated flesh, and the life of this flesh is 
not the bearer only of the physical, but also of the spiritual 
life in man (§ 27, 0, c)." The Logos come in the flesh is 
therefore become man in the fullest sense (comp. also Bieder- 
mann, p. 255). It is not said that the Logos took flesh 
(which might, perhaps, be docetically misunderstood), but 
that the Logos became flesh (i. 14); that He therefore 
became something else than He was before, as also the sub- 
ject of the historical life of Jesus is never designated as the 
Logos, and a Logos extra carnem is never assumed alongside 
the Logos in carne (as Beyschlag, p. 173, would have it). As 
Logos the Son of God was a purely spiritual Being, and He 
became a Being in flesh, 7. a Being who had the earthly 
material nature in His body, and can be on that account the 
object of bodily perception. The evangelist throughout 
speaks without reserve of His earthly home (i. 46, 47, vii. 
41, 52; comp. iv. 44), of His mother and His brethren 
Gi i512, vu. 3, 10, xix. 25,'26;,comp. 1. 46, vi. 42). ‘Then 
odpé is only that which is born of the flesh (ili. 6), and the 


12 To be sure, vi. 63, cap% forms only the earthly material body in opposition 
to the spiritual, and, viii. 15, xara ci» cdpxa, like xar’ opu (vil. 24), designates 
judging according to the outward, external appearance. But, i. 13, a &anua is 
ascribed to the ea, which can only be the fleshly impulse by means of the soul 
(comp. I. ii. 16). Thus, too, a real human shuddering is ascribed to the soul 
of Christ ; and if the same is elsewhere said of His spirit (xiii. 21, xi. 33), then 
this cannot be the rv:iuz« of the Logos (Késtlin, p. 141; Scholten, p. 113), but 
only the v:du« constituting the human soul (§ 27, c). On the other hand, as 
little of the specifically Pauline cap% (§ 68) is found in John as anywhere in the 
early apostolic system of doctrine, as it has often yet without more ado been 
drawn in to ili, 6, where but the bodily birth, which conditions the earthly 
sensuous life, is contrasted with the spiritual second birth. The tribouia ris 
cupxis (I. ii. 16) is not the sinful lust as such, but the lust of the flesh in the 
narrower sense, as even its conjunction with the lust of the eye shows. 

13 The incarnation is not here to be described, which indeed (i. 9-12) is pre- 
supposed, since only He who has become flesh can come historically, be in the 
world, can be known and accepted. Rather from the context only those sides 
of it are to be made prominent by which a concrete beholding of the invisible 
Logos can come about (comp. Gess, p. 553). But if vaca cap% designates every 
man, in so far as he is a fleshly nature (xvii. 2; comp. § 27, a), then cap 
zyivero can but designate that He became a being whose characteristic peculiarity 
it is to have in Himself cap. 
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Logos has become capé."* But the identical subject of the 
original Logos-nature (Xpuorés) and of the historical flesh- 
nature (Incods) is the only-begotten Son of God. 

(d) In John, too, the Baptist testifies that he saw the 
Spirit descend on Jesus (i. 32, 33; comp. § 18, a); and Jesus 
seems Himself to refer to this consecration of the Spirit at 
His baptism (x. 36: #ylacev).” Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, that the evangelist explains, ili. 34, even the com- 
munication of the Spirit narrated by the Baptist, according to 
his conception of i. 32, 33, in this way, that the Spirit comes 
down on Jesus not to unite Himself with Him, but to abide 
upon Him (pévov én’ adrév), ze. in order to give Him steadily 
the miraculous help, and the knowledge of what He has to 
speak and to do according to the will of God (§ 144, ¢, d). 
In this sense the saying of Jesus, i. 52, is but another form 
of the idea of that constant equipment and strengthening for 
the exercise of the activity of His Messianic calling, of which 
the incarnate Logos stood in need just as did the Son of man 
of Christ’s words who came down from heaven. To be sure, 


14 Since John knew and presupposed the Synoptic Gospels, it would be 
strange enough to ascribe to him, that he had to enter a protest if Jesus is 
spoken of in the mouths of the people as the son of Joseph of Nazareth, 
if he was not to be a witness against the miraculous birth at Bethlehem. 
For His incarnation the question whether He was naturally or supernaturally 
begotten makes no difference, as the incarnation depends on a fleshly birth as 
such, 

15 Neither is the Spirit the Logos, who in baptism is united with the man 
Jesus (comp. Hilgenfeld, p. 254 f.), nor is that descent of the Spirit set forth as 
a mere vision of the Baptist (comp. Baur, p. 366 f.), to indicate to him that 
Jesus from the first dwelt in the Spirit (Neander, p. 887 ; Messner, p. 366), or 
that it is He who is to communicate the Spirit (Kostlin, p. 144). For, apart 
from the fact that a token cannot designate anything strange or opposed to the 
thing designated, the Baptist designates Jesus as One who had actually received 
the Spirit only without measure (iii. 34). If, then, it is here referred to this 
communication of the Spirit, that He whom God sent speaks the words of God, 
then that seems, at any rate, to involve a contradiction to Jesus’ testimony 
regarding Himself, according to which His higher knowledge comes from His 
prehistorical existence with the Father (§ 144, a), and to the doctrine built 
thereupon of the Logos, who appeared in the man Jesus, having become flesh, 
inasmuch as Jesus’ activity in the execution of His calling is never traced back to 
His higher nature, but to the preparation of the Spirit, which is different from 
the prophetic only in degree. But, closely connected with this, the idea is put 
into the mouth of the Baptist, by which He, who came from above, has seen and 
heard what He has testified (vv. 31, 32), soin the consciousness of the evangelist 
the two ideas at least cannot have been felt to be contradictory, 
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it corresponds neither with the immediate unity of the Son 
with the Father (§ 143, ¢, d), which comes out so strongly in 
the self-testimony of Jesus, to think of the relation of both 
being mediated by the Spirit ; nor could the apostle, with his 
tendency to point out the marks of His original glory as 
Logos given in the historical life of the Son of God (note a), 
have any interest in this to follow further the traces of His 
truly human life in the incarnate One, which made Him 
require such constant activity of the Spirit. Hence these 
doctrinal elements, that rest on a true remembrance of the 
words of the Baptist, or that have come to him by tradition, 
continue with him in a sort of isolation,—an isolation which 
almost makes them appear as a contradiction to the ideas 
eurrent with Him, while they yet, although not expressly 
brought about by them, involve to his consciousness no such 
contradiction. 


CVE ASR a Rael 
THE SALVATION IN CHRIST. 


§ 146. Christ the Life of the World. 


As the Messiah, Jesus brings the highest saving blessing, 
which John designates as eternal life, and likes best to think 
of as now present (a). But eternal life consists in the living 
contemplative knowledge of God, as Christ has had it from 
eternity (0). To bring life to the world by means of this 
knowledge has He been sent, and He therefore calls Himself 
the bread of life (c). But He also imparts this life by His 
quickening word, whose contents form the powerfully energetic 
revelation of God (d). 

(a) Even with John, Jesus begins with the proclamation 
that the kingdom of God is at hand, and it is now therefore 
important to fulfil the conditions under which only can one 
have a share in it (iii, 3,5; comp. § 13). If the idea of the 
kingdom of God, as the saving blessing brought by Christ, 
falls latterly entirely in abeyance, and instead of it the idea of 
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life, or of eternal life, comes uniformly in its place,’ then this 
latter, even, in the oldest tradition of Jesus’ words, designates 
the salvation prepared for the individual in the kingdom of 
God (§ 34, b); and it corresponds simply to the tendency of 
John’s writings, directed as these are to the subjective Christian 
life (xx. 31; I. i. 3, 4), if, in the words of Christ, as in the 
Epistles, the highest blessing is brought forward exclusively 
from the side on which it is realized in the individual. But 
as in the synoptical preaching of Jesus the kingdom of God is 
not only future, but even already present (§ 15, c), so with 
John also is the eternal life, which the Messiah came to bring, 
not only a blessing of the other and future life, but also of this 
and the present life. The believer Aas eternal life (iil. 36, 
v.24, vi. 47, 54, xx. 81; I v. 12, 13), He has already 
passed from death to life (v. 24; I. ii. 14). Bodily death 
cannot stop the continuance of this life (xi. 25), for that life 
death is as though it did not exist (vi. 50, 51, 58, viii. 51, 52, 
xi. 26); the resurrection is no more the condition, but the result 
of that life (vi. 40, 54). What has till now been the highest 
promise of God has now been fulfilled (I. 11. 25). This idealism, 
which beholds the ideal already realized in the present, we 
have learned to know in manifold forms as the charac- 
teristic aspect of the method of apostolic teaching (§ 51, c; 
96,0; 104, d; 117, @), but it is implied in the speciality of 
the Johannean theology (§ 141, c), that it here comes into 
stronger prominence than anywhere else.” 

(>) If John had found in the contemplative knowledge of 
Christ, and of the revelation of God given in Him, the highest 

' Only in xviii. 36 does Jesus speak of His kingdom, which is not of a worldly 
kind ; but here there is no thought of the Messianic kingdom, but He has only 
in view thereby an explanation for the Gentile, in which sense Jesus might call 
Himself a king in a spiritual kingdom, which comprehends all friends of the 
truth. By John, @#% in the absolute sense, and wh aidvoz, are constantly used 
promiscuously (ili. 86, v. 39, 40, vi. 58, 54; I. i. 2, iii, 14, 15, v. 11-18), as 
§ 34, 6 (comp. in Paul, § 65, d). 

? Since Col. iii. 3 is quite different (comp. § 104, d), so only in John is eternal 
life, according to its true nature, thought of as beginning here, and it forms 
thereby the specific saving blessing. What Peter proclaimed as the second birth 
to hope (§ 50, 6), what James as the engrafting of the perfect law (§ 52, 6), what 
Paul as justification and new creation by the grace of God (§ 82, 84), what the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as the rzaziwors in the New Covenant (§ 123), in order to 


characterize the salvation come with Christ for the individual, that appears in 
John as the bestowal of the highest blessing by Him, eternal life, 
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blessedness (§ 141, 0), then must he too see in it the eternal 
life, which the Messiah had come to bring. That is eternal 
life, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ His 
messenger (xvil. 3), he says in a passage where it was 
important to show by a convincing explanation of the eternal 
life how the communication of it (ver. 2) must tend to the 
glory of God (ver. 1). This highest saving blessing was not 
only not yet given to the world, it was not even as yet once 
made known to it. It is true that elsewhere the thought is 
not foreign to the New Testament, that in the vision of God 
the highest blessedness of eternal life lies in the future world 
(§ 34, b; 99, 6; 126, d; 132, d); but there was as yet 
awanting any view to show how eternal blessed life was given 
with this vision of God. But now the Son of God was come, 
who possessed this highest good; for He had said of Himself, 
that the Father had given to Him to have life in Himself, as 
He Himself only had it in Himself (v. 26, vi. 57). As an 
eternal life was this life made known to the eye-witnesses of 
His earthly walk (I. i 2: 4 fan épavepoOn . . . Kat 
amayyéArouev tuiv tHyv Conv thy ai@viov), as He had 
testified of it as a life from the very beginning (6 #v a7’ 
apxys: ver. 1), and therefore also as a life not to be lost, and 
as a blessed life, as it was led in living fellowship with the 
Father (71s jv mpos Tov watépa: ver. 2; comp. John i. 1, 2); 
but what was the essential contents of this life is clear from 
this, that He had again and again pointed back to this, how 
He had beheld God in His original existence with the Father, 
and He traced His peculiar knowledge of God back to this 
beholding Him (§ 144, a). But even in His earthly life all 


3 In xvii. 6 the tye os @eZueu of ver. 4 is resumed by tpuvépwrd cov rd dvoun, SO 
that here too the glory of God consists in bringing about the true knowledge of 
God. Since eternal life is undoubtedly thought of as spiritual, it was natural 
for John throughout to regard this moment in the spiritual life as the real nature 
of it,—a moment which, according to his individuality, generally appeared to 
him as the ruling central-point of the total spiritual life, and in which he had 
experienced the deepest deliverance from his spiritual needs through Christ, had 
found and laid hold on the highest salvation. 

* Ordinarily the ‘‘ hypostatized” (?) {a4 in I. i. Lis understood of Christ Him- 
self by a reference to John i. 1; but ver. 1 by no means proves this, but rather 
the opposite, since the words there do not refer to the person, but to what (2) was 
experimentally made known to the eye-witnesses of the earthly life of Christ in 
and about this life. But this is nothing else than the true eternal life which 
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the blessedness of the eternal life seemed already realized. A 
life in uninterrupted fellowship with His Father, whose highest 
satisfaction was the fulfilling of His will (iv. 34); a life full of 
peace (xiv. 27) and joy (xv. 11, xvii. 13), such as the world 
cannot give nor take away (comp. xvi. 33); a life which is 
ended by a going home to the Father, as it began with a 
coming down from heaven,—that was eternal blessed life even 
here. And what formed the deepest essence of this life could 
be but the one thing, which He always testified He had had 
before all others—His matchless, intuitive, perfect knowledge 
of God. 

(c) Christ had come as the Messiah to impart this highest 
good to men. God has given us eternal life, and that life is 
in His Son (I. v. 11). Christ Himself, therefore, calls 
Himself the life, ze the life-giver (xi. 25, xiv. 6; comp. 
I. v. 20);° and the apostle, who had recognised Him as the 
incarnate Word, calls Him the Word needful for life (I. i. 1: 
6 doyos THs Cwhs), because it cannot give life without the 


from the beginning was in Him (John i. 4), which exhibited therefore His 
original existence with the Father not as a restful quiescent, but as a living 
activity. Only the constant movement of His life did not consist in this, that 
He sought to take up everything which separated and distinguished Him from 
God into a unity with Him, as Baur, p. 352, philosophizes into it; but in this, 
that He beheld the Father, as the Father beholds Himself. It is characteristic 
of John’s spiritual tendency, that while elsewhere in the Scriptures the living 
activity of God is the expression for His powerful activity in the world, here the 
living Father (vi. 57), according to the analogy of that which elsewhere the 
apostle regarded as the deepest nature of the true life, is in the first place He 
who beholds Himself in the depths of His self-consciousness. The true life is 
even a spiritual one, which cannot be thought of without this self-consciousness. 
But while a Paul brings forward especially the side on the divine zyv:tu«, accord- 
ing to which it is simply the effectual power (§ 84, a, footnote 4), it appears here 
especially from its intellectual side, which is, to be sure, conceived by John 
throughout in immediate unity with the practical (comp. § 141, d). 

5 From this also it is clear that the odros can apply only to Christ, since 
nowhere else is God called a7. God has life in Himself (y. 26, vi. 57), but the 
Mediator of life can only be Christ, of whom it is said in the beginning of the 
verse that He is come to give us the power to know God, in which eternal life 
consists. That was, indeed, the object of His mission, that He might com- 
municate to the world life (I. iv. 9; comp. John vi. 40, x. 10) in Him (iii. 15: 
read iy evra) or in His name (xx. 81), i.e. if we know Him as He whom His 
name designates (Kpires = 4 vids rod Ocod ; comp. § 145, a), we have eternal life. 
That was, indeed, the full Messianic power given Him (comp. § 148, 6) to give 
eternal life to all flesh (xvii. 2), and this life consists in the knowledge of the 
one true God mediated by Him (ver. 38), 
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mediator of revelation. As now the simplest means of 
nourishment which supports the physical life is bread, Christ 
calls Himself the bread necessary for life (vi. 35, 48: 6 dptos 
THs Cwns), or the bread which gives life to the world 
(vi. 33, 50, 58). But He is this, because He is tho perfect 
revelation of God (§ 143, d); because the Father is seen in 
Him (xiv. 9), and known (viii. 19); because we have the 
Father in Him (I. ii. 23; II. 9), who can be seen and 
possessed as the highest good in Him. In this way is the 
seeing of God possible to the world, a seeing which the Son 
once had with the Father, and which includes in itself eternal 
life, the highest blessedness. The true knowledge of God, in 
which this life consists, presupposes throughout such a seeing 
of God (xiv. 7, 17; I. iii 6). This seeing is not a higher 
stage of knowledge (Frommann, p. 223); according to § 141, 8, 
John knows only of an intuitive knowledge, which is a 
spiritual seeing, and this knowledge can therefore be desig- 
nated as the true life, just because it is no theoretical know- 
ledge, but a living, ae. an effectual grasping of the highest ; 
according to its nature, the whole life is a determinative 
object of knowledge. A pretended knowledge of God, which 
does not regulate the life, is a lie (I. ii 4), it in truth does 
not exist (I. ii. 6, iv. 8; III. 11); only in its working on the 
moral life does one know the true knowledge (I. ii. 3), and 
that one has attained in it, and with it, the true life out of 
death (1. iii. 14). 

(d) But the Son, sent by the Father, is not a dead organ 
of revelation, not a means of life such as (physical) bread, 
which can indeed work life, but has not itself life in itself; 
He is the living bread (vi. 51), inasmuch as the living Father 
has given Him, with a view to His mission, to have life in 
Himself (vi. 57, v. 26). He Himself possessed the life of the 
knowledge of God, which He had to communicate by His 
self-manifestation (note c), and He could therefore make 
known God’s name (xvii. 6, 26). He needed but to com- 


6 Even according to the oldest tradition, Jesus, by His appearance, gives satis: 
faction and quickening to the world (§ 21, d; comp. § 46, c) ; and if this is there 
found in the moral renewal wrought by the saving preaching of Jesus, we will 
see that here the true knowledge of God communicated by Christ directly settles 
and renews the whole life, 
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municate what He had seen with the Father (viii. 38), the 
heavenly things which He who came from heaven alone 
knew (iii. 12, 13), He thus glorified the Father, while He 
made known His glorious Being to men (xii. 28, xi. 31, 
xvii. 4; comp. xiv. 13, xv. 18). Looked at from this side, 
the means of revelation which procures for the world the true 
knowledge of God is His word, which He hence designates as 
the living water (iv. 10, 14, vii. 37, 38; comp. § 132, d, 
footnote 6), as the imperishable food (vi. 27). As He is 
Himself the bread necessary for life (I. 1. 1), so His words 
are words of eternal life (vi. 68); as He is Himself the author 
of life (xi. 25, xiv. 6), so are His words fw (vi. 63), — 
and the preaching commissioned to Him {7 aiwwos (xii. 
49, 50). But the contents of His word are, to be sure, with 
John mainly Himself again, z.c. the meaning of the revelation 
given in His person and His works (note c).’ 


§ 147. Christ the Light of the World. 


As He who brings the true knowledge of God, Christ is 
the light of the world (a). As such He brings the full 
knowledge of the truth which determines the whole life, and 
is given with the knowledge of the Father in the Son (0). 
But the specific contents of the new revelation of God in 
Christ is comprehended in this, that God is love (ec). 

(a) Even in the oldest tradition Jesus represents Himself 
as the giver of the true knowledge of God, who brings to 
men, therefore, the light (in the spiritual sense, § 20, a). But 
this side of Jesus’ activity has to be specially brought for- 
ward in John; for if the highest saving blessing, or the true 
life, consists in knowledge, then to obtain this life is there 

7 In the word of Christ, too, there is no lack of ivroaa/ (xiii. 34, xiv. 15, 21, 
xv. 10) ; but this commanding side of His proclamation does not here come into 
such prominence as in the synoptical tradition (§ 21, 6), because to the 
Johannean view true knowledge directly of itself determines the life, and 
inasmuch as His word is but the proclamation of a new revelation of God, it 
even at the same time contains within itself an tyroa%, which of itself works out 
its fulfilment, and it works, therefore, to purify (xv. 3; comp. xiii. 10) and to 
determine the whole moral life. But this it does also in the oldest tradition of 
the words of Jesus (§ 21, c), as the general early apostolic view of doctrine 


coincides with this, according to which the moral new birth is referred to the 
word of evangelical preaching (§ 46, 52, 128), 
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required a means of enlightenment. The light which this 
knowledge brings about, is the light pertaining to life (viii. 12: 
To has THs Swhs). He only, who Himself has this knowledge, 
can communicate it to others; only the life of the true 
knowledge of God, which was in the Logos, could be the 
light of men (. 4: 7 Sam, scil. ) év adtad Hy, Hv 70 hds TOV 
avOpoérev). As, therefore, the sun, which brings light to the 
world in the physical sense, is called its light (xi. 9), so Jesus 
calls Himself the light, ze. the lght-giver, to the world in 
the spiritual sense (vill. 12, ix. 5, xii. 35, 36, 46; comp. 
Matt. v. 14). Whoever enters into connection with this 
light-giver (€pyetas mpos 7o das) has his whole being 
thereby laid bare (ul. 19-21); whoever follows Him does 
not walk in darkness, because He has a heht which shows 
him the way (vill. 12; comp. I. 1. 6), whereas in the darkness 
one does not see whither one comes in his wandering ways 
(xii, 35; comp. I. u. 11); he is a child of the light (xii. 36), 
i.e. one enlightened (comp. Luke xvi. 8; Eph. v. 8). On the 
ground of this self-testimony, the apostle designates the 
incarnate Logos as the true light which has come into the 
world (i. 9), and now, not conquered by the darkness (ver. 5), 
which it is rather ever more conquering (I. u. 8), it shines in 
the world. The result of which is, that God, who hitherto 
was hid in impenetrable darkness, so that He could be seen 
by no one, now stands before us in the clear light of revela- 
tion (I. i. 7), nay, is light itself, 2c. has come to be through 
and through knowable, so that nothing dark or unknowable 
remains any more in Him (ver. 5)? But, inasmuch as all 


1 Gess, p. 545, ‘‘ prefers indeed” by the life “to understand the Logos con- 
taining life in Himself ;” but 4 #4 with the article can refer only to the life of 
which it has just been said that it was in the Logos, and for the idea of the life 
simply to substitute that of the Logos is naturally pure arbitrariness. Comp. 
my joh. Lehrb. pp. 38-41. 

2To refer this sentence, which, to be sure, according to Kiibel, p. 23, is to 
say (!) nothing specific about the new message, to the holiness of God (comp. 
Messner, p. 346) is impossible, since the holiness of God is already revealed in 
the Old Testament, and cannot be the specific content of the apostolic éyy:aia. 
If it is said that this truth represents the essential basis of Christianity (comp. 
Huther zm loc.), then our assertion is but confirmed, since that which is the 
basis (é.e. the presupposition) of the proclamation of the Christian salvation 
cannot be its contents. The latter interpretation of g#s has, moreover, no 
support in Biblical symbolical language (comp. my joh. Lehrbegrif’, pp. 42-45), 
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true knowledge must necessarily determine the whole life 
(§ 146, c), the fact of a man’s being enlightened (é€v 76 dart 
eivat or mepemately; comp. I. i. 7) must be known in his 
moral walk (I. 11. 9-11). 

(>) All true knowledge is but a knowledge of the truth, as 
such knowledge is the characteristic quality of Christians 
(I. ii. 21; II. 1; comp. § 107, a). If Christ, therefore, is to 
be the communicator of the life which consists in true know- 
ledge, then must He be the communicator of the truth (xiv. 6: 
éyo eius 7 GdrnGea Kal 4» Gon). For this end indeed has 
He come, that He may witness to the world of the truth 
(xviii. 37; comp. viii. 40). But by the truth John by no 
means understands the sum of all that which is true, but the 
actual reality of what we know of God from revelation (comp. 
§ 65, b, footnote 3), therefore the revelation of the adnOuwos 
(I. v. 20). If the Logos incarnate in Jesus was Himself full 
of truth (i. 14), and could therefore communicate the truth to 
the world (ver. 17), then is this expressly declared, ver. 18, 
in this way, that He, who as the only-begotten Son stands in 
the highest fellowship of love with the Father, alone could 
show to the world His nature, which had been seen by none 
up till then. Just because the divine nature, which (when 
really known) of itself exercises a determining power over the 


and it makes the parallel clause say nothing at all; nay, in so far as it would 
deny the existence of any unholiness in God, it is almost a blasphemous tauto- 
logy. On the other hand, we have here a natural turn of the symbolism already 
current in the Old Testament (comp. Isa. xlix. 6, and therewith Acts xiii. 47 ; 
Luke ii. 32) and in Paul (§ 102, a, footnote 1, d), on which the figurative 
expression explained above rests. Light is the means of enlightenment (in the 
physical world), and therefore the image of the organ of revelation (in the 
spiritual world) ; but it is also, according to its nature, that which makes itself 
evident, and therefore the image of God perfectly revealing Himself in Christ. 
When Huther asserts that by this interpretation of the passage 2y Xporw is 
naturally supplied, then even the evangelical proclamation, according to vv. 1-3, 
treats only of Christ, and it can be intended only to tell of what is given in and 
with Him. 

3°Aargem is by no means knowledge, but the object of knowledge, and it is 
not therefore identical with Cw (rightly understood), but the revelation of the 
truth is the presupposition of it. “Aavdeu« also frequently stands for that 
which perfectly corresponds to the nature of the thing designated (Ayieopévor év 
arnbsig: XVI 9; dyaray tv GAnbciag: I. Ui. 18; 1]. 1; UL. 15 spocnoveiy tv dandela : 
iv. 23, 24; comp. II. 4; III. 3), and which is elsewhere designated by the 
adjective aanéivos (i. 9, iv. 23, 37, vi. 32, vil. 28, xv. 1, xvii. 3, xix. 35; I. i. 8; 
comp. Rev. iii. 7, 14, vi. 10). Comp, vi. 55: danas Bowois, 
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life (§ 146, ¢), is itself the contents of the truth, the truth 
has the power to deliver from the bondage of sin (viii. 32; 
comp. vv. 34, 36), and to work a life consecrated to God 
(xvii. 17).4 That is’ to say, God is here also, in conformity 
with His nature, as well 8¢cavos, inasmuch as He does right 
at all times (I. ii, 29), and gives to each what is due to him; 
therefore, eg., true to His promise, He forgives sin to the 
penitent sinner (I. i. 9), as He is the simply holy (I. ii. 20), 
as in the Apocalypse (§ 133, a)” It is true that His right- 
eousness and holiness have been already revealed in the Old 
Testament; but in Christ the righteous One (I. ii. 1; comp. 
xvi. 10), who was pure from all sin (I. iii. 5, 3: dyvos; 
comp. vil. 46), is that revelation come to full, living view. 
As in the synoptical speeches of Jesus His self-manifestation 
in His walk appears to be for our example (§ 21, d), so is it 
here too (I. ii. 6, iii. 3). The knowledge of Christ as the 
sinless One is of itself normative for our walk, which in that 


4 Hence that state of being inwardly determined by the truth (appropriated 
in knowledge), the x cs danécizs cives, is known not only in all denial of the 
false (I. ii. 21; comp. i. 8), but also in the moral conduct of the individual 
(I. iii. 19; comp. ii. 4). Hence a walk in the truth (III. 4), or a doing of the 
truth (iii. 21; I. i. 6), can be spoken of. The truth is therefore here, too, a 
moral principle, as with Paul (§ 65, 6, footnote 3); but not inasmuch as its 
contents are the revealed will of God as there, but inasmuch as the true know- 
ledge of God is necessarily determinative of the (moral) life. Closely allied to 
this, Za%daa stands for subjective truthfulness (viii. 44; I. i. 8; comp. aanéas: 
Vili. 26, ili. 33-v. 31, 32, vii. 18, viii. 18-17, xix. 35, xxi, 24; III. 12). 

5 The current reference of rod ayiov to Christ (yet comp. Gess, p. 525), which, 
however, is not to be proved by the equally doubtful airod in ver. 27, is con- 
tradicted by the fact that Christ, while we have John vi. 69: 6 dysos rod Ocod, is 
never called the Holy One simply. There is no need of the artificial explanation 
by 7d ayy (Ritschl, ii. p. 101, footnote), since the reason why God is here 
designated as the Holy One is clearly this, that He only as such can consecrate 
Christians with the unction to be His own holy possession. Just so is He, 
John xvii. 11, addressed as rérep &yiz, when what is dealt with is that He, who 
has separated Himself from all creaturely uncleanness (comp. § 45, d, footnote 6), 
should preserve the disciples, that they may not be misled and polluted by the 
world. But if He is addressed, ver. 25, as rérep dixaie, the reference then is 
not simply to the perfecting of the salvation of the disciples (Ritschl, p. 117), 
but expressly to this, that He, in virtue of His judicial righteousness, awards to 
believers a different destiny than to the world which has not known Him (comp. 
v. 30, vil. 24, vill. 50); I. i. 9, too, does not speak of retribution, but of this, 
that He deais with penitent sinners as such (comp. Immer, p. 542). On the 
other hand, there is nothing in the passage to refer to any struggle after com- 
plete justification, a struggle in which the righteous Judge gives help (Gess, 
p. 523 f,). 
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way must be a sinless walk (I. iii. 5, 6) as soon as Christ is 
known as what He is, the sent of God (xvii. 3, 23), who is 
everlasting like God Himself (I. ii 13, 14), who, having 
come out from the Father (xvii. 8), in His abiding unity with 
Him (x. 38) reveals the Father (xiv. 9), so that one has the 
Father in Him (comp. I. u. 23; IL. 9). Because this know- 
ledge of the mission of Christ is the condition of that 
knowledge of the truth which delivers and transforms, it 
there forms the direct contrast to the not knowing of God 
(xvii. 25); for he only who has known God has known Him 
(vii. 19). 

(c) But Christ also brings a new revelation of God. What 
is revealed in the sending of the only-begotten Son, in whom 
God has given up the highest object of His love for the 
salvation of men, is expressly designated, I. iv. 9, 10, as the 
love of God (comp. John ii. 16, 17), the love which on that 
account is named, I. iv. 16, as the object of Christian know- 
ledge (xvii. 23).7 The apostle comprehends the whole con- 
tents of this new revelation of God in the sentence, God is 
love (I. iv. 8, 16); and the knowledge of this Being, who 
reveals Himself in love, shows itself to be livingly effective, 
inasmuch as it necessarily begets love in us (vv. 11, 19). 
That the sending of the Son, who introduces the Messianic 


6 This, to be sure, does not consist in new disclosures about God’s transcendent 
being (Scholten, p. 77). It does not therefore teach us to know that He is to be 
thought of as a spiritual and invisible Being, yet as absolute activity (Baur, 
pp. 354-356, 403, after v. 17), or that He is life, as Frommann, p. 91; Koéstlin, 
p. 75; Reuss, ii. p. 434 (EH. T. ii. 388], conclude from I. v. 20, although these 
passages, according to § 145, b, footnote 5; 146, c, footnote 5, do not apply to 
God that He is light, as they assume, following the misunderstood passage, 
I. i. 5 (comp. footnote 2), or that He is a spirit, which Frommann, p. 101; 
Kostlin, p. 77, find in iv. 24. In the latter passage Jesus appeals to a know- 
ledge of God which was common to Jews and Samaritans, as even Reuss, 
ii. p. 483[E. T. ii. 387], acknowledges, but which ought, like all true knowledge, 
to prove itself effectual in this way, that we recognise Him as a spiritual Being, 
and worship Him in a spiritual way (iv. 28, 24); comp. also Biedermann, p. 172. 

7 The knowledge of this new revelation of God, after it has once come, is sa 
much the measure for all knowledge of God, that Jesus directly denies that 
those have any knowledge of God who will not know Him as the only-begotten 
Son sent of the Father (vii. 28, viii. 19, 55, xv. 21, xvi. 3). All the great 
miraculous works which God did in Him are, indeed, if they are looked on, 
according to § 143, b, as pictures of the highest spiritual blessings, nothing but 
revelations of the divine love, which shows itself in the Messianic times by the 
fulness of its distributions of grace (comp. § 20, d). 
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time, implies the perfect revelation of the love of God, is not 
alien even to the oldest tradition of Jesus’ speeches, only it is 
rather implicitly involved there in the proclamation of God 
as the Father of the members of the kingdom (§ 20); as He 
who is here also manifested (I. ii. 15, 16; comp. iv. 21, 28, 
xx, 17), inasmuch as His giving (I. iii. 1) and forgiving love 
(iu. 1, 13) is sure to them.® But, there, too, jt is the 
revelation of the Father’s love which moves His children to 
be like Him in love (§ 25, a). And not merely by the fact 
of the sending of the Son, and all its blessed results for us, 
by which it is perfected according to I. iv. 17, is the love of 
God revealed to us; but since here, too, the Father is seen in 
the Son, the highest divine love is known directly in the love 
of Christ Himself (I. 1. 16; comp. xv. 9, 13); and as Christ 
does in the synoptical tradition (§ 25, d), so here, too, He 
presents His own humbly ministering love (xu 14, 15), His 
self-sacrificing love (xill. 34, xv. 12; comp. I. ii. 16), to be a 
pattern to us. Here also, as note 0, the revelation of God 
given in the exhibition of Himself is determinative for our 
moral life. 


§ 148. Christ the Saviour of the World. 


The other side of the Messianic work is salvation from the 
destruction into which the world, on account of sin, falls at 


8 Just so is the beginning of the fulfilment of the Messianic promise regarded 
by Peter as a gift of the divine favour (§ 45, 6), and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the favour and the grace of God are again turned towards His people 
by the setting up of the New Covenant (§ 124, a). With Paul also the love of 
God is the ground and result of the new institution of grace (§ 75, ¢; 83, a), 
and it is a mistake when Baur, p. 400, says that the Johannean doctrinal idea 
is distinguished from the Pauline; that in the former the love of God is the 
highest idea, while in the latter righteousness stands over against it. For even 
in John the Old Testament revelation of righteousness not only abides, but it is 
perfected in Christ (note 6), as Christianity to him forms no antithesis to Old 
Testament Judaism (§ 141, a). Undoubtedly the apostle of love has seen 
($ 141, d) most clearly and deeply the perfect revelation of God in Christ in His 
revelation of love. And if from here we look-back to the statement that no 
one has seen the Father except through Christ, it is clearly evident from these 
contents of the perfect revelation of God, that it results from no metaphysical 
speculation about the unknowableness of God (comp. Reuss, ii. p. 430f. [E. T, 
ii. 384]), but that it is the necessary result of this, that the highest blessing is 
given only in the Messianic times, and through the Messiah—the highest good 
which the apostle has regarded as that beholding of the love of God. 
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death (a). This comes about in this way, that Jesus, atoning 
for the world’s sin, purifies men from the stains of guilt by 
His blood (0). Only when the world has been delivered from 
death by His giving up His life, can it receive eternal life in 
the other world (c). But even in the specifically Johannean 
sense does the death of Jesus, as the highest manifestation of 
love, bring eternal life (d). 

(a) The Johannean speeches of Jesus, like those of the 
Synoptists (§ 22, a), start from this idea, that the Messiah 
had to bring not only the consummation of salvation, but also 
deliverance (iii. 17, xii. 47; comp. v. 34, x. 9), and they 
presuppose the idea of swtypia as one well known (iv. 22), so 
that in the deliverance expected in Messianic times, only a 
deliverance from destruction or from death can be thought of. 
Whoever dies in his sins (vill. 21, 24) is lost; unforgiven sin. 
leads to death (I. v. 16). Doubtless it corresponds to his 
idea of an eternal life already present (§ 146, a), that John, on 
the other hand, designates the destruction which sin brings with 
it directly as death (comp. moreover, even § 28, ¢), from which 
believers even now pass to life (v. 24), while sinners abide in 
it (I. ii. 14). But the definite distinction begins only after 
bodily death, since we are delivered from it only by the 
resurrection (vi. 39), while those who do not attain to salva- 
tion pass away without hope in Him (I. ii. 17). To be sure, 
the positive idea comes now with John into the forefront, by 
which, to those who have already received the highest good, 
eternal life, bodily death has ipso facto lost all significance 
(comp. § 146, a); but it lies in the nature of the fact, that 
the man, who by the divine judgment has fallen under death, 


1 Our apostle has then kept fast hold of the idea of the cwrnpiz rooted in the 
Old Testament, and recurring in all the New Testament types of doctrine, and 
for him the Son sent by the Father, or the Messiah, is the Saviour of the world 
(iv. 42; I. iv. 14). To him, too, this deliverance is a deliverance from 
destruction (@r#reu: xvii. 12), since wr aroartcdas and cwéiva: (iii. 16, 17) are 
convertible terms, or a saving the soul from destruction (xii. 25; comp. 
§ 34, c). He also shares, with the whole New Testament teaching (§ 50, d; 
57, d; 66, d; 122, d), the Old Testament view, according to which death, and. 
that even bodily death, is the punishment of sin, which Frommann, p. 308, in 
vain denies. As little, moreover, does he deny the idea that bodily diseases 
are the results of sin (§ 32, d, footnote 4). This idea is combated, ix. 3, only 
in a particular instance ; but v. 14, on the other hand, presupposes it in the 
clearest way. 
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cannot receive that life, that therefore deliverance from death 
must go alongside of participation in life. 

(>) John has by no means formed any new theory of 
redemption, as Frommann, pp. 450-454, and Kostlin, p. 182, 
ascribe to him, but he here directly connects himself, out and 
out, with the current apostolic type of doctrine. The assertion, 
that the evangelist sets forth with peculiar emphasis Jesus as 
the true passover Lamb, falls of itself no doubt, if the day 
fixed by him for the death of Jesus is historically correct, and 
if xix. 36, as is most likely by far, is to be referred to the 
passage Ps. xxxiv. 20. But the word of the Baptist about 
the Lamb of God (i. 29), a word safely handed down in its 
fundamental principle, does not refer to the Passover lamb 
(yet comp. Scholten, p. 134; Schenkel, p. 384), but to the 

mute, patient lamb of Isa. liii. 7 (comp. Ritschl, ii. p. 68); yet 
the evangelist already explained the idea, borrowed certainly 
originally from Isa. li. 11, in this way, that the servant of 
God, by His suffering (of death), takes away the sin of the 
world (comp. I. iii, 5).? The way in which this takes place 
he explains substantially in this way, that he designates 
Christ as the author of atonement for our sins ((Aaopds cept 
TOV apaptiov nuov: I, ii. 2, iv. 10), by which His death is 
evidently conceived of under the aspect. of a sin-offering 
(Lev. vi. 23, v.16,18; comp. Kptos Tod itacpod: Num. v. 8); 
His blood has atoning power, and purifies from all stain of 
ent (1. i. 7, 9; comp. 123, a; 134, a)2 In particular, 


2 We find the figure of the lamb of Isaiah in Peter and in Revelation (§ 38, d; 
49, a; 134, a). But aie, according to I. iii. 5, and the ordinary Johannean 
usus loquendi, can be understood only in the sense of taking away, and not in 
that of ‘‘ taking on Himself to take away ” (Gess, p. 522). But it refers not to 
the deliverance from an immoral nature (Baur, p. 396 ; Schenkel, p. 387), but 
to the taking away of the guilt of sin, as even the plural in I. iii. 5 shows, 
because it refers to past sins, which load us with guilt. Only ver. 6 speaks of 
the way in which the revelation of Christ as the sinless One works also actual 
holiness in. us. 

3 To refer xadupifew to deliverance from sin itself (comp. Schenkel, p. 386, 
who, however, speaks of a sacrifice of purification !), or to that along with other 
purposes (Gess, p. 522), is contrary to the text, inasmuch as it deals with the 
past sins (ver. 10) of those who have sin (I. i. 8; comp. ix. 41, xv. 22, 24, 
xix. 11) generally, past sins which are acknowledged as such (ver. 9), and which 
stain men with guilt. For the idea of iazcuss, comp. Ritschl, ii. p. 208, and 
Gess, p. 516, who, however, in an incomprehensible way, denies that by this 
covering for sin Christ is thought of as a sin-oflering; while Reuss, ii. p. 495 
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quite as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the sin-offering of the 
great day of atonement is thought of (Lev. xxiii. 27, 28, 
xxv. 9: sépa é&iNaowov), since here, as there, the Son of 
God, as the sinless (I. iii. 5, ii, 1; comp. § 119, d) high priest, 
takes away sin, while He consecrates Himself as an offering, 
in order to put men in truth into the position of unstained 
holiness (xvii. 19; comp. § 121, a; 123, 6); and as the 
intercessor with the Father (zapd«Anrtos: I. ii. 1), He makes 
good before the Father the forgiveness obtained (ver. 2) by 
His atonement (§ 121, c).* Believers have forgiveness of sins 
for His name’s sake, who designates Him as the ‘Aacpés and 
TapakAntos (I. ii. 12; comp. 1. 9). 

(c) Inasmuch as Jesus atones for sin by His blood poured 
out in death, and thereby delivers the world from the destruc- 
tion which death brings on the sinner, He dies for the good 
of (jwép) men (xi. 51, 52);° and the apostle interprets the 
word of Caiaphas as a prophecy by which one has to die, so 
that the whole nation may not perish (xi. 50; comp. xviii. 14). 
As, according to § 22, ¢, Jesus gives His life to be a Awvtpoyr, 
so does He present Himself as the Good Shepherd, x. 11, 
14, who gives His life for the good of the sheep, and that 
they may not become the prey of the wolf, may not fall into 
condemnation (ver. 12), .e. that they may not lose their soul 
in death (xi. 25). In this sense Jesus gives His flesh (in 
death) for the life of the world (vi. 51). As meat and drink 
sustain life, so His flesh and blood, which seem to be so sepa- 
rated by a violent death (§ 27, 0), become the means by which 
the world, which has fallen under abiding death, is maintained 


[E. T. ii. 443], and Schenkel, p. 386, footnote 11, combat any reference of 
iAacues to atonement and reconciliation. 

+ The peculiar connection in which I. i. 7, cleansing by the blood of the Son 
of God, is introduced with the xowviz, reminds one of the way of looking on it 
as the blood of the covenant (§ 22, c; 49, c; 121, d), only that this way of 
looking at it is not followed out. Only in Christian fellowship (xowaviay frouey 
pet aAdAAwY xe x.7,2.) has any one a share in the Messianic saving blessing of 
purification from sin by the blood of Christ, and the connection with ver. 6 
teaches that we can have fellowship with God only thus, with whom indeed no 
one stained with sin can enter into full covenant fellowship. 

° In the second half of xi. 52 the gathering together the children of God from 
among the Gentiles is not an effect of the death of Jesus, but the intended result 
of it, inasmuch as it is conditioned by the exaltation of Jesus from the bonds of 
the earthly life (comp. xii. 24). 
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in life (vi. 55). In both images there is nothing said of any 
bearing of punishment, but of a service of love, which Jesus 
discharges to the world by giving His life, while He thereby 
delivers it from death and keeps it in life. But it is natural 
not to think here of life in the specifically Johannean sense 
(§ 146, as Kostlin, p. 183, does), but of eternal life in the 
current sense (v. 39; comp. § 34, 0), which begins after the 
resurrection (ver. 29), and confers blessing for ever (iv. 14, 36, 
vi. 27).° To be sure, he who even here possesses eternal life 
has, as is self-evident, eternal life in this sense; but he could 
not have it, unless to the salvation given him in Christ, a sal- 
vation which gives him the former (§ 146), there was also 
connected deliverance from death through His death, who took 
away from us our guilt (note 0), and therefore made the 
communication of life in the former sense possible (note a). 
(2) One can only be struck by the way in which, at times 
in passages in which Christ’s death is spoken of along with life 
in the other world, a life which seems especially to be the 
fruit of that death, eternal life in this life is also spoken of, 
the reception of which, to be sure, is also made possible by 
that death, but it is brought about apparently in quite a 
different way. Thus is it between vi. 51 and ver. 55, 
according to which Christ’s death works life in the eternal 
sense, irrespective of the true life in this world preceding the 
resurrection, a true life which is obtained directly by the 
appropriation of Jesus’ bloody death (vy. 53, 54); thus the 
eternal life which, according to ui. 14, 16, is produced by 
Jesus’ death, is evidently regarded, ver. 15, as a life possessed 
immediately by faith.’ But this is explained in this way, 


§ It is clear, vi. 58, that the eternal life which the eating the bread of life in 
the sense of vy. 51, 55 gives, forms the contrast to the dying of the patriarchs. 
In this sense life follows, xii. 25, on the resurrection, and stands, I. v. 16, in 
contrast to death, as eternal life, x. 28, stands in contrast to destruction (comp. 
ver. 10), in which God’s wrath abides on men (iii. 36). In this sense the raising 
on the cross, typically foreshadowed by the brazen serpent (Num. xxi, 8, 9), 
brings about the obtaining eternal life (iii. 14, 15), which, ver. 16, forms the 
express contrast to destruction (comp. xii. 25). Only by a very forced exegesis 
can we bring these passages to the specifically Johannean idea of eternal life, as 
the attempt of Reuss, ii. p. 551 [E. T. ii. 494], sufficiently shows. 

7 In I. v. 16, life, in contrast with death as the punishment of sin, is spoken 
of, although plainly (vv. 11-13) he had been speaking of life in the specifically 
Johannean sense. But this is easily explained there, because the knowledge, 
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that the death of Christ is but the climax of the revelation of 
the love of God (in the sense of § 147, c), whether one now 
regard it as the necessary consequence of the gift of the only- 
begotten Son for the salvation of the world, as that deliverance 
could be achieved only in that way, or as the fulfilment of 
the divine loving will (x. 17, 18), which gave Him this cup 
(xviii. 11). Just so is it the climax of this revelation of 
love, in so far as it is seen in the love of the Son, which 
shows itself in the sacrificial death in the most striking way | 
(xv. 13; I. iii 16). In this sense the death of Christ is 
connected with His self-manifestation, which brings about the 
new revelation of God, as without it full salvation (eternal 
life) would not be objectively procured, and therefore the love 
of God would not be perfectly revealed; so thus without its 
subjective appropriation the revelation of God cannot be 
perfectly known, and therefore eternal life cannot in this life 
be perfectly obtained. From this point of view His death 
is the highest glorifying of God (xii. 28; comp. xvii. 4, 
xiii, 31, 32), as it is the highest glorifying of Christ Himself. 


which is the true life, strictly excludes sins (§ 146, c); where these nevertheless 
enter, life can be restored only through the victory over them. Similarly, 
ili. 36, to continue under the wrath of God is regarded as the contrast to eternal 
life, because unbelief, which excludes life, is there regarded as disobedience to 
the divine demand of faith (I. iii. 23), It creates no difficulty, finally, if, 
according to x. 9, 10, he who has been delivered by Jesus from destruction finds 
pastures which afford him true nourishment in the positive sense. Thus the 
reason of this double sense of @w% lies in this, that John has taken the one from 
the current apostolic doctrinal of speech, but has coined the other independently 
(comp. § 141, a); so little reason can there be in this, accordingly, to speak of 
‘unclear thinking” or of ‘‘uttering himself,” since it is throughout clearly 
intelligible of what life he speaks. 

8 Only one must not, with Baur, pp. 379-381, find the latter indicated in a 
twofold signification of bpodcdas (iii, 14, vill. 28, xii. 32), or in the sense of 
d084erdus (xii, 23, xiii. 31), since the former points to His exaltation to heaven, 
which was brought about by His death ; but the latter to His acknowledgment 
on the earth (comp. xi. 4, xvii. 10, and therewith § 145, a),—an acknowledgment, 
to be sure, which, if it is to be general, presupposes His death (comp. footnote 5), 
but is not occasioned by it. 
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CHAPTER -1IL 
THE APPROPRIATION OF SALVATION. 
§ 149. Faith and Fellowship with Christ. 


Faith, which forms the condition for the appropriation of 
salvation, because it alone perfects knowledge, is the confident 
conviction that Jesus is the Son of God (a). To reach faith 
there is needed a testimony of the object of faith, and this 
testimony must be willingly accepted, and therefore assumes 
a longing receptiveness (6). While the believer by the know- 
ledge of God through Christ receives a life rooted in Christ 
alone, he becomes conscious of being in Christ, and the 
important thing now is to continue in Christ (c). Then 
Christ abides in him, and becomes in him ever anew the 
spring of the blissful knowledge of God and of the new moral 
life (d). 

(a) The subjective condition on which the obtainment of 
eternal life (iii. 15, vi. 47, xx. 31), as also deliverance from 
death depend (vill. 24), is most commonly designated as 
faith simply. The idea occurs much more frequently in 
Jesus’ mouth than in the synoptical speeches; but as there, 
it is used almost entirely (comp. Mark xi. 31, xiii, 21) of the 
confidence with which the word of another is accepted as 
true. He is believed, as Moses was (v. 46; comp. vi. 30, 

1 Thus God is believed (v. 24) when we accept the testimony as true which 
He gives (I. v. 10); the Scriptures are believed (ii. 22), or the message (xii. 38, 
according to Isa. liii. 1), or the spirit of a prophet (I. iv. 1). Comp. § 40, c; 
139, b, footnote 2. It seldom stands for trust in God generally (xi. 40, xiv. 1), 
as it does so often in the earlier evangelists (§ 29, c); and even, xiv. 1, the 
parallel wicrevere cis tué is at once changed in what follows into trust in the 
infallibility of His word, inasmuch as, according to ver. 2, Jesus would not have 
said what He had just said had it not been true. Nor, xiv. 29, is it trustful 
confidence in Christ that is spoken of, as it there refers to faith in Him in the 
ordinary sense, in whom they might have been mistaken by His going away, 
had He not told them beforehand. Moreover, wirevew stands, ili, 14, 15, in 
the sense of trust in reference to the parallel Oy yan, Num. xxi. 9, since the 


tert. compar., as John gives it, and expressly emphasizes it by the anteposition 
of dpa, lies simply in the salvation- bringing ‘Juda: (against Huther, 
p. 25f.), The assertion that the moment of trust in the love of God is the 
ruling idea in the Johannean faith (Frommann, p. 557), wants any sort of 
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viii. 31), when His words are believed (v. 47, x. 25; comp. 
v. 44); He is believed when what He says is regarded as 
fe dil. 12, av. 21, v.. 38, vie 45,46, x. 37, 38) xi 
If this faith refers to the facts which His word announces, 
then it is the confident persuasion of the truth of those facts 
(iii, 12, xi. 26; comp. ix. 18, xx. 8). Thus Jesus demands 
faith in His divine mission (xi. 42, xvii, 8, 21), in His 
coming from the Father (xvi. 27; comp. ver. 30), in His 
origin from above (viii. 24; comp. ver. 23), in His oneness 
with the Father (xiv. 10, 11), in His Messiahship (xi. 19 ; 
comp. “vi..69;)xi. 27, xx 31; 1. ¥ 1,5); and the “apostles 
confess faith in the love of God (I. iv. 16), which is revealed 
in His mission (ver. 9). But as the object of faith is here 
more exactly defined by the contents of Jesus’ self-testimony, 
so the speeches of Christ in our Gospel go beyond those of the 
Synoptists in this way, that faith is joined directly with Jesus’ 
person.” Faith, then, is the persuasion of this, that He is who 
He will be, and its result, the confession that He is the 
Christ (ix. 22, xii, 42), or the Son of God (I. iv. 15, 1. 23; 
comp. I. iv. 2,3; II. 7). The reason why, with John, the 
element in the idea of faith, which, with Paul (§ 82, d), and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews ($ 125, a), forms but one side 
of it, as it has come into exclusive use only in the Apocalypse 
(§ 135, 6) and in James (§ 52, ¢), evidently lies in this, that 


exegetical basis. In the passage ii. 24, it is said, wirevew tavesv: to trust 
oneself to any one. 

* Terever eis ive (vi. 85) occurs nine times, and micredes cis adeoy (ii. 11) 
twelve times. Yet itis quite wrong when Neander, p. 893; Frommann, p. 560 ; 
Messner, p. 350, assert that in this way the element of the mystical union with 
Christ is introduced by the idea of faith. Faith in the Son of God (iii. 16; 
xviii. 36, vi. 40; comp. I. v. 10) is, according to the connection of ix. 35-88, 
nothing else than the confident persuasion that Jesus is the Son of God 
(comp. vi. 29), on which account faith, in the name of the Son of God, is inter- 
changed with it (ili. 18; comp. i. 12, ii. 23, I. v. 18). Since this formula can 
but say that we firmly believe of Jesus, what the name of the Son of God 
expresses of Jesus, it is then clear from this, that in the union with ¢is, ¢. acc., 
there is indicated no other fundamental meaning of the word, pointing to a 
personal relation to Christ. In the passage xii. 44, faith in the sender just as 
faith in the sent is included, as v. 24: mioredew ca xiuaves (comp. footnote 1). 
Ihersvey c@ ew is, according to I. v. 10, a risreve sis chy waprupizy adrod, and 
micredsiy eis Td ovoee, I. iii, 23, is exchanged, as synonymous with morse ra 
évoners (comp. vill. 31 with ver. 30). Inthe formula wierevew cis 7d Qu (xii. 86), 
it is at any rate clear that it can but refer to a being persuaded of the quality of 
Jesus, expressed by 70 gas. 
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to him the life of the true knowledge of God is the highest 
good (§ 146). Knowledge, that is to say, is only perfect if 
there comes confident persuasion of the truth of what is 
known, so that everything which (§ 147, 0) seems to be the 
object of knowledge must, from the above, be also the object 
of faith. A knowledge won by reflection or in a syllogistic 
way is, to be sure, ever evident of itself; it carries in itself 
the evidence for its truth, and therewith its confident 
certainty. It is not so with intuitive knowledge, of which 
the apostle speaks, whose object is the revelation of God seen 
in Christ. This knowledge is immediate, and may therefore 
rest on a delusion; and this possibility has to be excluded 
for the consciousness, while confident persuasion comes if the 
knowledge is to be perfect (xvu. 8; I. iv. 16). Only by faith 
can it be so perfectly appropriated, that it really becomes an 
element in our spiritual life, nay, according to § 146, ¢, the 
special fundamental power, the living principle of it.’ 

(b) That we may reach a persuasion of the truth of the fact 
of salvation, sure, excluding any thought of deception, we 
need a witness for it (i. 7). Only if other plainly trustworthy 
witnesses confirm the fact, that they have seen what each 
individual believes, that he has seen intuitively, can he himself 
be confidently sure of the truth of this knowledge.* In this 


3 Now knowledge is an advancing process, it penetrates step by step, deeper 
and ever deeper, into the secret of the revelation of God in Christ, although at 
each stage knowledge (§ 141, ¢c). It can but advance, if it is to become at each 
stage a real knowledge, @.e. a knowledge joined to faith. In this sense each 
advance of knowledge is again conditioned by faith (vi. 69, x. 88). But along 
with knowledge, faith too must advance, inasmuch as it appropriates the deeper 
knowledge, and makes believers confidently certain of their possession. There 
are then stages in faith as in knowledge, although it is called, likewise, faith at 
every stage. The disciples already believed (i. 42, 46, 51), yet they reach a 
higher stage of faith, ii. 11. Peter confesses their faith (vi. 69), and yet Jesus 
seeks to lead them to faith, xi. 15, xiv. 10, 11 (comp. xiii. 19, xiv. 29). They 
finally protest that they have attained to faith (xvi. 80), and come only later to 
full faith (xx. 8; comp. ii. 22, xx. 29). The nobleman believes in one way 
iv. 47, in another sense iy. 50, and in yet another ver. 53; the people of 
Jerusalem believe (ii. 23), yet they do not believe in a higher sense (iii. 12). 
There are disciples who, as such, believe, but, according to Jesus’ judgment, 
do not believe (vi. 60, 64); one is the foundation-laying faith of Christians 
(1. iii. 23), another is the world-conquering (I. v. 1, 4). Nevertheless, at each 
stage faith works directly eternal life (6 misredmy Zy¢e1 Cony atwyor), because at 
each stage it makes knowledge to be truly living, in which eternal life consists. 

4 Elsewhere, too, waprupeiv designates such a testimony from one’s own expe- 
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sense has the Baptist, who was sent of God (i. 6, 33, 11. 28), 
and is hence trustworthy, given witness to the truth (v. 33), 
or to Jesus (iii. 26), because, through the onpetoy given him 
at His baptism (i. 32-34), he was fitted for such paptupia 
(i. 7, 8, 15; comp. iii. 11). In this sense Jesus witnesses to 
the truth (xviii. 37), because He testifies only what He has 
seen with the Father (iii. 11, 32), and His testimony is true 
(viii. 14), as every one may know from His unselfishness and 
sinlessness (vii. 18, viii. 45,46). Finally, the Father Himself 
witnesses for Him, partly in the Holy Scriptures (v. 37; 
comp. ver. 39), and partly by the works which He gives Him 
to do (viii. 18; comp. v. 36, x. 25, vi. 27)? Such a testi- 
mony can work faith, but it works it by no means by any 
constraining necessity. Generally, those only who are driven 
by an inner necessity (vii. 37; comp. Matt. v. 6) to come to 
Jesus, or continuously to follow Him,’ first hear His word; 
while the unreceptive are never once in a position to hear 
Him (viii. 43-47) ; and this hearing can lead but to faith and 


od 


rience (ii. 25, ili. 28, iv. 39, 44, vii. 7, xii. 17, xviii. 23, xix. 35, xxi. 24, in, 3, 
6, 12). Only, in spite of Gess’ denial, p. 519, the testimony of the water and 
the blood, I. v. 7, 8, is spoken of figuratively, inasmuch as the former testifies 
by the miracle at His baptism, of which the Baptist testifies (i. 32-34), and 
to the latter by the correspondence between Jesus’ death and the prophecies 
relating to it, as testified by the apostles (xix. 35-37). But fundamentally both 
these are testimonies by God (I. v. 9), who gave the vision to the Baptist, and 
by the other occurrences has shown forth Jesus as the promised Messiah. In 
the early apostolic preaching, too, the testimony of what they had experienced 
with and in Jesus was the special task of the apostles (§ 42, a; 1 Pet. v. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 16), But it is only in the Apocalypse that testimony comes to be so 
full of significance as here, in that Christ is the witness of future things, and 
revelation is called His testimony (§ 135, d). Comp. Rev. ii. 18, xi. 3, xvii. 6; 
al weeprupes "Inood (comp. i. 2, xxii. 18). 

5 Jesus is to be believed for the sake of His own word (iv. 41), and we will 
believe Him, if we are not to render ourselves guilty of an unpardonable sin 
(xii. 48, xv. 22). But, because His testimony is essentially about His own 
Being, and the significance of His own person, if any one will apply to Him the 
maxim, which is true in human things at any rate, that one ought not to bear 
witness of himself (v. 31, viii. 13), then Jesus can appeal to this witness, whose 
testimony is unconditionally true (v. 32), and who can witness of Him because 
He knows Him (x. 15). Later His disciples bear witness of Him, for they have 
seen His revelation of Himself (xv. 27; I. i. 2, iv. 14; comp. i. 14, xix..35 ; 
I. i. 1, iti. 5, v. 7, 8) and the Paraclete (xv. 26; I. v. 6), who likewise is fitted 
for this by direct observation (xvi. 13), Finally, every believer has God’s testi- 
mony in himself, inasmuch as he has experienced that God has given to him 
the true life by faith in His Son (I. v. 10, 11). 

® In addition to the fact that those who felt in any way drawn by Jesus came 
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love (v. 24); but it by no means leads to this necessarily. 
To many, even among His pa@nrai, His word is too hard, too 
offensive (vi. 60); they cannot receive His word, or they will 
not keep it as their possession (xii. 47). Only where there is 
the capacity and the willingness to hear Him or His word 
(axovew Ths pwovis avtod: v. 25, x. 8, 16, 27, xviii. 37; 
Rev. i. 20; comp. vi. 60, x. 20; I.iv. 6)is His word or His 
testimony received (iil. 32; comp. Mark iv. 20), and now 
come faith and knowledge (xvii. 8, iii 11, 12). But as the 
rejection of His word, which essentially testifies of Himself, is 
a rejection of His person (xii. 48), so the acceptance of the 
same is an acceptance of His person (v. 43, xiii. 20; comp. 
§ 29, b), and that, according to xvi. 27, directly involves love 
to Him, and this acceptance is the presupposition of faith 
(i. 12), without which there is no knowledge (vv. 10, 11). 
The confident persuasion of the truth of intuitive knowledge 
can be forced on no one, it comes to pass only on the ground 
of the longing receptivity, by the free act of personal appropri- 
ation of what is heard and seen.’ 

(c) Because the contents of that knowledge that blesses is 
the revelation of God in the person of Christ, there arises, by 
the personal appropriation of it by faith, a relation of person 
to person; and’ here begins the peculiar mysticism of the 
Johannean view of doctrine. As Jesus is conscious within 
to Him (i. 48, iii. 2, 26, iv. 80, 40, vi. 5, x. 41), that coming to Him is the 
expression for that longing susceptibility which is the first predisposition for 
faith, lying (iii. 20, 21, v. 40) in the free self-determination (vi. 35, 87, 44, 45, 
65). When their longing is satisfied, then that coming is perpetuated; it 
leads to a following of Him (vi. 2, viii. 12, x. 27), the token of abiding disciple- 
ship (vaéarat: vi. 66, vil. 3; comp. § 29, a). 

7 And therefore this is figuratively set forth as a drinking of the living water 
(iv. 10, 14, vii. 37), i.e. as a reception of the word of Jesus (comp. § 146, d), or 
as an eating of the bread of life (vi. 50, 51, 57, 58), ae. as a reception of His 
person as the organ of the revelation of God (comp. § 146, c), or as an eating of 
His flesh and a drinking of His blood (vi. 53-56), z.e, as an appropriation of His 
life given up in the sacrificial death as the means of our salvation (comp. 
§ 148, d). Just because believing knowledge comes to pass only by such an act 
of living, personal laying hold of the salvation given in Christ, can it be a 
living power even for the whole personal life, nay, eternal life itself. It is clear 
from this that faith, at any rate in the Johannean sense, cannot be without a 
‘¢turning of the heart” to Christ and to God (the revelation of whom He 
brings) ; but in the first place this turning is not trust, and in the second place 
it is not involved even in the idea of faith, but is the preliminary condition of 
it (against Huther, p. 28 f.). 
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Himself that He is in the Father, because His life is rooted 
in Him (§ 143, c), so the believer in Christ, because he is 
conscious that he has received his true life from Him in the 
believing susceptibility to receive His testimony of Himself. 
In contrast to the world, believers are in the Son of God, who, 
because He is Himself true, has given them the power to 
know Him that is true, and thus He has become the author 
of eternal life to us (I. v. 20).8 With the springing up of 
this knowledge in believers is this new relation to Christ 
given them of itself; the believer is in Christ, as the branch 
is rooted in the vine-stock (xv. 1, 5).2 But as faith comes 
into existence only by a free personal act of acceptance 
(note 0), being in Christ can abide only in so far as, like 
Christ’s being in God, a conscious and willing act, it realizes 


8 Not merely does the linguistic harshness (§ 145, b, footnote 5) of the current 
interpretation force us to take ¢y 7a vin wired as in apposition to éy co dante, 
but also the course of thought. Then, indeed, the being in God is really the 
result of the true knowledge of God (I. ii. 3-5), but it was not formerly said 
that we know God, but only that the Son of God has come and given us the 
power to do this. But the reason of our opposition to the world lies not in that 
(vy. 19), since Jesus has come to the whole xzécvos, but in this, that we have 
received Him in faith, and now are in Him, while the world is and continues to 
be ty cw xovnpg. The point of the passage lies even in this, that Christ has 
communicated to us that capacity of knowledge (d:évoi«y), not by any one doctrine, 
but by His person, which as to its nature is identical with the 2anéives, as the 
concluding sentence expressly explains. And even on that account is He the 
author of life for us, because only by His person does He communicate to us 
the blessed knowledge of God (comp. § 146, c, footnote 5). Comp. xiv. 20, 
according to which the disciples, when they have come to the full knowledge of 
the relation of Christ to the Father, know that they are in Him, inasmuch as 
they have the life given in that knowledge from Him alone (ver. 19). 

° The truth results from this, as does the mistake from the current idea, 
according to which faith in the Johannean sense involves mystical living 
fellowship with Christ (comp. footnote 2). Every believer is in Christ; but 
faith in Christ and being in Christ are as different as belief in the light (xii. 36) 
and being in the light (I. ii. 9). With as good right might we assert that the 
idea of knowledge involves that living fellowship, since, according to xiy. 20, 
I. v. 20, the latter is given directly with the knowledge which brings life with 
it. Faith is the subjective condition of being in Christ, but that comes only 
when the blessed results of faith come, even the eternal life which Christ 
communicates to the believer. The analogous expression, which expresses the 
oneness of the Son with the Father, designates also what is involved in the 
relation of the Son to the Father, only that there that relation is at the same 
time thought of as something known and desired by Him, because the Son 
always willingly and joyfully acknowledges and holds it fast; with Him, 
therefore, there can be no distinction between being and abiding in Him 
(comp. § 143, c). 
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itself ever afresh in steady personal self-surrender to Him 
from whom the believer has received his new life. Hence 
Jesus exhorts to abide in Him (xv. 4). Whoever does not 
abide in Him will not always afresh receive life from Him 
alone, he has burst the bond which bound him to Christ, the 
new life expires, and he falls under condemnation (ver. 6).!° 
The continuing in Him is not faith, but it presupposes faith, 
as the being in Him presupposes the having become believing. 
It is the personal surrender to Him in whom the new relation 
to Christ, which faith has brought about, is steadily afresh 
with conscious self-determination perfected, and it can there- 
fore, according to § 141, d, be designated also as love to Christ 
Give 5,221, 235) 24; comp, xvi. 27, xxi. 15-17). Only 
when the believer, by such a loving self-surrender, is willing to 
receive from Christ, and from Him alone, can the life continue,. 
which he receives in the knowledge mediated by Him. 

(ad) If the believer abides in Christ, then Christ promises: 
to abide in him (xv. 4); Christ’s being in him is the correla- 
tive idea of the believer’s being in Christ (xiv. 20), as God is: 
in Christ, because Christ is in Him (§ 143,¢). Even on that. 
account, abiding in Him is the condition of the continuance 
of eternal life, because only on this condition abides He in 
us, and gives us ever afresh the life of the true knowledge of 
God." We have received Himself as the perfected revelation 


10 But as true discipleship, the result of which is to be in Christ, arises and 
is maintained only in this way, that we receive and keep the words of Christ 
(xii. 47), so neither can we abide in Him, if His words (xv. 7), or the gospel 
preaching, which imparts it yet more fully (I. ii. 24), abide not in us, since the 
knowledge of the revelation of God in Christ is communicated by means of them, 
—the knowledge which works everlasting life. In this sense Jesus declares, 
viii. 31, the abiding in His words, which is but the correlative idea to the 
abiding of His word in us, to be the sign of a real, z.e. a true, stedfast disciple- 
ship; only it is clear here yet more directly, that, with the abiding in His 
words, of which He is Himself the chief object, we abide in Him. And as 
eternal life, with which the being in Christ is given, can be thought to spring 
up only by believing appropriation of the life of Christ given in death (vi. 54), 
then this continuing in Him, according to ver. 56, depends on the ever renewed 
appropriation. Inall this we have only the Johannean expression for true sted- 
fastness in the bonds of discipleship, which Christ demands even in the synoptical 
Gospels (§ 30, 0). 

11 The sense of the expression, vi. 57, is, according to the connection with 
ver, 56, expressly explained in this way: Whoever eats me, and so abides in 
me, shali live, because I abide in him, and communicate constantly to him my 
life. If the abiding in Him was always connected with His words abiding in 
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of God in Him, and just because this highest object of 
intuitive knowledge is, at the same time, a living person, 
Christ becomes the spiritual centre of life in us, who deter- 
mines all life, even the moral, by His effectual power. He 
only who abides in Christ can bring forth fruit by a new 
moral living activity (xv. 4), because He, without whom we 
can do nothing, then abides in us and works this fruit 
(ver. 5). And so he sins not (I. iii. 6) who abides in Him, the 
sinless One (ver. 5); and to sin is the sign that one has not 
seen Him, and by intuitive knowledge has received Him into 
his innermost life, because He must be the living power in 
us determining our whole life, excluding all sin (ver. 6). 
Thus John, while he puts Christ’s being in us side by side 
with our being in Christ, introduces by a general Christian 
form of expression (§ 62, ¢, footnote 4) his mystical method 
of view (§ 141, d), according to which that surrender to the 
revelation of God in Christ, coming from the centre of the 
whole personal life, is looked on as a relation of person to 
person, and he gives it in that way quite a new significance.” 


us (xv. 7; comp. footnote 10), then, indeed, He Himself, who reveals Himself in 
His words, abides in usin them. If we have by these words known Him, and 
therewith the revelation of God given in Him, then is the truth in us (1. ii. 4); 
if He has made known to believers the love of God revealed in His mission 
(xvii. 25, 26), then is He in them (vv. 23, 26). 

2 Even in Paul, Christ’s being in us appears side by side with our being in 
Christ (§ 84, 6); but while with him the latter is brought about by the former, 
with John, on the other hand, abiding in Christ is the condition of His being in 
us. It is, however, connected with this, that there the living fellowship with 
Christ is thought of as brought about by the communication of His Spirit, and 
the mystical directness of the Johannean idea is so thoroughly awanting to it. 
This intervention of the Pauline idea has, without more ado, often enough been 
imported into the Johannean idea (comp. too, Biedermann, p. 262), but incor- 
rectly. Not the possession of the Spirit, but instruction by the Spirit, in so 
far as that instruction teaches us ever better to know Christ as what He is, 
namely, as the complete revelation of God, brings about the abiding (not in 
Christ, but) in God, according to I. ii. 27. It is connected with this, that, by 
Paul, we are never exhorted, as here, to abide in Christ, because the being in 
Christ, brought about by the communication of His Spirit, must ever be realized 
on all sides, but, according to the nature of the case, can be only conditioned by 
the conduct of the believer, but not wrought by it. Only in John has it come 
to be a mystical union with Christ, to a oneness of person with Him. Hence it 
happens that the Johannean doctrine goes quite beyond the Pauline in this 
respect, that it advances from a being in Christ to a being in God (§ 150). 
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§ 150. Fellowship with God and Sons of God. 


In fellowship with the Son we have, at the same time, a 
fellowship with the Father, according to which we are and 
abide in Him (a). The continuance of this fellowship is 
shown in this way, that God abides in us by His Spirit, and 
enables us really to hold fast to our confession (6). From the 
other side, the working of the revelation of God received in 
Christ, which determines the whole moral life, is represented 
as a birth of God, in consequence of which we are in Him (¢). 
The result of this is sonship of God, or moral likeness to 
God (d). 

(a) As Christ is, and will be nothing else than the revela- 
tion of God, and therefore is constantly in the Father, and 
the Father in Him, we may be at the same time in both 
(xvii. 21: Kkales ob trathp év éuol Kayo év col iva Kal adtol 
év jyuiv @ow). What we see in coming to Christ, and the 
perfect appropriation of the revelation given in Him 
(§ 149, d), is yet, at the same time, the living God Himself, 
the seeing of whom is eternal life. In whomsoever the gospel 
proclamation, held fast by faith, abides, a proclamation which 
convinces us that we have the Father at the same time in the 
Son (I. ii, 23; comp. II. 9), he abides not only in the Son, 
but at the same time in the Father (ver. 24), as also, 
vv. 5, 6, the abiding in the Father is the interchangeable 
idea of the abiding effective knowledge of God (éyvoxaper : 
vv. 3, 4); he merges himself in Him with his whole spiritual 
life, as he sees Him in Christ; he wishes but to live in this 
seeing of God, and that already involves love to God, as the 
ever new personal surrender to Christ is love to Him 
(§ 149, c). Thus abiding in God is, to be sure, especially the 
simple result of this, that we abide in the Son; but as this 
constantly demands a free surrender afresh to Christ, so can 
we be exhorted to this, too, on the supposition that the Spirit 
constantly teaches us to know the full revelation of God in 
Christ (vv. 27, 28). But since this abiding in God is a con- 
tinual sinking of oneself in the highest object of knowledge, it 
brings with it directly, continuously, the enjoyment of eternal 
life. It is therefore said, I. ii. 25, that to abide in the Son 
and in the Father is the promise which He has given us, 
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when He has promised us eternal life.’ But doubtless this 
fellowship with the Father” is not thought of as a oneness so 
immediately personal as the mystical living fellowship with 
Christ, inasmuch as it is constantly brought about by the 
latter, and by the revelation of God given in it. Therefore the 
truth of the assertion, that we have fellowship with God can 
be measured only in this way, whether a man walks in the 
light of the full revelation of God that has appeared in Christ 
(I. i. 5), or yet walks in darkness (vv. 6, 7). 

(0) But fellowship with God has yet another side. If the 
Father is in the Son, and the Son is in believers, then the 
consummation of their unity aimed at thereby (xvii. 23) con- 
sists in this, that with the Son the Father, too, is in them, 
wherefore it can be inferred from this, I. iv. 4, that He who 
works in them is stronger than he who rules in the world 
(the devil). But the abiding of God in us is throughout the 
result of our abiding in God (L. iii, 24, iv. 13)% It is now 
said, to be sure, I. iv. 12, that in this abiding of God in us 
His love is perfected in us, because no higher evidence of it 
can be given, than if the living God Himself makes His 
abode in us. But yet, on this side, fellowship with God is 
not thought of as one so directly personal as that with 
Christ ; for, according to ver. 13, we know that He abides in 
us by this, that He has given us His Spirit (comp. also 

1 Tf we would not break all connection, «rn must be referred to what precedes 
(comp. Haupt in loc.), so that it is defined, in general, by the predicate follow- 
ing. But thus is explained the attraction of apposition to # trayyeaiaz, which 
appears in the accusative, after this idea has come to be the object in the relative 
sentence, while it is unbearably harsh if 7 Can 1 aidvos were the predicate of the 
sentence, prepared for by «ir, and thereby the special main idea to which the 
words tend. 

2 What, xvii. 21, is designated as a being in Christ and God is called, I. i. 3, 
fellowship (xo:vwyiz) with the Father and the Son ; and as it was the object of the 
cospel, according to xx. 31, to bring about this eternal life by faith in Christ 
(as the full revelation of God), so, according to I. i. 3, is it the object of the 
apostolic preaching to bring about fellowship with those who already have 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, in order that they may be in them 
(xvii. 21). According to this, therefore, this fellowship, too, brings the enjoy- 
ment of eternal life with it immediately. 

5 This is the case also, iv. 15, where the relation is only apparently inverted, 
because by keeping fast hold of the confession of Christ, which is but made 
possible to us by the abiding working of God in us, it is reasoned @ posteriori 
first to the cause, and then to the presupposition of that cause, which is given 
by our abiding in Christ. 
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I. iil. 24). God abides, therefore, not immediately in us, but 
by His Spirit; and because this Spirit teaches us ever more 
to know Christ as the full revelation of God (I. ii. 27; comp. 
iv. 1-3, where the rule of the Spirit of God is known in the 
right confession of Christ), this dwelling of God in us, which 
is brought about by His Spirit, can keep us firm against 
antichristian false doctrine (I. iv. 4), and can preserve us in 
the right confession (ver. 15). That abiding of God in us, 
which corresponds to our abiding in Him, is shown even in 
this way, that our moral life is moulded according to His will 
(I. iii, 24).4 But for the specific form of expression for this 
working of the revelation of God appropriated by faith, John 
has coined another form of expression. 

(c) That our whole moral life may be formed according to 
the will of God, there is required a divinely-constituted 
beginning of it, which gives to it its specific character as a 
life born of God, just as the bodily birth gives character to 
the bodily life (comp. John iii. 6). Only he who, with his 
whole spiritual life, merges Himself in God as revealed in 
Christ, can be ruled by God in the ultimate grounds of his 
life, or be of God (I. iv. 6). Thus to be of God (I. v. 19) 
means only that we are determined in the deepest principles 
of our life by the nature of the true God (ver. 20), a nature 
which has become known to us on the ground of our being in 
Christ, in Him that is true. As God is righteous, so every 
one who is born of God does righteousness; righteousness 
(1. ii. 29; comp. iii. 10), like love, constitutes the nature of 


4 As the correlative idea of the continual loving sinking oneself in God (note a) 
designates the abiding of God in us, nay, even the living presence of the highest 
object of knowledge in the centre of our whole spiritual life ; and as all true 
knowledge of God is a knowledge determinative of the entire moral life 
(§ 146, ¢), inasmuch as the being of God seen in Christ is necessarily normative 
for us (§ 147), so must the knowledge of the full revelation of God in Christ, 
opened up to us ever more richly and deeply by the existence of the Spirit in us, 
become a living power in us in the practical territory. 

® Wherefore the apostle, I. ii, 28, 29, from a man’s abiding in God, directly 
draws the conclusion that he has been born of God, as the latter is the necessary 
conclusion from the former ; and, I. iv. 7, from the fact that a man has been 
born of God, he concludes @ posterior: that he knows God; and that knowledge 
is steady, lasting, only to him who abides in God. The seeing of God, III. 11, 
also, which has continued since its first beginning in the past (notice the perf. 
tépaxer), and the being in God which is the result of this new birth, are inter- 
changeable ideas, 
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God, and so one knows by love that he has been born of God 
(I. iv. 7). He only who does good, and so imitates the good 
he sees in God, is of God (III. 11); for he who is born of 
God cannot sin (I. iii. 9; comp. v. 18), because no one can be 
regulated by God and at the same time by what is opposed to 
God.’ This being born of God, which accordingly determines 
the whole conduct of the individual, is a work of God (I. v. 1: 
0 yevynoas); but as by God’s being in us (note 0), God is 
not thereby regarded as personally active, but what is specially 
operative is the revelation of God known in Christ; but that 
revelation agrees, to be sure, with His nature, and is called the 
truth (§ 147, 0). But as right moral life, therefore (I. i. 19), 
and the confession of Christ (comp. footnote 6), which forms 
the contrast to the lies of the false teachers (I. ii. 21, 22), 
may be referred to one’s being of God, so also to one’s being of 
the truth. And therefore even the truth of God, which makes 
sinning impossible, is regarded as brought about, I. iii. 9, by 
the powerful abiding of His omépya in us, we. of the word of 
God. For the abiding of the word of God in them is indeed 
that which gives to the little children, I. ii. 14, the power ever 
anew to overcome the wicked one; and that it does this by’ 
the new-born power of God, I. v. 4 shows, according to which 
it is only what is born of God that overcomes the world. This 
word, which makes known to us the will of God, and which 


® Connected with the form of life which is right and acceptable to God, are 
also the confession of Christ as the perfect revelation of God,—therefore the 
apostles are of God (I. iv. 4), as they confess Christ, in opposition to anti- 
christian error, Christ as come in the flesh (ver. 2),—and likewise the continuous 
listening to the proclamation of that revelation; wherefore those only who from 
knowing God are of Him, listen to it, and by God’s abiding in them (comp. 
note 6) are put into a position to overcome false doctrine (ver. 4). If it is only 
said in this passage, that they have overcome false teachers in consequence of 
their being of God, and if, further, the reason of this is that God is in them, — 
which, according to note 6, is brought about by His Spirit,—then it is clear 
that the latter is but the right enlightenment which exposes all lies, but the 
former is that determination by God which alone makes one capable and willing 
to appropriate the revelation received, and to produce its fruits in life. For all 
that is born of God overcomes the world (I. v. 4), out of which the temptations 
to what is contrary to God come to us, whether these be lusts leading to sin or 
an inclination to false doctrine ; and so the faith which overcomes the world 
(ver. 5), or has already, according to ver. 4, overcome it, cannot be the beginning 
of faith, which is the condition of all saving experience, but only faith as proved 
in the conflict with temptation, a faith which springs from being born of God 
(ver. 1). 
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hence, by the truth contained in it, is to preserve us (I. i. 8, 10) 
from that self-deceit which leads us to deny our own sins, has, 
like the truth itself (§ 147, 0), which also abides in us (II. 2), 
a delivering, a morally-determining power (comp. § 146, 4d), 
by which God comes to be Himself powerful in us.’ 

(@) Those who are born of God are called children of God 
(réxva Tod Ocod: I. ii. 12, 13),—-perhaps intentionally,—never 
sons of God, so as not to approach in appearance the peerless 
position of the only-begotten Son of God, just as the idea of 
being born of God is never applied to the latter (§ 145, a, 
footnote 2). There is in this way nothing to prevent the 
perfect sonship of Christ likewise presupposing a perfect moral 
likeness to God, as the sonship of believers does a relative 
likeness. Christ is evidently called, I. iii. 8, the Son of God 
on account of His sinlessness (ver. 5), or positively on account 
of His divine righteousness (ver. 7; comp. ii. 29). And the 
name Son of God also seems, I. i. 7, to point to His sinlessness. 
But what is true of Him according to His original nature, is 
wrought in them by their being born of God, the result of 
which, as it determines the whole moral life by the revealed 
nature of God, can be only likeness to God in moral nature. 
Sonship to God is known by not sinning, by righteousness 
(1. ii. 9,10). To be sure, this ideal is not even once realized. 


7 The word of God, therefore, is regarded, as by Peter (§ 46) and James (§ 52), 
as the seed from which the new (moral) life is produced. With this, however, 
we are not to confound the current combination (comp. Frommann, p. 191; 
Kostlin, p. 228; Messner, p. 351),—which, however, does not occur at all in 
John,—by which the birth from God is the beginning of the eternal life in the 
specifically Johannean sense. According to what has been said, footnote 5 in 
reference to I, iv. 7, III. 11, the birth from God is realized only in the result of 
the knowledge of God, in which the believer has eternal life directly (§ 146, c) ; 
it has to do, therefore, simply with the new determination of life, in which the 
salvation received in the knowledge of God (the fw wiswes) works and shows 
itself outwardly. The Spirit, on the other hand, is not by John looked on as 
He who brings about this working of God; rather the Spirit of Truth is known 
in this way, that His testimony is heard by those who are of God (I. iv. 6). As 
the whole idea of a being born of God is specifically Johannean, so the idea, 
oceurring in the speeches of Christ, of a being born of water and of the Spirit 
(iii. 5) is nowhere further realized by the apostle. What is peculiar to him is 
distinguished, moreover, from the Petrine idea of the second birth (§ 46), and 
from that of the Pauline new creation (§ 84), by this, that it never goes back on 
the past that had to be changed. Even the dvadev yevvndavas (ili. 38, 7), with its 
“from before,” points back only to the beginning of life laid in the first birth. 

® It is clear from this that sonship with John does not designate, as with Paul 
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To those who accept Him by faith, Christ has given not son- 
ship itself, but the power (comp. xix. 10,11) to become the 
sons of God (i. 12); the last and highest realization of this 
ideal, a realization for the present fathomless, lies only in the 
future consummation (I. iii. 2). But as certainly as salvation 
in Christianity is never a merely future thing, but always an 
already-present thing, this ideal is realized by the truth from 
God, in the abiding é« rod Ocod civat. As those in whose 
world-conquering faith? the being born of God is verified, 
Christians know themselves as children of God (I. v. 1, 2); as 
those born of God, who even now do righteousness (I. ii. 29), 
are they even now children of God (I. iii. 2), who can quite 
well be distinguished from the children of the devil (ver. 10). 
But they know also that they have not become so of them- 
selves, but that God, as their Father, has made them to share 
His highest love in His highest revelation to them (in Christ), 
in order thereby to make them children of God (I. i. 1; 
comp. iv. 12). And thus even here in the idea of sonship to 
God there is not lacking the consciousness of fatherly love 
(comp. § 147, c), but it is realized only in moral likeness of 
nature with the Father. 


§ 151. Keeping the Commandments of God. 


That which is necessary for the attainment of salvation is 


(§ 83), the Christian’s new standing in grace ; it is not an objective relation to 
God (comp. Frommann, p. 626, who confounds sonship to God with eternal life ; 
comp. on the other hand, footnote 7), but a subjective quality, in which the 
world as little knows the children of God as they do God Himself (I. iii. 1). 
This is the sense in which Jesus, even in the oldest tradition, presents sonship 
to His disciples, as the ideal (§ 21, c) which must be no doubt reached, since 
God has revealed Himself to them as their Father. Elsewhere, too, in Christ’s 
speeches in our Gospel, the idea of sonship is taken in this metaphorical sense of 
moral likeness of nature. The right to call themselves children of Abraham is 
decided by the fact that one does the works of Abraham (viii. 39, 40); and those 
who do the works of the devil (viii. 38, 41) are called his children (viii. 44). 

® It is but an apparent contradiction if faith is, i. 12, but the condition by 
which only the power is received to become the child of God, and, I. v. 1, at the 
same time the sign of the birth from God accomplished, or of the sonship given 
therewith. For in the former case faith in His name is but the first stage of 
faith, which is sufficient in consequence of the receptive acceptance of Christ 
(§ 149, a, footnote 3); in the other case, faith in His Messiahship is the proof of 
that faith, which has overcome the temptation to false doctrine (I. v. 4, 5). 
Comp. footnote 6. 
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also set forth as a fulfilling of God’s commandments from love 
to Him, and these require faith and brotherly love in par- 
ticular (a). But this fultilling of them, and the loving mind 
from which it proceeds, are begotten ever afresh by the 
revelation of God given in Christ (0). The fulfilling of the 
commands of God in the actual reality of Christian life 
continues, no doubt, imperfect, and in that way it may result 
in the deadly sin of falling away (c). And so to secure its 
normal development it requires an impulse, and that lies in 
the prospect of retribution (@). 

(a) If the knowledge of the revelation of God given in 
Christ, and gotten by faith, produces, by its power to regulate 
the life, the being born of God, which tends to moral simi- 
larity of nature to Him, so, just as in the speeches of Christ 
in the synoptical Gospels (§ 21, ¢), the progress of the Chris- 
tian life seems to be accomplished by an inherent necessity, 
and the need of a law to regulate it seems to be taken away. 
Yet Reuss, i. p. 485 [E. T. i. 435], mistakes an essential 
side of the Johannean view of doctrine when he denies that 
here too, and very frequently, everything needful for the 
realization of salvation is put, quite as in the Old Testament 
way, under the point of view of the fulfilment of a divine 
command. Quite as in the synoptic tradition (§ 21, 0), Jesus 
requires the keeping, ze. the doing of His words (vill. 51; 
comp. I. ii. 5: typety tov doyov), which is identical with the 
words of God (xiv. 23, 24, xvu. 6), or the keeping His com- 
mandments (typety tas évtoAds: xiv. 15, 21), which is at 
the same time a keeping of the commandments of God 
Gy 10: compli. 3,iv3, xx. 245 v2, 3 55 1).; 6), quite 
as in the Apocalypse (§ 135, a; comp. § 136, ¢).’ The 
fulfilling of the will of God, as it is expressed in these com- 
mandments, is accordingly the one condition of salvation 
(I. ii. 17; comp. xiii. 17); and this fulfilling, as in the Old 
Testament, is the doing of righteousness (I. ii, 29, iii 7, 10; 

1 In this sense evangelical preaching (I. 1. 5: ayyediz) even contains a com- 
mand (1. iii. 11); it is even said, I. ii. 7, of the commandment drawn from the 
sum of evangelical preaching (i. 5), that it is the word which they have heard 
from the beginning, inasmuch as it is ever necessarily given with it. Moreover, 
all sin remains for the Christian to be a freeing oneself from the commandments 
of God ([. ili. 4: 4 apapria iccly 4 dvowia), and every deviation from this rule 
(4dixia: I. i, 9 comp, vii. 18) sin (I. v. 17: waou ddinia duopria irri), 
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comp. § 24, a). But John comprehends the contents of this 
divine will, ‘I. iii, 23, in the command to believe on Christ, 
and to love one another.’ It is self-evident that God must 
require faith as the condition of all appropriation of salvation 
(§ 149, a); and although love is the necessary effect of the 
perfect revelation of God (§ 147, ¢), yet Jesus so announces 
it as the new commandment (xiii. 34, xv. 12, 17; comp. L. 
iv. 21), the fulfilment of which is the sign of His discipleship 
(xiii. 35), and it is therefore characterized quite, as § 25, 8, 
as the chiefest commandment. But even if the thought, that 
all fulfilling of the divine commandments must proceed from 
love (comp. § 25, 0), is not foreign to the Old Testament, yet 
is this here brought into the greatest prominence,’ and every 
demand on the Christian is summed up in a loving mind 
towards God, as in the synoptical speeches of Christ, to seek 
after the kingdom of God or after righteousness, is but the 
expression for love to God (comp. § 26, d, footnote 3). 

(5) This comprehension of all the commandments in the 
unity of love to God, is now the means with John to adjust 
the more legal view of the condition of salvation with that 
view of the development of salvation which is peculiar to 


2 Moreover, from the connection of I. vy. 4 with ver. 3, it is clear that faith is 
included in the commandments of God (comp. § 150, c, footnote 6). As it 
never comes except by the free action of the individual (§ 149, 6), it is the work 
required of God (vi. 29), a keeping of His word (xvii. 6 ; comp. vv. 7, 8); the 
refusal of that faith appears as culpable disobedience (iii. 86; comp. § 44, c ; 
82, d), nay, as specially sin (xvi. 9, ix. 41; comp. § 125, d). On the other 
hand, brotherly love is the commandment given (I. iv. 21) by God (II. 4) 
through Christ (I. ili. 22). And hence brotherly love (I. ii. 9, 10) is the clearest 
mark of belonging to the kingdom of light (i.e. to the fellowship of the 
disviples), iii. 10, the chief part of o%xasocdvy, ver. 11, the commandment given 
from the beginning along with evangelical preaching (comp. ii. 4-6), iii. 14, 15, 
the mark of the true life and of being of the truth (vv. 18, 19). 

3 As the fulfilling the divine commandments in the case of Christ sprang from 
love to His Father (xiv. 31), so here, too, doing the divine will (I. ii. 17) is but 
the result of that love to the Father which excludes all love to the world 
(ver. 15; comp. Jas. iv. 4). As fulfilling the commandments of Jesus is the 
result of love to Him (xiv. 21), so the fulfilling of the divine commandments is 
the result of love to God (I. v. 2), a love which consists in a walk according to 
His commandments (II. 6), and makes the keeping of them easy (I. v. 8) ; in 
keeping His word is love to Him perfected (I. ii. 5) ; for here, too, to think of 
God's love perfecting itself toward us (Ritschl, ii. p. 374) contradicts the 
whole context, which speaks simply of the confirmation of the knowledge of 
God in believers (comp. note 6). 
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him; and in this way, too, his mysticism preserves its 
practical character throughout, and is preserved from quietistic 
and even antinomian vagaries. As, according to § 149, «, 
that mystical abiding in Christ is at bottom one with love to 
Him, from which, according to footnote 3, keeping His com- 
mandments results of itself; so, according to § 150, a, to 
abide in God is such a loving losing oneself in Him, from 
which the keeping His commandments must come necessarily. 
It is hence said, I. ii. 5, that we, by becoming perfected in 
that love of God which is shown in keeping His command- 
ments, know that we are in Him, and that the abiding in 
Him must be verified by imitation of the walk of Christ as 
our example (ver. 6). That this love to God, that is to say, 
is perfected in us, is the direct effect of the revelation of God 
in Christ which is apprehended by faith, and of the fellowship 
with God produced thereby, inasmuch as we know His love 
in the former, and in the latter experience it in a way which 
must necessarily produce love in us.’ We love, only because 


# Whilst, therefore, according to the mystical view, Christ’s abiding in us 
must correspond to our abiding in Him, and this abiding of Christ in us by His 
gracious work makes us capable for all moral activity of life (xiv. 4, 5; comp. 
§ 149, d), so this activity is here the (psychological) effect of love to Him, and 
likewise the fulfilling of the divine commandments is the necessary (psycho- 
logical) result of love to God (xiv. 21); as, on the other hand, the abiding in 
God, identical with the latter, on account of the appropriation of the full know- 
ledge of God given with it in Christ, an appropriation ever fresh and living, of 
itself creates the new moral life, according to § 146, ¢ ; 147. 

5 In order to show the necessary connection of faith and love, John proceeds, 
in the second principal section of his Epistle, from the fact acknowledged in 
I. ii. 5, that it can be said only of him who keeps the commandments that he 
abides in God, but he now adds the new element that God abides in him (comp. 
§ 150, 6), as is known from the Spirit which He has given us (L. iii. 24). After 
he has now established how this Spirit may be known from this, that He con- 
fesses the incarnation of Christ (iv. 1-3), he can show, that he who has been 
taught by this Spirit knows God as He is manifested in the sending of His Son, 
knows Him according to His nature as love, and as he is regulated by this 
nature (born of God) in the deepest elements of his nature he must himself love 
(vv. 7-10). But not merely in the sending of the Son is God’s nature made 
known to us ; we know Him whom no one hath seen according to His nature 
of love perfectly in this way, that He perfects His love in us, while He, abiding 
in us, works godlike love in us (ver. 12 ; comp. with this Ritschl, ii. p. 372), and 
that love makes us (§ 150, d) to be children of God (comp. iii. 1: rorardy dyarny 
ddaxev nuiv 6 Ocds), For that it is He who abides in us if we abide in Him, we 
know from the Spirit He has given us, whose testimony of Christ agrees with 
that of the apostles (vv. 13, 14), so that the confession of Him is wrought by 
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He has first loved us (I. iv. 19), naturally, in the first place, 
His own self, who anticipated us with His love (ver. 10), but 
along with Him who begot our new life of love, him also 
who is begotten of Him (I. v. 1).6 Accordingly, just because 
the new life of love, which is begotten in us by the complete 
revelation of God, is in its deepest roots love to God, that 
perfect revelation of God creates ever afresh in us that mind 
of love which is the condition of every step forward in the 
life of salvation,’ as also in the moral life. God therefore 
here, too, only requires from us (as § 21, c) what He has 
Himself created in us by His highest revelation. And there- 
fore it is said, I. v. 3, that the commandments of God, in the 
doing of which love to God is occupied, are not hard, 
because he who is born of God (ver. 4), 7.2. who is determined 
in His innermost being by the revelation of God’s love, feels 
himself driven of himself to love Him in a way which makes 
love to the brethren, and therewith the fulfilling of His 
highest commandments, to be a loved and an easy duty. 


God Himself by His Spirit in us (ver. 15; comp. § 150, 6). But as we have 
known God’s love to be His peculiar nature, so we know, that to abide in love 
(which, indeed, is identical with love abiding in us) is nothing else than to 
abide in God and God in us, that the former is not in any way a result brought 
about by the latter, but is itself given along with the latter (ver. 16), because 
by it the love which forms God’s nature is perfectly realized among us (ver. 17). 

6 It is said expressly, ver. 2, that we know by this, i.e. that it follows from 
the general statement in ver. 1, that we love the children of God whenever, 7.¢. 
as soon as we love God, and we show this love by doing His commandment. The 
current explanation of this sentence, by which he would say, that the love of 
God is likewise the sign of brotherly love, as the latter is the sign of the 
former, must, if it is to have any sense, introduce the thought that we know 
brotherly love as right if it is exercised in the way prescribed by the command- 
ments of God, and it overlooks the fact that it is not #¢» which is used, as is 
always the case in similar turns (comp. ii. 3), but dra», 

7 It is true that the beginning of the life of salvation by faith in Christ 
cannot come without a longing for the divine (§ 149, 6), in which the germ of 
love to God ever lies ; but this germ is made ever more richly fruitful, and is 
unfolded in the development of the life of salvation by the revelation of God in 
Christ, just as it cannot reach any such development without surrendering itself 
lovingly ever anew to this revelation of God; but this latter is ever given of 
itself by the love to God which is begotten in us. It is characteristic, that for 
the apostle of love (§ 141, d) everything on which the normal development of 
the Christian life depends is in the end comprehended in love to God and 
Christ, as with Paul it is in faith (§ 86, d); and yet this confident self-surrender 
to the grace which procures all our salvation is something essentially distinct 
from that loving merging oneself in the revelation of God in Christ, which 
brings all salvation with it. 
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(c) If one looks at the Christian life from the ideal point 
of view, according to which it depends on the revelation of 
God in Christ producing a new life, it is perfected at a stroke. 
As the believer has eternal life directly, so the birth from God 
also comes with the believer’s being in God, that birth which 
makes all sin impossible. He who is born of God, and abides 
in Christ, sins not (I. v. 18, iii. 6), nay, he cannot sin (I. iii. 
9; comp. §150, ¢). He who yet sins, has not as yet received 
into himself that revelation of God by the knowledge of 
Christ (I. iii. 6, iv. 8; III. 11; comp. § 146, c), he is not yet 
in the condition of one enlightened (I. ii, 9-11; comp. 
§ 147, a). But whenever the Christian life is regarded rather 
from the legal point of view, according to which a constant 
fulfilling of the divine requirements is necessary for its normal 
development (note a), then the possibility exists continually, 
that it is not sufficient for development, and this possibility 
is ever again realized (comp. § 30, 8).2 Even the fruit- 
bearing branch requires further cleansing (xv. 2; comp. xii. 
10); the believer is ever yet sinning (I. 1. 8,10, 1. 1), and he 
hence needs ever cleansing and forgiveness (I. i. 7, 9; comp. 
xx. 23), intercession with the Father (I. ii. 1, 2), and brotherly 
intercession (I. v. 16); he needs to be ever cleansing himself 
afresh from all stains of sin (I. iii. 3: dyvifeww; comp. 1 Pet. 
i, 22; Jas. iv. 8). According to this rather legal view, 
which cannot be dispensed with for the consideration of the 
actual reality of the Christian life, just as in the Old Testa- 
ment (comp. § 42,0; 44,¢; 115, 6) a distinction is drawn 
between sins of infirmity, which do not destroy abiding in 
Christ (xv. 2), in which God, who is greater than our 
hearts, knows our deepest being in truth, although our heart, 
on the other hand, is ever conscious of fresh shortcomings 
(I. iii. 19, 20)? and deadly sins (I. v. 17; comp. Num. 


8 The believer needs ever again to be exhorted to continue in Christ and in 
God (xv. 4; I. i. 28), not to sin (I. ii. 1), but to continue in love (I. iu. 18, iv. 7; 
comp. xv. 17) ; he needs ever to be reminded of his Christian duty (I. ii. 6, 
8, 16, iv. 11: o@efacs; comp. xiii. 14); he has to be warned against the love 
of the world (I. ii. 15), and against being misled (I. iii. 7; comp. ii. 26). 
Although he that is bern of God keeps himself conformably to his nature 
from all sin (I. v. 18), yet Jesus has to ask the Father to keep the disciples 
(xvii. ed, 15): 

9 This so often misinterpreted passage does not speak of a silencing our 
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Vill, 22): naab soon) ; for the doers of such even the otherwise 
general commandment to intercede is no more required (ver. 
16), because God cannot hear such prayers (ver. 14), because by 
not abiding in Christ one falls irrecoverably into condemna- 
tion (xv. 6, and therewith § 149, ¢).” 

_ (d) Tf from an ideal point of view the Christian life is 
developed by an inherent necessity, then, to secure its 
normal development, it needs no special motive; and 
if the believer has eternal life immediately, then the 
point of view of retribution, which for present service deter- 
mines only a future reward, seems to be quite shut out. 
But whenever the process of Christian life is regarded as 
a continuous doing of the divine commands (note a), what 
is necessary for the attainment of salvation appears as a 
service, for the achieving of which there is need of a 
powerful impulse, in view of the danger of the sin of falling 
away which threatens it, according to note ¢; and from this 
point of view, everything which was given in the progress 
of the process of salvation was given necessarily in the begin- 


hearts, because e/dey can never designate that, not even in contrast to 
zxaraywooxey (comp. Huth. im loc.). Since, indeed, one angry may be per- 
suaded to allow his indignation to go, and so to silence it (comp. Matt. xxviii. 
14); but even the persuading the heart (which is certainly not meant), that it 
cease from its self-condemnation, cannot certainly be called a silencing of it. 
It can therefore only be said, that, if we know from our true hearts (ver. 18) that 
we are of the truth, if we keep up, as it were, our dialogue in the presence of 
God, and deal with Him therefore in the matter, how we will stand in His 
judgment, we will persuade our heart, that if our heart condemn us, God is yet 
greater than itis. Naturally, this cannot proceed from His forgiving love, as it 
is explained by a reference to His omniscience, nor from the strictness of His 
judgment, about which we dare not persuade our own hearts, when condemning 
us, but only from this, that He knows our innermost depths 2x cis dandsias elvan, 
even though it is not so verified outwardly, as it ought to be verified. 

10 The sin unto death is not here, therefore, as in the synoptical speeches of 
Jesus (§ 22, b), and in Peter (§ 42, b; 44, ¢), final hardening against Christ, but, 
as in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 125, d), that falling away from Him by 
which the being in Christ is simply broken off. If one, who has already had 
eternal life by faith, ceases to be in Christ, and thus has not eternal life abiding 
in Him (I. iii. 15), then that is specially a contradictio in adjecto. The 
apostle explains this fact, which stands in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
ideal view of the Christian life, in this way, that members who fall away from 
the Church had never been her true members (I. ii. 19). They have therefore 
never in full reality appropriated the revelation of God in Christ, and no con- 
clusion can therefore be drawn from their falling away against its specific 
effectual power (comp. § 20, ¢). 
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ning of it, and may be put in the point of view of a reward, 
which is to be the motive for securing the human service 
necessary for the appropriation of salvation.” If in many 
such statements (footnote 11) only the earthly consummation 
of what is sought in service is the promised reward, yet may 
its future consummation as such also be kept in view, as 
§ 32, ¢, since John, according to § 148, ¢, distinguishes from 
the eternal life already present its future consummation. In 
this sense, to look at the reward coming at Christ’s Parousia 
becomes a motive to abide in God, inasmuch as only this 
latter can give us confidence in reference to the final decision 
then to be made (I. ii. 28). Even on this account must love 
be perfected in us (in abiding in love, which is identical with 
abiding in God), that we may have confidence at the day of 
judgment, because we then, though still in the world, yet like 
Christ Himself already stand in complete fellowship with the 
Father; and love then becoming perfect drives out all fear, 
since fear carries in itself its own punishment, as it is but the 
expression for the relationship of love to God, that has been 
disturbed (and therefore not yet come to perfection), a relation- 
ship which must be the deepest ground of our new life of 
love (I. iv. 17, 18). But as abiding in Christ or love to 


1 One is reminded quite of the way in which Jesus, according to § 82, 8, 
emphasizes the equivalence of reward and service, when He here promises to 
abide in us, as the reward of our abiding in Him (xv. 4), although it is but 
according to its nature that the revelation of God received by faith should 
become effectual in us. He likewise promises His love to us as the reward of 
our love to Him when proved by obedience (xiv. 21; comp. xv. 10, 14),—that 
love to us which brings about the highest gift of the Spirit (xiv. 15, 16), or the 
love of the Father (xiv. 21, 23), which, from the connection with xvi. 27, assures 
us of the hearing of prayer (ver. 26 ; comp. ver. 23); and this hearing of prayer 
with the apostle is a result of obedience in fulfilling His commands springing 
from love (I. iii. 22; comp. ix. 31). Thus even Jesus Himself, according to 
§ 144, d, footnote 9, looked at the receiving of that which belonged to His 
nature and calling as the reward of His conduct on earth. 

2 From the connection of I. iv. 17 with ver. 16, as explained footnote 5, it is 
clear that év rodrm can but point backwards (comp. Haupt in loc.), and that 
wed hay (comp. II. 2) is connected with rsrsaciwras:. The same thing follows 
from this, that the clause with ive gives no sense, if it is to explain the 
zy covrw, aS then even Ritschl, ii. p. 374 f., understands it rightly as a purpose 
clause. But it is not possible by 4 éyérn to think with him of the love of God, 
because the od crereAsinras ey Th ayarn in its correlation with versAslara: 4 
éyéxn cannot possibly be understood of the perfecting of our confidence by the 
divine love. Moreover, Haupt has, on the other hand, pointed to the parallelism 
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God: proves itself by keeping His commandments, Jesus could 
set before the individual, v. 29, at the resurrection a destiny 
corresponding to his works; and, xii, 25, 26, to His servant, 
not shrinking from self-sacrifice for his humble service, quite 
in the way of the Synoptists (Matt. x. 39; Luke xiv. 11, and 
therewith § 32, 6), he could set an equivalent reward in his 
being honoured by the Father. In view of the glorious 
prospect which Christian hope opens up (I. iii. 2), the apostle 
in this sense exhorts to strive after purity from sin (ver. 3), 
as every stain of sin excludes from this blessed goal; and he 
warns thein against being seduced to fall away, by pointing to 
the loss of the full reward threatened in the future life (II. 8: 
wa... poroOov mAnpn atTroAdBnTe). 


CH A PVE alae 
THE HISTORICAL REALIZATION OF SALVATION. 


§ 152. The Preparatory Revelation of God. 


Israel possessed a revelation of God in prophecy, the last 
bearer of which was the Baptist, whose task it was to bear 
testimony for Christ (a). This testimony had an abiding 
significance, inasmuch as it was to lead to faith in the Son 
of God (0). The law, too, although it was already abrogated 
for the apostle for the present, is a revelation of God. It 
makes one receptive of the revelation of God in Christ, and 
thus serves as a positive preparation for the latter (¢). But 
the majority of the very people of the Logos has not received 


with the passage I. ii. 28, where also confidence at the day of judgment is made 
dependent on abiding in God, and it hence then follows necessarily that the 
tert. comp. with Christ’s abiding, which, as iii. 8, 7, can only be placed in the 
character of this abiding, is to be sought in His continuous abiding in God, and 
this, it is self-evident, excludes any fear before the judgment. But the same 
thing is shown ver. 18, but from the other side, according to which, by the 
abiding in love, which is identical with abiding in God, the nature of divine 
love is perfectly realized in us. Fora ceacia ayarn, as it drives out all fear, is 
just the dyarn verersiwutvn in ver. 17 ; and if it is here spoken of love generally, 
then we also saw, note 6, how indissoluble the love to God is from love to the 
brethren, so that the application can quite easily be made to the latter. 
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the salvation, although that salvation found receptive souls in 
the heathen world (a). 

(a) Even Judaism possessed a knowledge of God, in com- 
parison with which that of the Samaritans is designated as a 
not knowing of God (iv. 22);? there must therefore have been 
given even in Old Testament times a revelation of God, a 
thing which Kostlin, p. 88, wrongly denies. Doubtless, it is 
even said in the Old Testament itself (Ex. xxx. 20) that there 
was then no direct vision of God, such as the Son had with 
the Father (vi. 46), and as Christians can have by Him; yet 
the word of God came to individuals (x. 35; comp. ix. 29), 
or they saw a form of God (v. 37) in vision or in a 
theophany.” But the prophets could testify of Him from 
personal experience too; for they had indeed beheld even the 
glory of the Logos (xii. 41 ; comp. § 145, a), and heard Him 
speak, as is plain from this, that, according to the Messianic 
interpretation of the apostle, they often introduce Him speak- 
Meal (exis 3S,.xul 18, xvie26s.comp..$e74, c;eliGao: 
On that account it is self-evident that the passage x. 8 can 
refer only to the contemporary leaders of the people, and not 
to the prophets of the Old Testament (comp. also, Scholten, 


1 The knowledge of God possessed by the Jews is, to be sure, only a relative 
knowledge, and it ceases to be a knowledge of God as soon as God is perfectly 
revealed in Christ (vii. 28, vill, 19, 55, xv. 21, xvi. 3; comp. § 147, c, foot- 
note 7); but so long as it corresponds to the stage of the revelation of God 
given, it is a real knowledge, and every stage of it is designated as knowledge 
simply (§ 149, a, footnote 3). Even the Samaritans had a knowledge of God ; 
but because, by their rejection of prophecy, they had excluded themselves from 
the higher stages of the revelation of Godin Israel, Jesus calls it an odx cidévas, 
Even the revelation of God in Christianity is yet, according to I. iii. 2, not the 
highest, but as that which corresponds to the revelation of God in Christ, it is 
spoken of throughout simply as knowledge. 

* Tf Jesus denied to the nation in His time both forms of prophetic revelation 
(vy. 87), because prophecy had been silent for centuries, yet He will in that way 
confirm the truth that His contemporaries yet possessed the word of God, 
though only in the written records of those earlier revelations (ver. 38). Never- 
theless, it was a mistake if they thought that by the possession of these writings 
they already had (ver. 89) eternal life, ¢.e. the real saving blessing, as it was 
given only by the perfected revelation of God (§ 146), and if on that account 
they would not come to Christ, in order to receive it from Him alone (ver. 40). 
For these writings had their essential significance only in this, that they (i.e. 
God in them) but testified of Christ (ver. 39; comp. vv. 37, 46) or of His fate 
(xx, 9), and this was here done in many ways by the typical histories embodied 
in them (iii. 14, vi. 32 ; perhaps also i. 52), Comp. § 73, c. 
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p- 149; Immer, p. 539). As the last of these prophets, for 
the apostle the Baptist comes into notice (§ 149, 0), and 
exclusively ‘as regards his waptupia (i. 19); since he, too, had 
heard a voice of God (ver. 33), and had seen a form 
(vv. 32, 34), in consequence of which he could testify of the 
Son of God. But his significance must cease when the Light 
Himself had come into the world (vv. 7, 8 ; comp. iii. 29, 30).* 
For in spite of this, its testimony of the Logos prophecy is 
yet by no means a Christianity in the midst of Judaism 
(comp. Kostlin, p. 53), it rather ever testifies of the Bearer of 
the perfect revelation of God who is coming; this revelation 
it cannot give itself, Of earthly origin and of earthly nature 
the prophet, too, can but speak what is earthly, what refers to 
the earthly appearance of Messiah (iii. 31); and if Jesus 
comprehends His own testimony, so far as it had to do with 
what was earthly, with that of the Baptist (ver. 11), yet He 
only who has come from heaven can declare heavenly things 
(vv. 12,13; comp. vv. 32, 33). But He can do this only 
after He has appeared in the flesh (comp. § 145) ; the perfect 
revelation of God and Messianic times come only with the 
incarnation of the Logos. Abraham had rejoiced in joyful 
hope at the day of Messiah, but only when the Messiah 
appeared on the earth had he seen Him (out of Hades), and 
his hope had received its fulfilment (viii. 56). 

(0) The testimony of prophecy has its significance by no 
means exclusively for Judaism (comp. Kostlin, p.133). It is 
not merely to unbelieving Jews that Jesus points to the fact 
that the Scriptures testify of Him (note a); He shows even 
to the disciples how the Scriptures are fulfilled in His fate 
(xii. 18, xv. 25, xvil. 12), and He does it with the express 
design, that they may be led thereby to believe that it is 
He of whom the Scriptures prophesy (xi. 19). But the 


3 He was a lamp, who might have led His contemporaries to the knowledge of 
the truth (v. 35), and Jesus holds his testimony to be valid, as it could work - 
faith, and therewith salvation in them (ver. 34). But He needs no more any 
testimony of man’s, since He had received from the Father the testimony of His 
works (ver. 86). To be sure, He distinguishes from the human testimony of 
the Baptist the testimony of God in the Scriptures (vv. 87-39), a testimony 
which was yet given only by the prophets ; but only because the divine origin 
of these was generally acknowledged, while the divine mission of the Baptist 
was not, 
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Gospel shows, above all, how weighty this testimony of the 
Scriptures is for the apostle, and also for believing readers.* 
If, alongside the witness for Christ, he does not quite so 
strongly emphasize the promises of prophecy, that does not 
prove that it is done by him strictly only as an accommoda- 
tion for Judaism (Kostlin, p. 134; comp. Reuss, ii. p. 477 
[E. T. ii, 427]); but it is connected with this, that the 
Messianic salvation is for him essentially a revelation of God 
given in the person of Christ, for the believing reception of 
which there is required, according to § 149, 0, no testimony 
as regards His person. Yet even Jesus Himself sees, vi. 45, 
vii. 38, the blessings of the Messianic times prophesied in the 
prophets, and it is pointed out by the Gospel, with a design 
like that of but one of the Synoptists, that He is the bringer 
of the saving consummation promised in the Old Testament 
and looked for by the people. Even in the coming of the 
Baptist the popular questions about the Messiah are at once 
raised (i. 20, 25, iii. 28). Even the first disciples confess, on 
the ground of the testimony which the Baptist gives of His 
being the Son of God (in the Messianic sense) (i. 34), that they 
have found in Jesus the Messiah (ver. 42), of whom Moses 
and the prophets wrote (ver. 46), the Son of God, appointed 
to be the King of Israel (ver. 50). Jesus Himself makes the 
Samaritan woman know Him as the looked-for Messiah (iv. 
25, 26; comp. vv. 29, 42), and the people wish, since they 
have recognised in Him the prophet promised Deut. xviii. 15, 
to proclaim Him king (vi. 14, 15). Here, too, the faith of 


4 He sets forth emphatically how the disciple, in the holy zeal with which 
Jesus purified the temple (ii. 17), and in the entrance into Jerusalem 
(xii. 14-16), had seen a fulfilling of Scripture ; he points out in the story of the . 
crucifixion a series of fulfilments of Old Testament words of Scripture (xix. 24, 
28, 36, 37; comp. I. v. 7, 8, and therewith § 149, b, footnote 4), and he finds 
in Isaiah the key to explain the unbelief which Jesus found among His people 
(xii. 38-40). The quotations are by John almost always introduced as simply 
words of Scripture (civev 4 ypapa: vii. 38, xix. 837; comp. xiii. 18, xix. 24, 28, 
36: hae n ypuen xanpwbas yeypamptvoy eoriv: li, 17, vi. 31, xii. 15, sometimes 
with the addition & ca vouw, or tv rois xpoPirais: x. 34, xv. 25, vi. 45). Only 
in i. 28, xii. 38, 89, is Isaiah introduced as speaking (comp. § 74, a; 186, b, 
footnote 5). With the exception of two quotations from Zechariah, they are 
taken from the Psalms and Isaiah ; and he follows, except in those two cases 
(xii. 15, xix. 87; comp. Rey. i. 7), the text of the Septuagint, and in part they 
are dealt with very freely (xii. 15, 40, xiii. 18, xv. 25, and especially the scarcely 
recognisable vii. 38 ; comp, § 74, 0). 
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the disciples is tested at a crisis by Peter’s confession, that 
He is simply the consecrated One of God, «we. the Messiah 
(vi. 69). In the lively popular scene in the seventh chapter, 
the question discussed both by the doubters (vv. 26, 27, 
41, 42; comp. xii. 34) as also by the believers (vv. 31, 41; 
comp. ver. 48), is, whether the signs of the Messiah agree with 
Him. The whole of chap. ix. turns on this, how the members 
of the Sanhedrim, since they have decreed excommunication 
for any one confessing His Messiahship (ver. 22), try to turn 
the man born blind, who had been healed by Him, away from 
believing in Him, and how Jesus leads Him to believe in His 
Messiahship (ver. 38). Once more the Jews ask of Him a 
frank confession of His Messiahship (x. 24), and, although 
He gives them more than they had asked, He yet evidently 
proclaims Himself to be the Son consecrated and sent by God, 
ae. to be the Messiah (ver. 36). Even Martha replies to Him, 
on the occasion of His deepest revelations, by the simple 
confession of His Messiahship (xi. 27). On the occasion of 
His Messianic triumphal entrance, He allows Himself to be 
saluted by the people as the King of Israel (xii. 13); and in 
the presence of Pilate He admits His Messianic kingdom 
(xviii. 37; comp. also xix. 19-22).? Even for his believing 
readers it must have been, in the view of the evangelist, a 
matter of abiding significance for the strengthening and 
perfecting of their faith, that Jesus wished to be the fulfiller 
of Israel’s promise. 

(c) It is altogether a mistake when Kostlin, p. 135, asserts 
that John simply rejects the Mosaic law,° as in the synoptical 
Gospels (§ 24, c) Jesus acknowledges the whole law to be 
binding, in that He condemns the transgression of it (vii. 19). 
He argues from the supposition that pre-Mosaic circumcision 

5 It is a simple evasion when Baur, p. 393 f., asserts that the Jewish name of 
Messiah is introduced only as an antiquarian designation ; that the Davidic 
descent of the Messiah is brought forward as a popular Jewish idea (vii. 42) ; 
that the entrance into Jerusalem appears to be but an accommodation on the 
part of Jesus, 

6 As Moses is acknowledged to be a prophet in the sense of note a (i. 46, 
vy. 46), then the law given by him (vii. 19, 23; comp. i. 17) can but belong to 
the revelation of God given by him ; and if the ypa@7 is acknowledged simply in 
its inviolable authority (x. 35), then the »su0s also belongs to it; indeed, its 


name, moreover, can but designate the whole Scriptures (x. 34, xv. 25; comp. 
i. 46), when it is used as the fundamental principal portion of the Scripture. 
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and observance of the Sabbath have equal authority (vii 
22, 23).’ He regards the temple as God’s house (ii. 16) ; He 
repairs to Jerusalem to the feasts, and He abolishes the 
worship at Jerusalem by worship in spirit and in truth, only 
for the future (iv. 21), not for the present (ver. 23). For 
the apostle, to be sure, who, moreover, regarded the high- 
priestly dignity as so high, that he looked upon the bearer of 
it as the (unconscious, to be sure) organ of divine prophecy 
(xL 51), the abrogation of the Old Testament law was decided 
to be an event divinely willed by the fall of Jerusalem (comp. 
§ 141, a). The objectivity with which He speaks to the Jews 
of purification (ii. 6), feasts (v. 1, vil. 2), the Passover (ii. 13, 
vi. 4, xii, 55), shows plainly that these Jewish customs (comp. 
also xix. 40,42) found in his circles no longer any observance: 
for him the hour has already come, when worship in spirit and 
in truth takes the place of worship at Jerusalem (iv. 21). 
Yet he knows but the commandment, which is involved even 
in the evangelical message, and which even already has 
become old (I. ii. 7, iii, 11; IIT. 5). But that even in the 
law of the Old Testament, which also indeed reveals God as 
the righteous and holy One (comp. § 147, b), there is a reve- 
lation of truth, if it is but a partial one,—corresponding to 


7 Only on this supposition has the justification of His observance of the 
Sabbath any sense, inasmuch as Jesus defends it on this ground, that even the 
anciently holy ordinance of circumcision requires an exception from the Sabbath 
rest. If He, v. 17, will have the divine Sabbath rest, of which the human is 
to be a copy (Gen. ii. 3), not to be so understood as to exclude every divine 
working, then He here but explains the law from the Scriptures themselves, 
as § 24, 6, inasmuch as He assumes that the ceaseless working of God is 
known from them—that working of God on which He proceeds. In this 
passage, moreover, He vindicates for Himself the right to do as the Father 
does, only in virtue of His peculiar relation to the Father (comp. § 143, 0, 
footnote 3). 

8 When arguing ex concessis with Jews He speaks of their law (vili. 17, x. 34), 
or with the disciples, He shows that even the law, on the ground of which they 
hated Him without a cause, condemns their hatred as groundless (xv. 25), it 
does not follow from this that He who, according to iv. 22, knew Himself quite 
as a Jew, will have nothing to do with this law. It is true that He proclaims a 
new commandment for His disciples (xiii. 34; comp. § 151, a), but not as 
though the command to love were strange to the Old Testament (comp. § 25, 6), 
but because the love which He requires is perfect love, practised after His own 
example (comp. § 147, ¢). Here, too, the new commandment which brings the 
perfect revelation of God is but the perfect fulfilling of the Old Testament 
(comp. § 24). 
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the preparatory stage of revelation,-—is clear from this, that 
Jesus finds even in the territory of the law those who do the 
truth (iii. 21), and are of the truth, because they are deter- 
mined by it (xviii. 37); and that the law was a revelation of 
God analogous to that of the New Testament, is clear from 
this, that. those who do the truth are in God (iii. 21), and 
from God (viii. 47), quite as those in whom the New Testa- 
ment revelation has become operative (§ 150)1° The law 
also is, accordingly, a preparatory revelation, just as prophecy. 
If the latter, by its testimony, fulfils the first condition for the 
originating of faith, the former fulfils the second (comp. 
§ 149, 6), in that it works that inner state of mind, which 
alone makes one receptive of the revelation of God in Christ. 
He only can know the divine in Christ who is willing to do 
the divine will (vii. 17), and he only who loves God will do 
that truly. If the love to God, which is the abiding condition 
for the normal development of the sacred life, is produced 
even by the revelation of God in Christ (§ 151, 0), then must 
that love to God, which leads to the first knowledge of God, 


analogously be produced by the preparatory revelation of 
God." | 
(d) Israel was the place for the revelation of God, which 


9 If John puts the revelation of law by Moses in contrast with the communi- 
cation of grace and truth by Christ (i. 17), the former is not thereby designated 
as something unreal and not of God (comp. Késtlin, p. 54), but only in contrast 
to the commanding revelation of law the perfect revelation is characterized by 
this, that it brings the gifts of grace to full reality. But, that between the 
partial truth, which, however, as it rests on divine revelation, involves no 
untruthfulness, and the perfect truth, there is no distinction expressed, results 
from the Johannean peculiarity, explained § 141, c (comp. footnote 1). Besides 
this passage, which reminds one of the Petrine use of the word (§ 45, b, foot- 
note 3), the idea of yépis occurs, just as in Revelation (§ 135, c), only in the 
stereotyped prayer for blessing at the beginning of the Epistle (II. 8). 

10 Jt is even presupposed that the Jews might have been the children of God 
(viii. 42), and might have been able to love Him (v. 42), had they used aright 
the Old Testament revelation of God (ver. 39) ; indeed, this must have been the 
case, if they had wanted to be receptive of the revelation of God in Christ, for 
only those who do the truth in God come to the light (iii. 21) ; only those who 
are of God and of the truth hear the word of Christ and receive it (viii. 47, 
xviii. 37), come therefore to faith. 

1 But love to God is, in fact, the fundamental demand of the law (comp. 
§ 25, b), and in whomsoever the law had not constantly quickened the opposi- 
tion of the natural man, as it had done in Paul (§ 58, 6), that man must it have 
driven to strive after a fulfilling of the known will of God (vii. 17), as it had 
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was given in prophecy and in the law, and which, as all 
revelation of God (i. 4, 9), was brought about by the Logos. 
Israel is therefore the very people of the Logos (i. 11)” and 
here, too, the saving historical significance of Israel is thereby 
firmly retained, for which it was prepared by His revelation of 
God. Because the Messianic salvation comes from the Jews 
(comp. Rev. xii. 1-5, and therewith § 130, ¢, footnote 4), they on 
that account possess the knowledge of God (iv. 22). In order 
that the Messiah may be revealed to the people of Israel, John 
comes to them with his baptism with water, to prepare for 
Him the way G@. 31; comp. ver. 23). Jesus confines, quite as 
in § 28, d, His earthly activity to Israel (comp. xi. 51). 
Briefly, when activity in Samaria was forced on Him rather 
than sought by Him, He turned at once to His zratpis (iv. 44) ; 
and when He was told that the longing to see Him had arisen 
among the Greeks (xii. 22), He sees the hour of His glorifica- 
tion come—a glorification which is to become His only by 
death (vv. 23, 24). His earthly activity was by a divine 
destination connected with Israel; only after His death could 
His glorification begin among the Gentiles; only when He 
has been exalted could He seek to draw all unto Him 
(ver. 32). But, no doubt, He here concludes His activity 


done to our apostle, and it must have positively prepared him for the revela- 
tion of God in Christ ; while in the case of Paul, the law could prepare for 
Christ only negatively, while it showed that there is no salvation without 
Him (§ 72, 6). In James, too (§ 54, a), and in a certain sense even in Paul 
(§ 88, c), we found, moreover, love to God, inasmuch as it made receptivity 
for salvation sure, made to be a condition of salvation; and that the religious 
moral striving, quickened by the preparatory revelation of God, made one ready 
to receive the message of salvation, even Peter teaches (Acts x. 34, 35). But 
while John designates the working of the preparatory revelation of God by the 
same expressions as those of the perfect revelation in Christ, he sets forth in the 
strongest way the essential affinity of the two (comp. § 141, a), without in any 
way thereby prejudicing the specific significance of the salvation given in Christ, 
since He also designates the nature of the thing, at the most diverse stages of 
development, by the same expressions (§ 141, ¢). 

12 Tf Jsrael is called ce 7d:«% of the Logos, as the apostles are called the 
of 13:0: Of the incarnate One (xiii. 1), then it is therein implied that he has 
chosen the former as well as the latter (xv. 16) ; and as there is no clear distine- 
tion between what belongs to the Father and the Son (xvii. 10), Israel is here, 
too, the very chosen people of Jehovah, as in the Old Testament. Only under 
another Old Testament image they appear as the flock of Jehovah (comp. § 45, a), 
which He has enclosed in the fold of the Old Testament theocracy (x. 16), and 
then even as His household (viii. 35 ; comp. § 117, 0). 
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with the result that all work among the people who had been 
prepared throughout sacred history for His coming was lost, 
because this preparation had not in the least attained its end 
(i, 11).% This world-historical fact, which even then was 
tragically confirmed, had emancipated the apostle inwardly 
from his people (§ 141, a). He speaks of the Jews (of 
*Iovdator), but only as the representatives of unbelievers. On 
the other hand, He assumes that rays of light which the Logos 
had from the beginning distributed among all men (I. iv. 9), 
had fallen also on the heathen world, had been there received, 
and had become effectual. In consequence of which there were 
here and there scattered, like a dispersion of the true people 
of God, even children of God there, who require only to be 
gathered together (xi. 52) and put under the guidance of the 
Good Shepherd, to whom in their innermost being they belong 
as His sheep (x. 16). The question finally to be dealt with 
by Christ is not the distinction of Judaism or heathenism, but 
is this, whether here and there the preparatory revelation of 
God, which the Logos had given, had been received, and had 
restored the inner preparation, which makes one receptive 
of the perfect revelation of God, and which is shown in 
the contrast of sovety tiv adyOeav and gatrda mpaccew 
(iii, 20, 21). 


§ 153. Victory over the Devil. 


Humanity, as a whole, is appointed to salvation, and 
requires it, because they are under the dominion of the 


18 The present generation of Israel had not appropriated the word of God. 
(v. 88), as all revelation has to be appropriated if it is to become effectual 
(viii. 87), And therefore it had not produced in them love to God, and had 
not made them the children of God (v. 42, viii. 42). They were no doubt 
Abraham’s seed (villi. 37), but not the true children of Abraham in the sense of 
moral similarity of nature (ver. 39); they did not really belong to Jehovah’s 
flock, which He had given to the chief Shepherd; they were not His sheep 
(x. 26), which He knew at once as such (vv. 14, 27). They therefore knew Him 
not when He came to feed His flock (ver. 14), and they believed not (ver. 26). 
There were no doubt some among them who really belonged to God (xvii. 6, 9), 
as they had allowed themselves to be made receptive by the preparatory revela- 
tion of God, who, as Christ’s sheep (x. 14), heard His voice (ver. 3), and fol- 
lowed Him (ver. 27), while they heard (ver. 8) not the voice of false leaders 
of the people, who would alienate them from Him. But the very people of the 
Logos, in whole and part, received not Him who came into the world (i. 11). 
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devil (a). The devil is the author of sin, in that he, whose 
nature is bloodthirsty and false, seduced men to sin, to bring 
them to destruction (6). Those who surrender themselves to 
the inworking of the devil, and are his children, are unre- 
ceptive of the revelation of God in Christ, and fall under the 
divine judgment of hardening, which Jesus Himself by His 
appearance accomplishes (c). Beyond this circle Christ has 
broken the power of the devil, and those who believe on Him 
conquer him (d). 

(a) As the election of Israel in the sacred history does not 
prevent the Logos from working even in the heathen world, 
so the whole world of men in general’ is the object of the 
divine love, which has been revealed in the sending of the 
Son (iii. 16). God has sent His Son to them (iii. 17, x. 36, 
xvil. 18; I. iv. 19), and He has come to them (i. 9, ii. 19, 
weet4e xi, 27, xii, 46; xvi. 28, xvi. 37 ; comp. L iv. 1-137); 
and speaks to them (vil. 26), finally to leave them again 
(xvi. 28). Humanity as a whole is appointed therefore to 
salvation, a fact which Scholten, p. 58 f, without reason 
denies. Christ is the atonement for the whole world (I. ii. 2), 
and the gaining of them continues the final goal of His prayer 
(xvii. 21, 23; comp. xiv. 31). But humanity as a whole 
needs salvation, because they have sin (i. 29); they need 
light (viii. 12, ix. 5), life (vi. 33, 51), deliverance (ili. 17, 
iv. 42, xii. 47; I. iv. 14). The reason of this lies in this, 


1 The idea of the xccuos is accurately defined by John, as with Paul (§ 67, a), 
while elsewhere in the early apostolic type of doctrine, apart from the Gospels 
(§ 188, c, footnote 8), there is indicated a transition to the Pauline conception 
only in Heb. xi. 7, 38. Only rarely does 6 xécuos stand for the universe (xvii. 5, 
24, xxi. 25), or for the earthly world (xvi. 21; I. ii. 17 ; comp. elsewhere, yz : 
ili. 31, xii. 32, xvii. 4), which in most cases is more closely designated as 
6 xoopoe ovros (ix. 39, xi. 9, xii. 25, xiii. 1, xviii. 36). The formula ty cd xocuw 
eivas forms its transition as a designation of the people in this world (i. 10, ix. 5, 
xiii, 1, xvii. 11; I. iv. 3; comp. xvi. 38, xvii. 13). This also is clearly evident, 
when the great mass of men as such is called 6 xcyos (vii. 4, xii. 19, xiv. 27, 
Xviii. 20), and thus 6 xocues comes to be in the end a technical term for the 
world of men asa whole. On the ground of this steady usws loguendi, even in 
the passage I. ii. 15, which reminds one so much of Jas. iv. 4, 6 xccz0s may be 
but the world of men; at the same time mention is made, ver. 17, of their txidouia, 
and 6 rody ro bAnwe vod Ozod forms the contrast to it, while the worldly mind, 
ver. 16, is designated as 7d tv +H xoauy, Yet here there is no thought of the sum 
of all individual men, but of the world of men in their God-opposing attitude 
(comp. § 156, c). 
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that the devil here, as § 23, a, rules men as a whole (xiv. 30: 
6 apxov tod Kocpov). This condition of matters is, to be 
sure, not necessary in itself, it is only established that it 
presently exists. Hence the devil is designated as 6 dpywv Tod 
Koopov TovTov (xii, 31, xvi. 11); and the world, in so far as in 
its present condition it is the territory ruled by him, is called 
6 KOopos odTOs (vill. 23, xii. 31; I. iv. 17). It is the power 
of the devil, therefore, by which men are ruled when sin 
enslaves them (viii. 834); then, that this slavery to sin is the 
result of men’s fleshly birth (Schmid, i. p. 241; Frommann, 
p. 323); of this the passage ili. 6 says nothing, according to 
§ 145, c, footnote 12. 

(6) The devil (6 dvdBoros: viii. 44, xiii, 2; I iii 8,10; 
6 catavads: xiii, 27; 6 wovnpds: xvii. 15; I. it. 18, 14, 
iii, 12, v. 18, 19) is not originally an evil being in the 
dualistic sense, as Scholten, p. 92, yet assumes, following 
Hilgenfeld (pp. 143, 177). If he sinned from the beginning 
(I. iii. 8), according to the context, it is only thereby meant 
that he sinned before men, and hence became the author of 
their sins, which are designated as his works. Just so may 
he be the slayer of men from the beginning (viii. 44), inas- 
much as he brought about the slaying of men, when his 
temptations (comp. Rev. xii. 9) brought death on men, death 
the result of sin (§ 148, a). Further, he tempted Cain to 
commit murder (I. iii. 12), and murder, which he is ever seen 
to devise, is his work (vill. 38, 41). There is no mention of 
a fall of the devil, when it is said, villi. 44, that he stands 
not in the truth; this but expresses the fact that the truth 
is not the element of his life, by which in his speaking and 
acting he regulates himself. But when the reason for this is 
given by saying, that there is no truth (comp. § 147, 0, foot- 
note 4), z.c. no love, no impulse to truth in him, as among 
the Jews, who did not believe on Jesus, and wished to kill 
him, on this account, that He told them the truth (viii. 40, 
45), then evidently a moral reproach is to be made prominent. 
It is therewith then given, that what is peculiarly his own 
(ra ida), according to which he speaks only lies (ver. 44), 
belongs to him in no metaphysical sense, but is his own self- 
condemned moral state. But whether this was in him from 
the very beginning of his existence, or was established in him 
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at some one definite moment by his fall into sin, of this John 
says nothing, and it is altogether foreign to his nature to 
think on this. But the idea of a strict dualism is simply 
precluded by his Old Testament monotheism (v. 44, xvii. 3; 
comp. also Biedermann, p. 131). 

(c) Although the devil is the ruler of the world, yet has he 
not the same influence by any means on all men. While the 
children of God, begotten by means of the preparatory revela- 
tion of God, are under his influence, only in so far as they 
have sin, but otherwise in their deepest nature are ruled by 
God, there are those also, who, in their deepest being, allow 
themselves to be ruled by the devil. But the contrast to 
these two classes of men is not one originally metaphysically 
determined (Hilgenfeld, p. 141; comp. on the other hand, 
Biedermann, p. 197 f.); for as to be without God is the 
result of a historical working of the preparatory revelation of 
God (§ 152, c), the continuance of which was occasioned by 
the conduct of the Jews to the word of revelation (v. 38, 39), 
so to be the children of the devil is the result of a historical 
working of the devil, to whom they have given themselves, 
and which makes them unreceptive of the word of revelation 
(vill. 47). Nodoubt they cannot now hear the word of Jesus, 
and cannot, therefore, come to knowledge (viii. 43) and to faith 
(xii. 39), because the prophecy of the divine judgment of 
hardening (Isa. vi. 9, 10) must be fulfilled in them (ver. 40)? 


4 As Cain, whose works were evil, 2% roi rovnpod 7» (I. ili. 12), so is every one 
tx vod dizBoAov, whose nature it is to do evil (ver. 8). As the Jews are the 
devil’s children (viii. 44), because by their desire to kill (vv. 37, 40), and their 
lies (ver. 55), or their hatred of the truth, they are essentially like him who is 
a murderer and a liar from the beginning (vv. 38, 41), so the children of God 
are in general distinguished in their conduct from the children of the devil 
(I. iii. 10). 

5 Even the conception of their unreceptiveness as a judgment of hardening 
presupposes their own guiltiness (comp. Mark iv. 11, 12, and with that, § 29, d), 
and excludes the supposition of an original difference of nature. In their not 
being able is ever executed but the divine judgment on account of their not 
wishing (v. 40), the psychological reason given for which, and which condemns 
it, their want of love to God and their ambition (vv. 42, 44), has no meaning, if 
it were based on an essential quality of their nature. When it is said, 
xii. 37, 88, that they believed not, in order that the prophecy of the nation’s 
unbelief (Isa. liii. 1) might be fulfilled, it is at any rate implied by this, that 
the fact of their unbelief was foreseen in the divine purpose, and had accord- 
ingly to come ; but the context of the quite analogous passage, xv. 25, shows 
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Nay, it is Jesus Himself who executes this judgment of God 
by His appearance (ix. 39) ;° but he explicitly states before- 
hand that this judgment comes upon them on account of their 
own sin (ver. 41). But if those who do evil, because they do 
not wish to be convicted of their sins, hate the light that has 
come into the world, and flee from it (comp. vii. 7), then is 
that their judgment (ii. 19, 20), inasmuch as it is therewith 
decided in their case that they cannot attain to faith, and 
thereby to salvation (ver. 18). And if the Son gives life to 
whom He will (v. 21), and if, in complete harmony with the 
divine will (vi. 40), He gives it only to those who hear His 
voice and believe (v. 24, 25), then does He in that case 
exercise the power to judge committed to Him (ver. 27), 
while He condemns the unreceptive, who heard not His voice, 
to exclusion from salvation. Finally, here, too, it is but the 
divine rule, according to which the simple, because they are 
receptive of the light, are led on by Him to knowledge, the 
wise are hardened in their unreceptive darkness (Matt. xi. 25; 
comp. § 29, d); by this rule does He execute the judicial] 
decision as to the fate of men (ix. 39).’ 

(d) If God, by means of the preparatory revelation, seeks 
to make men His children, and the devil by means of his 
temptations seeks to make them his children, then even 


that their hatred thus predicted remained inexcusable, and therefore self-con- 
demned sin (vy. 22-24). Even in the betrayal of Judas a divine purpose had 
to be executed (xiii. 18, xvii. 12), and yet that deed abides a work of the devil 
(xiii. 2, 27), which Judas did, because he had made himself the organ of the 
devil (vi. 70). 

° Indeed, Jesus brings here into sharpest prominence, as in the synoptical 
tradition (14, d), that He has not come to execute the Messianic judgment 
(iii, 17, xii. 47 ; comp. vill. 15), But yet, ina certain sense, He must execute 
this Messianic work, even during His earthly life, in order to show Himself to 
be the Son sent by God, z.e. the Messiah (§ 143, 6), as He also executed God’s 
judgment of hardening, according to Mark iv. 11, 12. Moreover, since Jesus 
does not cease to care for unbelieving Jews, and since the evangelist repeatedly 
mentions that He yet gained over many of them (xi. 45, xii. 11, 42), it is clear 
that the unreceptiveness of the children of the devil is yet nothing unconquer- 
able, and hence cannot be metaphysically accounted for. Even with Paul, this 
divine judgment of hardening is nothing final and unchangeable (§ 91, d). A 
child of the devil can cease to be a child of the devil, and can thus become 
receptive of salvation. But a metaphysical difference of nature between the two 
classes of men is even shut out by the designing of all men to salvation (note a). 

7 In this way the common idea is explained, according to which the appear- 
of Jesus brings a crisis, in the sense of a separation, between the two classes of 
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throughout the pre-Christian times there goes on a struggle 
between God and the devil. Christ is come to lead this con- 
flict to victory, in that He destroys the works of the devil 
(I. iii. 8). The world’s ruler finds in Jesus, who at all times 
did His Father’s will from love (xiv. 31), no room for his 
lordship (v. 30); Jesus does not in the least belong to the 
world ruled by him (vill. 23, xvii. 14, 16). Thus is the 
curse of his rule thereby broken (comp. § 23, c), and from 
this one point may the region ruled by him be reconquered 
step by step. Jesus has conquered the world that was 
hostile to Him (xvi. 33), in that He, in spite of all its 
opposition, has organized a fellowship of disciples, who no 
more belong to the world, as the territory ruled by the devil 
(xv. 19, xvi. 14), and has preserved them from the devil 
and the destruction which he brings (xvii. 12).° One only 
surrenders himself to the devil (vi. 70), and while the devil 
inspires him with the thought of treachery (xii. 2), and gives 
him opportunity to carry it out (ver. 27), he comes to destroy 
Jesus in death (xiv. 30). But while Jesus in the free 
obedience of love goes to face death (ver. 31), and now through 
death returns to the Father, He is proved to be the righteous 
One (xvi. 10), and the devil is judged because he has slain 
the righteous One (v. 11), not as though the devil had even 
now ceased to rule the world. The world in its antagonism 
to the community of the disciples (xiv. 17, 19, 22, xv. 18, 


men (Frommann, p. 660; Kostlin, p. 185 f. ; Reuss, ii. p. 499 [E. T. ii. 446]). 
Such a separation doubtless comes, in that the children of God accept the salya- 
tion He brings, while the children of the devil are hardened, and are deprived 
of salvation. Thus their contrasted positions are made clear, in that they, in 
the decisive crisis which Christ’s appearance introduces, deal with it in opposite 
ways, and therefore experience opposite results from it. But zpios, in John, 
does not on that account designate this separation, but always the judicial 
decision brought with it, as to the fate of men, as even Scholten, p. 126, footnote, 
acknowledges. 

5 Otherwise expressed, Jesus brings the light, and although the darkness, 
produced by the ruler of darkness, sets itself in hostile opposition, to destroy 
His work (xii. 35), yet it cannot overcome the light (i. 5), rather it is bit by bit 
conquered by it (I. ii. 8), inasmuch as a condition of light has been established 
on the earth in the community of believers. The world, on the other hand, has 
in whole and in part not known Him (i. 10, xvii. 25 ; comp. of dydpmra: ili. 19, 
and therewith even § 33, c, footnote 5), inasmuch as it has surrendered itself 
to the dominion of the devil, and hates Jesus, who brings its sin to its conscious- 
ness (vii. 7). 
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19, xvi. 8, xvii. 9, 14-16; IL. ii, 15-17, iii, 1, 13, iv. B), 4.0. 1 
so far as it is and continues to be the world, remains his 
kingdom, he is and works in it (I. iv. 4), as God and Christ 
do in believers ; they are quite in his power, without wills of 
their own (I. v. 19). But there is and continues also in the 
world a holy place, where he can no more disturb the fellow- 
ship of those who are born of God, who are inaccessible to 
his influence (ver. 18), but not by any essential determination 
of nature, but because they always keep themselves, having 
been born of God. It is true he ever seeks even yet to 
destroy them, but God keeps them at Christ’s intercession 
(xvii. 15), and they themselves, being made strong by Jesus’ 
word, overcome the devil (I. ii. 13, 14) and the world united 
with him (I. iv. 4, v. 4, 5: vexdy, quite as in Rev., § 135, 5), 
the world which is judged with him by Christ’s death (xii. 31). 
But in the proportion in which the exalted One extends His 
activity to all (ver. 32), there opens up the prospect of a final 
conversion of the world (xvii. 21, 23), which, at least so far 
as the divine destination is concerned (note a), is unlimited, 
and in that way the complete subjugation of the devil is 
presented to view.° 


§ 154. The Church of the Disciples, 


Those, who by means of the preparatory revelation of God 
had been made receptive, were given to Christ by God, while 
God leads them to Him, and teaches them to know Him (@). 
Thus the circle of the first disciples is formed, those disciples 


9 Quite as in Revelation, the history of the Messiah and of His Church is a 
history of the conflict between God and the devil, who in the end is driven 
entirely out of his kingdom (xii. 31), only that here he rather looks back to the 
beginning of that conflict, while in the other the final decision of that conflict 
is especially kept in view (§ 133, d). This point of view is not awanting even 
in the speeches of Jesus as in the oldest tradition. But if there the contest 
with daemons as the organs of Satan is rather kept in view (§ 88, c), here, where 
everything is traced back to its deepest principle (§ 141, c), this rather external 
side of that conflict is repeated, only that one has no right on that account, 
with Frommann, p. 329, to deny that the apostle believes in daemons, Here, too, 
Jesus denies that He is possessed by a devil (vill. 49; comp. Mark iii. 22, 30), 
as He had been charged (vii. 20, viii. 48, 52, x. 20; comp. ver. 21). The 
general Old Testament belief in angels likewise is as little awanting in the 
Gospel (xx. 12, i. 52; comp. xii. 29), even though v. 4 is undoubtedly a false 
addition. 
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whom He had chosen, and appointed to be His messengers, 
that they may carry forward the work begun by Him to 
wider issues (0). He promises to see them again after His 
resurrection, to make them sure of their indissoluble union 
with Him, the Living One, and of His abiding gracious 
presence (c) But that they may be able to perform their 
work, they receive the promise that their prayers will be 
heard for everything they ask in His name, and they get also 
the power to forgive sins (a). 

(a) Those in whom the preparatory revelation of God has 
achieved its object, and who on that account really belong to 
God (§ 152, d), God gives to Christ (xvii. 6, 9), that He may 
give them eternal life, and keep them from destruction (xvii. 
2, x. 28, 29; comp. vi. 39). The evangelist describes in the 
apparently accidental finding of the first disciples, how God 
leads receptive souls to Christ (i. 42, 44, 46); for what God 
vives Him, comes to Him (vi. 37), sees the Son and believes on 
Him (ver. 40 ; comp. with ver. 39). But this is not so to be 
regarded as though God begot faith in them by an irresistible 
inner impulse, since, ver. 40, their faith is regarded as expressly 
brought about psychologically by their seeing. No one, it is 
true, can come to Him, if the Father does not draw him 
(ver. 44); but this drawing, according to § 149, b, takes place by 
the effectual testimony necessary for the production of faith, 
which the Father gives to the Son in the Scriptures and in 
the works, and by the fact that He teaches men to know 
Christ as what He is In this divine giving there is there- 
fore no divine predestination meant, in virtue of which God 
leads individuals irresistibly and irrevocably to salvation, 


1 Such a teaching is expressively characterized as the drawing of the Father 
(vi. 45). But whether in conformity with the prophecy (Isa. liv. 13) He equally 
teaches all, and so those only who on the ground of the receptivity (xvii. 6, 9, 
x. 27) wrought in them, according to § 152, c, hear such teaching and learn, are 
really drawn to Christ and come to Him (vi. 45). But as God leads souls to 
Christ, so He unloosens the bonds of their outward fellowship with Him, when 
the evident want of an effective result from the revelation of God given in Him 
shows that they inwardly do not really belong to Him, or that they do not 
abide in Him (xv. 2; comp. vv. 5, 6). There comes a time when those even 
outwardly depart from Him (vi. 66), of whom Jesus had from the beginning 
known that they did not belong to Him in truth, although they seemed alike 
to believe on Him (vi. 64), and even this separation is traced back to a divine 
destination (I. ii, 19: iva Qavepudaou). 
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when He works in them receptivity to believe (comp. Kostlin, 
p. 156), for the whole world is indeed appointed to salvation. 
It refers only to this, that every result is given to Jesus by 
God (iii. 27; comp. xix. 11), because He depends on the 
working of God, a working, however, which does not exclude 
human receptivity, but presupposes it (comp. § 29, d).?_ Jesus 
therefore comforts Himself in the absence of any result by 
this, that it is not given to every one to come to Him (vi. 65) ; 
but not with a view to deliver from guilt those that fall away, 
but, according to the context, to establish the fact, that it does 
not depend on Him and His words, if they believe that they 
are made to stumble ‘by that word (ver. 60). 

(b) Those whom the Father has given to the Son are His 
own true possession (xiii. 1: o¢ i8vos), as Israel was originally 
the peculiar people of the Logos G. 11). As was the latter, 
so are they chosen (vi. 70, xiii. 18, xv. 16), and thereby 
taken out of the whole world of men, to which they too had 
once belonged (xvii. 6), so that they no longer now belong to 
it (xv. 19; comp. xvii. 14, 16).2 No doubt all believers are 
given by God to Christ, and that also is true specially of all 
palnrai in the wider sense (§ 149, 0, footnote 6). Butin our 
Gospel the Twelve are at the same time the representatives of 
believers generally (comp. vi. 67); what is special to them 
consists only in this, that they are the first circle of the 
disciples ; that by them the salvation brought by Christ is to 
be historically realized more widely in the world. They are 
to carry forward His work on the earth ;* Jesus therefore 


2 To be sure, we are not to say, with Frommann, p. 242, that John has satisfac- 
torily solved the problem of the apparent contradiction between man’s freedom and 
his dependence on God. It is rather that, as Reuss, ii. p. 507 [E. T. ii. 453], 
has properly remarked, that question has not in any way been presented to his 
consciousness. His conception of salvation as the perfect revelation of God 
involves even in all its stages of development an act of God, as it likewise 
demands a reception on the side of the individual. 

’ That this choosing, too, like that divine giving (note a), is not irrevocable, 
vi. 70, xiii. 18 show, according to which even Judas was a chosen one, one 
given to Jesus by God (xvii. 12 ; comp. § 135, c), which Schenkel, p. 390, denies 
without reason. This giving by God seems in itself to exclude any free selection 
on the part of Jesus. But, by the unity of the Son with the Father in the sense 
of § 148, ¢, the former will choose none other than him, whom the Father brings 
to Him, as He casts none away whom the Father brings to Him (vi. 37). 

4 Jesus has therefore led them on by degrees from servants with no will of 
their own, who have to follow their Lord without knowing why He commands 
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sends them out into the world as the Father has sent Him 
(xvi. 18, xx. 21). By their word the world is to be brought 
to believe (xvii. 20), while their testimony comes in the place 
of His testimony, since they have been with Him from the 
beginning (xv. 27; comp. § 149, b, footnote 5).2 But their 
activity will be much more comprehensive than was His own 
during His earthly life. They will reap what He has sown 
(iv. 37, 38), they will do greater works than He has done 
(xiv. 12). His earthly activity was confined to Israel. Only 
when death had loosed these restraints, will He, like the seed- 
corn which perishes, bear much fruit (xii, 24), and extend 
His activity to all (ver. 32); only after His death can the 
gathering together of the scattered children of God begin 
(xi. 52). Both can naturally after His death take place only 
by His disciples, but the speeches of Christ in our Gospel as 
little contain a direct commission for missionary work among 
the heathen as does the oldest tradition (§ 31, a, footnote 2). 

(c) To enable the disciples to fulfil the task appointed for 
them, Jesus promises them that, after the short painful 
separation by death, they would see Him alive again, and He 
them (xvi. 16, xxii. 14, xviii. 19). This second appearance 


them, to be His friends, to whom He has entrusted the whole purpose of the 
Father, that had been made known to Him (xv. 15), that they may not cease 
to be devAa, but that they may begin to be His aréerean (xill, 16). For this 
end Jesus, by the word of God, which He has declared to them, has made known 
to them God’s name, 7.e. His whole nature (xvii. 6, 14); and as He has kept 
them during His earthly life in this name, i.e. in the full knowledge of His 
nature (ver. 12), so will God do Himself henceforth (ver. 11). He will thereby 
keep them not only from the devil (xvii. 15), but will also consecrate them to 
their calling, as He has consecrated the Son (x. 36), in the power of His word, 
the contents of which is indeed the full revelation of God, 2a7é:sa (xvii. 17),, 
since Jesus by His sacrifice has taken care that they, because cleansed from sin, 
may be put into the position of real consecration to God (ver. 19, and therewith. 
§ 148, b). 

5 That they may be able to certify this testimony of theirs (comp. § 40, a), 
Jesus has given (xvii. 22) them the glory of miracle-working, which was given 
to Him, in order to make Him known to the world (§ 145, a); and as He has 
glorified the Father by His work on earth, which was nothing else than giving 
the perfect knowledge of God (xii. 28, xiii. 31, xvii. 4), so will He do the same 
also by the advancement of His work by means of the disciples (xv. 8; comp. 
xiv. 18, xvii. 1). 

6 The current perversion of these passages to a coming of Christ in the Spirit 
has as a consequence Baur’s idea, according to which the Gospel of John generally 
knows of no appearances of the Risen One, but only of a return of Christ in the 
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of His, which will be given only to the believing disciples, 
but not to the world (xiv. 19; comp. Acts x. 41), and will 
certify to them that His life has come back from death, will 
also quicken in them a new life (comp. 1 Pet. i. 3), in that 
they only now quite know that He is in the Father and the 
Father in Him, because their new life is rooted in Him 
(xiv. 19, 20; comp. § 143, ¢, footnote 8; 149, c, footnote 8). 
This promise was fulfilled after His resurrection, when Jesus, 
in virtue of the authority resting on the divine command, had 
taken again His bodily life (x. 17, 18), that had been given 
up in death (§ 148, c), and now appeared bodily to the 
disciples, in order to assure them of this corporeity of His.’ 
The joy on this account, once kindled (xx. 20), could no more 
be taken from them (xvi. 22). They could now no more feel 
orphaned (xiv. 18), because the union with Him who, as the 
Risen One, was exalted above the limits of finiteness, was 
subject to no change nor to any more separation. Now would 
the hour come when He ascended again and returned to the 
Father (vi. 62). Then was He taken away from remaining 
on the earth; but when they now kept fast hold of the newly 
established fellowship with Him in love to Him (§ 149, o), 
then must He ever again make Himself known to them, 
though in another way than heretofore (xiv. 21). The promise 


Spirit (pp. 382-384) ; or the idea of Schenkel’s, by which the Spirit is nothing 
else than the continued activity of the glorified Christ (p. 395). Comp. on the 
other hand my joh. Lehrb. pp. 278, 279. 

7The passage x. 17 f. does not exclude an actual resurrection, since Jesus 
on the divine command resumes His body, as even ii. 22, xxi. 14 show, passages 
which on that account Scholten, p. 170, declares to be not genuine. To be 
sure, He had not any more a conerete body, since the body of those raised, 
according to New Testament teaching generally, and His own too, was no 
longer bound by the conditions of earthly matter (xx. 19, 26 ; comp. ver. 17). 
But these conerete manifestations were onu<ia (ver. 80), which was to make them 
sure of this, that He had risen to a real life (to which, according to the New 
Testament idea, even a body belonged), as it must have been, according to the 
Scriptures, if He was really the Son sent by God, 7.e. the Messiah (ver. 9). The 
passage ver, 17 does not affirm that He ascended on the day of the resurrection 
(Kostlin, p. 190; Baur, p. 381), as even Scholten, p. 174, acknowledges ; but 
that He, so long as He yet appeared bodily on the earth, was yet ready to 
ascend, His appearances are here therefore not appearances of the exalted 
Christ (as § 138, 6), but of the Risen One (ver. 14), who is ready to ascend, but 
yet lingers on the earth, in order by these appearances to complete His work in 
the disciples. Only when He no longer appears in this sense, is He taken 
away, and His earthly activity quite concluded, 
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must be fulfilled which Jesus, even according to the oldest 
tradition, had left to His Church (Matt. xviii. 20; comp. 
§ 31,d; xxviii. 20), that He, and in Him God Himself, would 
make abode with them (xiv. 23; comp. Rev. iii. 20).8 

(d) The appearance of the Risen One was not to restore 
any more their earlier intercourse with Jesus, in which the 
disciples with all their cares came pleading to Him, and He 
gave to them, or by intercession with the Father got for them, 
what they required. On that day they will no more ask 
anything of Him, but they will turn directly to the Father, 
who will give to them in His stead (xvi. 23). But what 
they will have to ask after His departure, that is the result 
of the work entrusted to them, a work which, as with Jesus 
Himself (note a), is a gift of God, and hence must be got by 
prayer (xv. 7, 8). But in order that they may obtain only 
what Jesus, so long as He was upon the earth, obtained fox 
Himself (§ 143, c, footnote 7), and what He, in that He 
commissioned them with the carrying forward of His work, 
will for the future have obtained, they will ask henceforth in 
His name, ze in His mission, in His stead (xv. 16, xiv. 
13, 14). But this asking in His name can naturally only 
begin when His earthly work is ended (xvi. 24). If Jesus 
now promises always a complete hearing to this praying, 
whether it be that God hears them directly (xv. 16), or 
whether it be that He mediates it for them (xiv. 13, 14), it is 
naturally thereby declared that they ask only in the mission 
and in the stead of Him, who was always sure that His 
prayers were directly heard (xi. 42). It is this prayer which 
is the specific prayer of the disciples, with which fruit-bearing 
has to do in the advancement of the work of Christ.2 For 


8 By this perfect inward fellowship of believers with Christ, there appears 
to be no need of this promise of His gracious presence and help. We have 
even here a true reminiscence of Jesus’ words, which are somewhat strange in 
the specifically Johannean circle of thought (§ 140, d), if it is not even irrecon- 
cilable with it. Jesus also, in spite of His complete oneness of being with the 
Father, so long as He as the Son of man is in the world, needed the divine help 
(§ 144, c). 

9 In this sense this promise reminds one of the promise in the oldest tradition, 
of the hearing of the Church’s prayer when assembled for the confession of His 
name (§ 31, d). If, then, a hearing in general is promised to the prayer of faith 
(§ 20, 6), ze. to the confident trust in God, then the Church has even with John 
this confidence towards God (I, iii. 21). If it here seems to be connected with 
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this advancement of His work it is important not only that 
new believers be won (xvii. 20), but that they be kept in 
faith. Since fresh sins are ever occurring, even in believers, 
which threaten to destroy their possession of salvation, there 
is no higher object for prayer than the conversion and forgive- 
ness of the sinning brother, by which life is gotten for him 
(I. v.16; comp. Jas. v.15). Thus it is important to know 
whether such a prayer is yet permissible, or whether the 
deadly sin has been committed, which leaves no more room 
for any hope of forgiveness (I. v. 16; comp. § 151, c). For 
this end has the risen Christ given (xx. 22) to the apostles 
His Holy Spirit (comp. § 145, d), that they may be able to 
distinguish between sins of weakness and deadly sins, and 
that they may be able to announce forgiveness, or refuse it 
accordingly (ver. 23).° 


obedience to the commands of God (ver. 22; comp. ix. 31), then it is clear from 
the connection with ver. 19 that this comes into notice but as a token that they 
are of the truth, and therefore stand in the place of disciples (comp. Ritschl, ii. 
p. 878), as even in the Synoptists only the members of the kingdom (i.e. the real 
disciples) receive that promise. In the passage J. v. 14, 15, this confidence appears 
connected with this, that we ask according to the will of God, which amounts 
again to the prayer of the members of the kingdom, inasmuch as their whole 
efforts are directed to the realization of the divine will (§ 26). But neither is 
acceptable prayer generally, nor is prayer in the name of Jesus, regarded as 
conditioned by the gift of the Spirit ; for even xvi. 26, 27 is not prayer in the 
name of Jesus as such, but its directness and confidence connected with the 
consciousness of the divine love, which is the result of the believing reception 
of Christ, and this consciousness, if we refer xvi. 25 to the gift of the Spirit, 
is only in so far brought about by this gift of the Spirit, as it carries forward and 
perfects the revelation of God given in Christ (comp. § 155). 

10 Tf, according to the oldest tradition, Jesus gave to the community of the 
disciples in the wider sense the power of absolution (§ 31, c), the exercise of 
this is here connected with the apostles (Matt. xvi. 19, as also specially with 
Peter) sent out by Him (ver. 21) plainly in the sense, that their decision as to 
the distinction between sins of infirmity and deadly sins, may remain for that 
regulative, 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CONSUMMATION OF SALVATION. 
§ 155. The Paraclete. 


When Christ had finished His work, the Father sends the 
Holy Spirit as His substitute to believers, to carry forward 
His work in them (a), As the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit is 
represented as a person in the speeches of Christ in the 
Gospel, without this idea being assimilated with the Johannean 
system of doctrine (0). This task is, to keep to’ believers the 
revelation of God given in Christ, and evermore to appropriate 
it (c). He can testify of the truth to the world only by the 
instrumentality of believers, and in that way lead it from the 
sin of its unbelief (d). 

(a) On His going to the Father (xvi. 7), and the heavenly 
elorification thereby given Him (vi. 39), the apostle makes 
the sending of the Spirit depend, as Jesus Himself does, and 
this, to be sure, not because during the earthly life of Jesus 
the independent activity of the disciples was repressed 
(Neander, p. 891; Immer, p. 523), nor because the Spirit 
was as yet connected with His human personality (Frommann, 
pp. 465, 466; Baur, pp. 384, 385), but because His earthly 
work was completed only by His final departure to the Father 
(comp. § 154, ¢, footnote 7), and room was thereby made for 
the new epoch of the history of salvation, which commences 
with the sending of the Spirit. It is clear from this, that 
the promised sending of the Spirit cannot be intended by the 
breathing on the apostles of the Risen One, when He appeared 
to them (xx. 22)... For as long as Jesus was seen on earth, 


1 This breathing on them cannot, therefore, be strictly the gift of the Spirit 
(Kostlin, p. 206, and even Kiibel, p. 294), or the beginning of it (Schmidt, 
i. p. 201), because the disciples received it, not as the representatives of 
believers generally, but as His messengers in particular (ver. 21), while the gift 
of the Spirit seems to be connected not with one particular calling, but only 
with faith (vii. 39) and the confirmation of discipleship (xiv. 15, 16; I. iii. 24, 
iv. 18), and hence it is not given simply to the apostles, as is clear from 
xv, 26, 27. Even the want of the article shows that it was not the Spirit in 
the solemn sense that was given to the apostles, but of the Holy Spirit of 
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He had not yet gone home to His Father (xx. 17) ; moreover, 
He nowhere promises that He will give the Spirit directly, 
but that He will send Him (xvi. 7) from the Father (xv. 26), 
which, according to xiv. 26, can only be so understood that 
the Father will send Him at His request (ver. 16); wherefore 
even in the Epistle the Holy One, from whom Christians have 
the anointing (I. ii. 20, 27), is God Himself (§ 147, 0, foot- 
note 5). Quite as little, to be sure, is the gift of the Spirit, 
as elsewhere in the apostolic preaching (§ 41, a; 84, a), 
expressly connected with baptism, of which ili. 5 does not 
speak. Regard is only had to the fact, that after Christ’s 
departure the Father sends the Spirit in His stead (xiv. 26). 
The Spirit is to carry forward the work begun by Christ during 
His earthly life on believers, as His substitute, who needs to 
be replaced no more by a new one, as He abides for ever in 
the disciples (xiv. 16, 17; comp. I. ii. 27). The final epoch of 
the history of salvation begins with the sending of the Spirit. 

(b) As Christ’s substitute, the Spirit is throughout repre- 
sented as a person in the speeches of Christ in the Gospel, as 
Christ Himself is. He is the other advocate and patron 
(mapakdyTos, advocatus), whom God after Christ’s departure 
(who is Himself, I i. 1, called apdk«dnros) gives to 
believers as their abiding help (xiv. 16), or sends (ver. 26), 
as He has given and sent the Son into the world (iii. 16, 17). 
He proceeds from the Father (xv. 26), and comes to them 
(xvi. 7, 13), as does the Son (xvi. 28); He is received 
(xiv. 17), as Christ is (xiii, 20), and is in them (xiv. 17) 
as Christ is in them. He proclaims (xvi. 13-15), testifies 
(xv. 26), and teaches (xiv. 26), like the Son, nay, His 
teaching depends on a hearing and receiving (xvi. 13, 14), 
as do the words of Christ. Jesus speaks of Him throughout, 
as of Him who carries forward His work in believers, and 
who stands in a position of complete equality with Him? 
But there is nothing therewith said of an eternal existence of 
Christ, and that, according to § 154, d, for a quite special object. Yet it must 
be admitted that this special equipment of the Spirit is as little expressly 
brought about by the circle of the other Johannean ideas, as is the descent of 
the Spirit on Christ Himself at His baptism (§ 145, d), and it therefore belongs 
all the more certainly to the real reminiscences of the evangelist (comp. 

140, d). 

‘ 2 also, He stands throughout in equal dependence on the Father, as 
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the Spirit with the Father, or even of an inherent relation to 
the Father and the Son. We may from this infer as a logical 
consequence an ontological trinity, but we are not to seek to 
infer it from the speeches of Christ, which speak throughout 
only of the saving historical sending and activity of the Spirit. 
But if Reuss so represents it, as though in the doctrine of the 
personal Paraclete, the idea of Christ’s fellowship with believers 
were gradually hypostatized, and this rather speculative way 
of looking at it only had not yet quite got the better of the 
popular (ii. pp. 528-533 [E. T. ii. 469-477]), he overlooks 
the fact, that fellowship with Christ is certainly not thought 
of as brought about by the Spirit (§ 149, d, footnote 12), and 
that the idea of the Spirit as the personal substitute of Christ 
is quite exclusively peculiar to Christ’s speeches. In the 
Epistle is the Spirit the chrism (comp. Ex. xxix. 7), with 
which those who have really given themselves to God 
(§ 152, d) are consecrated to be entirely God’s (I. ii. 20, 27; 
comp. § 44,0; 54, b)? 

(c) The Spirit is Christ’s substitute, because He is the 
Spirit of truth (xiv. 17, xv. 26, xvi. 13; I. iv. 6), ae. because 


does the Son, to whom He is in no way subordinated (against Kostlin, p. 110). 
‘What He hears He hears of the Father, as Christ does (xvi. 13); and what He 
hears is the possession of Christ only (ver. 14), in so far as all possessions are 
common to the Father and the Son (ver. 15). That He comes to testify of 
Christ (xv. 26), and to glorify Him (xvi. 14), is involved in the very object of 
His mission, but it testifies of no subjection to Him. 

3 If a teaching activity is ascribed even to the chrism, that is likewise a simple 
personification, as when, J. v. 6, 7, along with the water and the blood, the 
Spirit too is regarded as testifying (+0 waprupodv), Quite as with Paul (§ 84, a, 
footnote 4), and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 124, 0, footnote 8), is the Spirit 
thought of, therefore, as a divine power, of which God gives by measure (iil. 34; 
I. iv. 18; comp. i. 33, vii. 39; I. iii. 24), as the Spirit, which comes from God, 
but is not a person, but only speaks as the divine power in those who are 
inspired (I. iv. 1, 2; comp. § 150, 0). We have here, therefore, the case that 
a method of representation handed down in the speeches of Christ, has not been 
so far assimilated by the apostle as to come to be regulative for his own peculiar 
method of doctrine (comp. § 140, d). Butif he has not kept fast hold even of 
the personal character in the representation of the Paraclete, yet has he trans- 
ferred the recognition of the idea given with Him in the time of the saving 
historical consummation in so marked a manner to the spirit given to believers, 
that it appears, vii. 89, as though He did not formerly exist at all. In con- 
formity with this the apostle has also nowhere traced back the preparatory 
revelation of God to the Spirit, as it yet happens elsewhere (§ 46, a ; 116, c, foot- 
note 4; 127, 6), and the communication of the Spirit to Christ is accepted only 
traditionally, according to § 145 d. 
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He possesses the full knowledge of God, or because He is the 
Truth itself, ze. the communicator of it (I. v. 6), as Christ was 
(xiv. 16; comp. § 147,0). He can have, therefore, but the 
task to communicate further to believers the revelation of God 
which had appeared in Christ. He reminds the disciples of 
all which Jesus had said (xiv. 26); and since abiding in 
Christ, and therewith the working of the revelation of God, 
which had appeared in Christ, depends on keeping the words 
of Christ (§ 149, ¢, footnote 10), so the continuance of the 
salvation given in Him is secured only by the Spirit.* But 
the Spirit is not only to preserve Christ’s work in believers, 
He is to advance and perfect it. Jesus had not yet been able 
to tell them much in general, because they were not yet able 
to bear it (xvi. 12); but the Spirit will teach them all things 
(xiv. 26), will be their Leader into the whole truth (xvi. 13) ; 
so that they now know all things which belong to the full 
truth, ae. to the full revelation of God (I. ii. 20, 21), and 
they need no other teacher (ver. 27). Not as though Christ’s 
work were in that way reduced to an imperfect work. All 
enlightenment of the Spirit will help only towards this, to 
glorify Him, while it teaches to know Him ever more per- 
fectly (xvi. 14); and it is in that way clear, that the full 
revelation of God has been already given in Him (ver. 15), 
and everything which the Spirit announces is but taken from 
what is His (ver. 14). The new epoch of saving history, 
beginning with the sending of the Spirit, brings no perfecting 
of the revelation of God given in Christ, but only an ever 
fuller appropriation of it. If the Spirit is but He who carries 
forward the work of Christ, then His whole activity is to be 
regarded as the maintaining and perfecting of the revelation 
of God given in Christ, and it must hence be but a revealing 


4 In particular, everything which they came fully to comprehend later (ii. 22; 
comp. § 140, c), the Spirit will have but recalled to them. Much of what Jesus, 
during His earthly life, had spoken to them of His Father, but in figurative 
dress, is proclaimed to them in the Spirit, without figure or veils (xvi. 25), as 
what had been meant in the synoptical speeches of Christ by the figurative 
announcement of God as the Father (§ 20), the apostle, on the ground of the 
enlightenment by the Spirit, without figure and veil, now designates as the perfect 
revelation of the love of God (§ 147, c). Even according to I. ii. 27, it is the 
xpioxx which by His teaching, in so far as that teaches to know Christ ever 
anew as the perfect revelation of God, brings about our abiding in God. 
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activity.® Such an activity also does He exercise finally, when, 
as in Revelation (§ 135,d; comp. 139, d), He is regarded as the 
giver of prophecy in the narrower sense (xvi. 13: ta épycueva 
avaryyenet dui). 

(d) As the coming of Christ is conditioned by faith (foot- 
note 1), this coming has no immediate relation to the 
(unbelieving) world.® If, now, He says that the Spirit con- 
victs the world of this, that their unbelief is sin, because 
Christ has by His return to the Father been shown to be the 
Just One, and its ruler has been thereby judged (xvi. 8-11; 
comp. § 153, d), as Jesus during His earthly life had convicted 
the world of its sin (iii. 20, vii. 7), then this can take place only 
indirectly, in that the Spirit is in believers (I. iv. 2), and by 
them testifies. Jesus says expressly, that in consequence of 
the gift of the Spirit (vii. 39) streams of living waters shall 
come from believers (ver. 38), that a. life-giving proclamation 
is therefore exercised by them, as He had exercised it. This 
life-giving proclamation is therefore by no means a prerogative 
of the apostles; rather the testimony which the Paraclete gives 


® On the other hand, the Spirit is never, as exclusively with Paul (§ 84, a), 
regarded as the principle of the new moral life, since, according to the funda- 
mental view of the apostle (§ 141, d), the perfect knowledge of God, given by 
Him, of itself works the new moral life (§ 147, c). In this way it is explained 
why Jesus’ expression, recorded iii. 5, which points to the Messianic outpouring 
of the Spirit (i. 33), and regards it as the starting-point of the moral new birth, 
is no further appropriated and turned to account (§ 150, c, footnote 7). The full 
joy of believers is not, as with Paul (§ 83, c), a work of the Spirit, but a result 
of abiding in Christ (xv. 11), of their own prayers being heard (xvi. 24), and of 
Christ’s intercession (xvii. 13); and while the Master, when departing, only 
promises the Spirit to the disciples (xiv. 26), He bequeaths to them directly His 
peace (xiv. 27, xvi. 83). Elsewhere ¢/pyn occurs in the sense of a Jewish good 
wish (xx. 19, 21, 26; II. 3; III. 15; comp. § 83, 6). If the Spirit, vi. 63, is 
the life-giving One, then this life is, in the specifically Johannean sense, the life 
of the true knowledge of God ; and there is no mention of the Paraclete, but of 
His words, life-giving from their very nature (§ 146, d). 

5 If God wished even to send His Spirit to it, it cowld not yet receive Him 
(xiv. 17), since the fact that it had not received Christ establishes its unrecep- 
tiveness for the revelation of God. Ifit has not learned to see and know Christ 
as what He is, so still less will it be able to see and know the Spirit as the 
Spirit of Truth, who is the organ of the revelation of God ; while by believers, 
who know indeed from Him, according to I. iv. 18, that God abides in them, 
He is known immediately as what He is,—namely, as the Spirit of God,— 
because in the fact that He now abides with those, and in those, in whom He 
tinds the right receptivity, they have the immediate experience of His existence 
(é:wpsiv), and so know His nature intuitively (xiv. 17). 
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by believers as such (xv. 26) is expressly distinguished from 
the testimony of eye-witnesses (ver. 27).’ If there are those 
only, to be sure, who have believed through the apostolic 
word (xvii. 20), then this distinction ceases. They have 
believed the eye-witness of the apostles, without having seen 
Jesus (xx. 29), and given it, further, as they have received it: 
it has become in them, connected with the testimony of the 
Spirit, to be the confession that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, or that He is the Son of God (I. iv. 2,,15). Thus may 
all believers be fellow-workers in the service of the truth 
(III. 8). 


§ 156. The Fellowship of Believers. 


According to its nature, the fellowship of believers forms a 
living unity, in virtue of their fellowship with God and 
Christ (a). Love, as Christian brotherly love, is realized in 
it, without being therein exhausted (0). From the hatred of 
the world it is threatened with its deadly enmity, and from 
its sin and falsehood with seduction, which endangers the 
love in it (c). The world ever the more sternly withdraws 
from the fellowship of believers, so that little more is to be 
hoped for them (d). 

(a) From the fellowship of the chosen eye-witnesses there 
grows up through their preaching the fellowship of believers 


7 Apart from the breathing on them, meant for a special object (xx. 22, 23 ; 
comp. § 154, d), John, as does also the rest of the New Testament, knows nothing 
of a special apostolic inspiration. It is true the single promise of the Spirit, in 
the synoptical tradition, has reference specially to an activity of the apostolic 
calling (§ 21, c, footnote 1). But the activity of the Spirit in the proclamation 
of the gospel is, § 41, d, 46, a, by no means confined to the circle of the 
apostles, even with Paul (§ 89, b, footnote 8), only in a sense which does not 
exclude the inspiration of others (§ 92, 6). Even in I. v. 6 (comp. ver. 5) it is 
believers by whom the Spirit, which is Truth, as the first Witness, bears witness 
of the divine sonship of Christ, as Christ Himself once, by the offering of Him- 
self in word and work, had borne witness (§ 149, 6); but the witness of the 
water and the blood must be added to it (vv. 7, 8), i.e. the witness of those who 
have even seen the miracle of the baptism (i. 34), and of the death on the cross 
(xix. 35), that witness may be thereby borne (I. v. 6) not only to the nature of 
the Divine Son, but even to His manifestation in the flesh, in its whole compass 
(§ 145, c, footnote 11), as a historical fact. And, I. iv. 14, the witness of the 
eye-witnesses, in its agreement with the witness of the Spirit (comp. § 151, 2, 
footnote 5), appears explicitly as an evidence that God Himself by this Spirit 
dwells in us. 
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(Il. i 3: Ba nal speis Kowwviav éynte pe jydv). The 
community of the disciples, that is to say, forms a unity 
(xvii. 11) to which believers, won by the truth, then join 
themselves (vv. 20, 21, 23). But this unity is not only a 
being united in love, or a likeness of mind; for it is produced 
by this, that the disciples are kept in the full knowledge of 
God (é€v T@ ovowati cov); and as this unity is true life 
(§ 146), that unity is a unity of life which corresponds to the 
living unity of the Father and the Son (ver. 11: xaOas kat 
npets, scil. év éopev ; comp. ver. 22). The more their fellowship 
with the Father and the Son is realized, the more completely 
is their unity with one another perfected (ver. 23: wa dow 
TeTeAci@pévos eis év)," and the joy of believers becomes 
thereby ever more perfect (xv. 11, xvii. 13). Thus John has | 
from his own peculiarity (§ 141, c) characterized what else- 
where in the New Testament is called the ékxdnoia, only 
according to its deepest nature, while, on the contrary, no 
hints are given by him as to its outer organization.” In the 


1 As the Father and the Son are one, because the life of the full knowledge of 
God is common to them (vi. 57, v. 26), so are believers one, because this revela- 
tion of God in Christ, which the eye-witnesses have further proclaimed, has 
made this life common to them. Only if believers walk in the light of the 
knowledge of God (which brings with itself the true life, and therefore fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son) have they fellowship with one another 
(I. i. 7), and in this fellowship of theirs is realized fellowship with God and 
Christ (ver. 3: 7 zowavie a nusrtpu [scil. xowwvia)] mere rod raurpis nal were Tov 
vied adrov), As the unity of the Father and of the Son depends on this, that the 
Son is in the Father, and the Father in the Son, so the unity of believers 
depends on this, that through their mystical union with Christ they are in the 
Father (xvii. 21), and that the Father, who is in the Son, is in them (ver. 28). 
But even the perfected unity of believers with God (in Christ) is not even, on 
that account, to be put on a level with the unity of the Son with the Father 
(§ 143), because this latter is an immediate unity ; the former is mediated by 
the Son, on which account it is nowhere expressly said that they are one being 
with God. But it follows in general from § 141, c, that even the similarity of 
expression (as it occurs, at least, in believers being in God, and God being in 
them) in no way justifies us in putting both on the same level. 

2The name éxzanci occurs, III. 6, 9, 10, of a local church. The Kypia, to 
which the Second Epistle is addressed (II. 1), and which is without doubt a 
church, is called, as by Peter (§ 44, a), elected (ver. 13), inasmuch as every 
single church, like the first church of the disciples (§ 154, 0), is chosen out of 
the world. The assertion that in the Fourth Gospel Peter is put after John 
from a tendency, becomes void of itself if the Gospel is apostolic, and if the 
beloved disciple has put into it his dearest memories. In the appendix to the 
Gospel (xxi. 15-17) the apostolic office of shepherd is given anew to Peter when 
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speeches of Christ in the Gospel, the church of believers is 
the vine-stock which God has planted (xv. 1), as the Old 
Testament theocracy was once the vine-stock (Ezek. xix. 10 ; 
Jer. li. 21; Ps. lxxx. 9), and God’s flock, whose shepherd is 
Messiah (x. 1-15; comp. § 45, a); but even here the per- 
fecting of it lies in this, that there is one flock and one 
shepherd (ver. 16). In this fellowship, which is in this way 
the perfected theocracy, just as in Revelation (§ 130, 0), 
believers possess the Messianic blessing of the forgiveness of 
sins through the blood of Christ (I.i. 7; comp. § 148, 8, foot- 
note 4). The giving of this by means of baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper is nowhere expressly thought of,’ only we 
are not to venture to conclude from this, with Messner, 
p. 357, any abolition of these two external means of partici- 
pation in salvation. These retain their full significance, even 
if the tendency of the apostle to look at the innermost centre 
of the spiritual life (§ 141, d) allows him but to inquire 
after the process of the appropriation of salvation there being 
completed. 

(6) In the fellowship of believers, in virtue of fellowship 
with God there abiding in their unity, is realized the nature 


he has been converted again to love to Christ after his deep fall, without any 
chief leadership of the Church being implied in the expression, such as was 
believed to be given him, § 41, d, footnote 4. It is only, in the first place, 
implied by the figure, as x. 9, 10 shows, that he feeds the Church with the word 
of life (comp. § 106, a, footnote 4). As Peter calls himself the cvuxpecBurepo; of 
the elders (1 Pet. v. 1), so John calls himself simply the xpeBurepos (II. 1; III. 1), 
and upholds his authority against ambitious strivings (III. 9, 10).. The way in 
which, I. ii. 27 (comp. ver. 21), every special office of teaching seems to be 
excluded, reminds one very much of Matt. xxiii. 8-10 (§ 31, c), and of the pro- 
phecy Jer. xxxi. 34 (comp. Heb, vii. 11, and therewith § 124, d). 

’ The Gospel speaks of the continuation of John’s baptism by Jesus, or rather 
by His disciples (iii. 22, iv. 2); but the expression, iii. 5, applies neither to 
John’s nor to Christian baptism, but with an allusion to Old Testament promises 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27) demands a complete renewal, by the purification from former 
sins, a purification of which water is the symbol (xiii. 10), and by the Messianic 
baptism of the Spirit (i. 88). The Gospel as little has any express command of 
Jesus to believers to perform this rite of baptism as the oldest tradition has 
(§ 31, 6, footnote 4). It does not record even the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. To refer the words vi. 53-56 to the Supper is simply forbidden by 
the fact, that the words refer not to the cau, but to the cép% of Jesus, and 
eating and drinking the flesh and blood is enforced as necessary for begetting the 
new life (ver. 53), a life which in the Gospel throughout comes immediately 
with faith (comp. § 146, a). In the passage I. v. 6 (comp. § 145, c, foot- 
note 11), one must not think of the two sacraments at all. 
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of sonship to God, or of moral similarity of nature to God, 
whose nature is known in the perfect revelation of God as 
love (§ 147, c). But the love which Jesus demands from 
His disciples on the ground of this revelation, is, after His 
own example, self-sacrificing love towards one another 
(xiii, 34, 35, xv. 12, 17: dyamate addpAovs), and the com- 
mand of Christ is likewise characterized by the apostle as 
love to one: another (1. iii. 11,23, iv. 7, 11,.12 3 IL 5): 
Believers, that is to say, are brethren to each other (I. iii. 13 ; 
III. 3, 5, 10; comp. xx. 17, xxi. 23); and the demand of 
brotherly love (I. ii. 9, iii, 10, 14-17, iv. 20, 21) is 
expressly based on this, that their being born of God works 
necessarily, with love to God who begets, love also to those 
who are begotten (v. 1, 2). To be sure, love is also spoken of 
simply as the fruit of God’s revelation of love (I. iv. 16,19; 
comp. ver. 8); and since God has revealed His love even to 
the «dopos (John iii. 16), then love in its nature is not to be 
confined, as by Kostlin, pp. 233, 234; Reuss, 1. p. 5438 
[E. T. ii. 486], to brotherly love; as then, too, the hater of a 
brother incurs punishment not only as a killer of the brother, 
but even as a killer of men generally (I. iii. 15)* But the 
exhortation is doubtless confined to brotherly love as such, 
because in it the full nature of love can be unrestrainedly 
realized (comp. note ce). If in the New Testament throughout 
love is the cardinal Christian virtue, yet in the apostle of 
love (§ 141, d@) it appears in quite a special way as the 
especial substance of Christian morality (§ 151, a), and that 
as active love (I. ui. 8). 

(c) The world, or humanity remaining in unbelief (§ 153, d), 
stands in sharpest opposition to the fellowship of the children 
of God, who are only so in the world (I. iv. 17), that they, 


4 There is really no narrowing of love implied in the passage xvii. 9, referred 
to by both, where Jesus says that He prays not for the world in general, but 
only that the reason of His prayer for the disciples is this, that they do not 
belong to the world (vv. 14, 16), but are God’s own possession given to Him, 
and for whom He can therefore claim God’s special care (comp. also ver. 25, and 
therewith § 147, b, footnote 5), But that, I. iii. 15, after Jesus’ example 
(Matt. v. 22), hatred is made equivalent to murder (comp. Jas. iv. 2), cor- 
responds quite with the peculiarity of the apostle explained § 141, c, according 
to which every lack of love is identical with hatred (I. ii, 9-11, iv. 20; comp. 
John iii, 20, xii, 25), 
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like Christ Himself, no longer in truth belong to the world 
(xvi 14, 16). Because believers no more belong to it, those 
whose very nature is self-love cannot love them (xv. 19; 
comp. vii. 7), and, according to the contrast in principle, in 
which the world, as ruled by the devil, stands to the Church 
of the children of God, they must hate them; for there is no 
third thing for John (footnote 4). But the world threatens 
believers not only with its enmity, but ever more with its 
temptation (I. ii. 26, iii, 7; IL 7). Believers, too, must be 
warned to shun the idols the world worships (I. v. 21; comp. 
§ 131, 0), and they are warned against love to the world 
(I. ii. 15, and therewith § 153, a, footnote 1), because love 
in that way very easily gets associated with the sinful lusts 
which are common in the world (ver. 16). But now even 
antichristian false prophecy also belongs to the world (comp. 
§ 131, 0), which in apostolic times threatened the Church 
(I. 7; I. iv. 1), and which found the world’s approbation 
(ver. 5: é« Tod Koopovu eiciv . ... Kal 6 Kdopos adTav aKovet). 
These had no doubt gone out from the Church; but in their 
fall by a divine law, it had to be made manifest that its 
organs had never really belonged to the Church (I. ii. 19). 
In them it is shown that the devil, who was a murderer and 
a liar from the beginning, threatens the Church not only with 
the deadly enmity of the world, but also with its soul-destroy- 
ing lies (ver. 22); yet the Church possesses in its faith the 
power to overcome the world (I. iv. 4, 5, v. 4, 5). But here, 
too, it is clear how in the nature of the world love finds its 
limits. We cannot show brotherly love to false teachers, 
without running the risk of making ourselves partakers in 
their sins (II. 10, 11). 


5 As they had hated Christ (xv. 18, 25), so must they, according to the predic- 
tion of Jesus (xv. 19, 20, xvii. 14), hate and persecute His servants (xv. 20) for 
His name’s sake (ver. 21) even to blood (xvi. 2). The apostle stands in the 
middle of this experience of the world’s hatred of believers (I. iii. 18), the 
terrible outbreak of which forms the dark background of the Apocalypse 
(§ 118, a). 

6 Tf, therefore, it is not permissible to the nature of love to exclude the persons 
of individual unbelievers from love (note 6), yet love cannot unrestrainedly 
develop itself towards the world as the fellowship hostile to God, without being 
exposed to the danger, that godlike love to the world, as that which has to be 
delivered, may become an ungodlike love of the world, é.¢. a love for the world 
in its position as opposing God. 
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(d) In spite of this sharp contrast between the world and 
the Church, the Spirit is ever seeking by means of believers as 
His organs to lead the world from its sin of unbelief, and to 
testify to it of Christ. Likewise by the self-sacrifice of the 
Church in her perfected unity is kept in view that final 
winning of the world (xvii. 21, 23; comp. Rev. iii. 9: wa 
yradow OTe eyo nyamnod ce, and especially § 132, a), which 
is to realize the universal saving purpose of God. But as 
even Christ’s édey&s in the world remained in whole and 
in part without result (ii. 19, 20), so when, in consequence 
of the exaltation of the Son of man, from which even Jesus 
looked for the principal result (viii. 28), there was won from 
the world for the Church all that was yet receptive in it, the 
apostle sees little more to hope for for the world. The self- 
sacrifice of the Church it does not understand, because it 
cannot know the children of God as such without the know- 
ledge of God (I. iii 1). It hears not the Spirit of Truth, 
because it hears the false prophecy of the false teachers, who 
are essentially allied to it (I. iv. 5, 6). Like the author of 
the Apocalypse (§ 130, ¢, footnote 5), the apostle seems to 
have no more expected any great result from missionary 
work. It was involved in his nature, which was not fitted 
for any outwardly influential work (§ 141, 0), that to his 
view the Church was presented rather as a circle essentially 
complete in itself over against the world. It was implied 
also in his historical position, that the closer the end approached, 
the more was the gathering together of the children of God 
scattered throughout the world (x1. 52) regarded as concluded, 
and the world, in so far as it remained the world, appeared as 
a fellowship setting itself, on the whole, hostile to salvation.” 
This of itself leads on to the eschatology of the apostle. 

7 The apostle has certainly not taken any apocatastasis in view. In the 
passage xii. 32 it is only said that Christ extends His activity to all; but as 
little as the éaxzvew of the Father (vi. 44) does His éaxvey attain its end in all. 
But the conquering of Satan in the end (§ 153, d) nowhere involves in the New 
Testament a conversion of all men, but only of such as will let themselves be 
converted, as even in Paul (§ 99, c). Moreover, even in the oldest tradition of 
Jesus’ speeches the world as such remains unbelieving, and proportionably but 
a few from it will be saved (§ 33, c, footnote 5). It is also yet but a few, x. 16, 
whom Jesus calls even now His own in the Gentile world, if, even according to 


§ 153, c, footnote 6, many who are now the children of the devil may be won 
from it, 
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§ 157. The Last Day. 


According to John’s Gospel, Jesus has also promised His 
near return, and the apostle thinks of it as immediately at 
hand (a). He recognises the approach of the last hour by 
the appearance of the pseudo-prophecy of the false teachers, 
in whom antichrist has already appeared (0). The day of the 
second coming, as the last day, brings the resurrection of the 
dead and the judgment of the world, which finally decides 
the fate of men (c). Believers then enter into the heavenly 
life, when through the perfect vision of God they are made 
perfectly like God (d). 

(a) If Jesus promises after He has gone to His Father's 
abode (ze. to heaven; comp. Ps. xxxii. 13, 14; Isa. ]xiii. 15), 
in order there to prepare a place for His own, that He will 
come again to take them home (xiv. 2, 3), that can but be 
understood of His second coming promised throughout in the 
New Testament, and of the gathering together of the elect 
in Christ resulting from it, according to § 33, ¢.’ As in the 
oldest tradition (§ 33, a), Jesus speaks here, too, on the 
supposition that the disciples will survive to this second 
coming, and only the explicit addition, which He is said to 
have made to the beloved disciple in this connection (xxi. 22), 
after He had predicted a martyr’s death for Peter (vv. 18,19), 
is in the appendix to the Gospel, and that is established not 
by any change on the épyouas, but by a reference to their 
hypothetical conception (€av . . . Oédw) against a contingent 
coming of an apparent non-fulfilment (ver. 23). On the 
contrary, the apostle himself even in his old age hopes with 
his contemporaries to survive till the Parousia, and he exhorts 
them to abide in Christ, that none may recoil being ashamed 
at His coming (I. ii. 28), because he will not belong to those 
who will go home with Him. It is clear that in this way 


1 The modern idea of a taking each individual soul home immediately after 
death (Kostlin, p. 280; Reuss, ii, p. 557 [K. T. ii. 499]), is excluded by the idea 
of a resurrection at an appointed day (note c), which is here held firm. The 
idea that in John’s Gospel the visible second coming of Christ is changed into 
His second coming in the spirit (comp. yet Schenkel, p. 398), is supported by 
the current false interpretation of the promises of His second coming after 
death, and of His abiding gracious presence (§ 154, c). 
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the apostle himself has applied the promise of Jesus (xiv. 3) 
to the general apostolic hope of the Parousia. 

(0) That the second coming of Christ is immediately at 
hand the apostle knows from this, that his present bears the 
marks of the last time (€cydtn @pa),? but we know the 
existence of the last time by the coming of antichrist (I. ii. 18). 
As Paul (§ 63, c) and the author of the Apocalypse, so, too, 
does the apostle proceed on the supposition that the second 
coming of Christ cannot come till the God-opposing and 
Christ-hating power has become potentialized and concentrated 
in the highest degree in a historical appearance. His readers 
have heard from him that antichrist comes (I. ii. 18, iv. 3). 
But if antichristianity appeared in the Apocalypse in the two 
forms of a God-hostile worldly power and of false prophecy, 
and was to win its personal concentration in the region of 
the former (§ 131), so here false prophecy is (I. iv. 1, 3) 
alone the antichrist (I. ii, 22; II. 7: 6 wAdvos Kal 6 ayvti- 
yptotos). If there false prophecy, at least preponderatingly, 
comes from heathenism, as with Paul it comes from Judaism, 
so here it springs up, as moreover it does partly even in the 
Apocalypse (comp. Rev. ii, 20, 24), from degenerate Chris- 
tianity, which, according to § 156, c, also belongs to the 
God-hostile world. The fears with which the author of the 
Apocalypse regarded the coming of the third Flavian to the 
throne have not been fulfilled in this extent, and the whole 
ideal tendency of the apostle led him to direct his view away 
from the external dangers of the Church to her inner risk, by 
a false doctrine denying the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith, and to see in it the fulfilment of the prophecy of anti- 
christ.’ 


* As the natural day has twelve hours, so the day of each life has the number 
of its hours measured out by God (xi. 9; comp. ix. 4), and so also the day of 
the present world (6 xacpos odros : § 153, a, footnote 1). 

3 There is implied no spiritualizing of the doctrine of antichrist (Reuss, ii. 
p. 562 [E. T. 503]) in the fact that antichrist appears as a multitude of false 
teachers (I. ii. 18 ; II. 7); for even in the Apocalypse false prophecy appears as 
a collective power. In the plurality of the false prophets (I. iv. 1) there works 
but the one spirit of antichrist (ver. 3), who, because he is not of God, can be 
only from the father of lies (viii. 44), as he there makes those inspired by him 
to be liars (I. ii. 22), and, according to I. iv. 4, the ruler of the world, z.e. the 
devil, is in them overcome. But as Judas, who made himself to be the devil’s 
organ, is himself called a devil (vi. 70), so these false teachers as organs of 
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(c) With the second coming of Christ the last day of the 
present age of the world dawns () éoxdrn ijpépa). Jesus, 
even in our Gospel (vi. 39, 40, 44, 54), promises the Messi- 
anic resurrection of the dead on this day (xi. 24), and He 
designates Himself as the author of that resurrection (xi. 25). 
But from these passages it is clear that here too, as with Paul 
(§ 99, b; comp. § 126, d, footnote 7), there is a resurrection 
in the special sense only for believers, who, according to John, 
have already received eternal life, and for whom therefore the 
bodily death which they have experienced must in the end be 
taken away, not only in the sense of § 146, a, but completely 
(xi. 25, 26).° But with this decision comes also the final 
(Messianic) judgment, which the Father has given over to the 
Son, beyond what He has already executed even in His earthly 
life (v. 27), because, according to ver. 22, He has expressly 
assigned to Him the whole judgment.’ Believers, to be sure, 
do not now come into this judgment (iii. 18, v. 24), inasmuch 
as they have already received eternal life in faith, and there- 
fore it cannot be decided for the first time regarding them, 
whether they are to receive it, and the world is even judged 
(iii. 18, xii. 31), because by their unbelief they have shut 


antichristianity, or of the devil in his conflict with Christ (§ 153, d), are them- 
selves avcixporo: (I. ii. 18). On the contrary, the idea that these antichrists 
are but the forerunners of the personal antichrist is a pure prejudice, which 
entirely contradicts the terms of the Johannean passages. 

4 By this fact all attempts are wrecked to withdraw the Johannean eschatology 
from the general early apostolic basis, as the utterly abortive attempts of Reuss 
(ii. p. 558 [E. T. ii. 499]) and Baur (p. 405) evidently show; Scholten (pp. 124— 
126) has even conceded that while he seeks by arbitrary false explanations of the 
words to help it, only by a resurrection can the soul (as the bearer of the earthly 
life) that has been given up be kept (as the bearer of the eternal life) (xii. 25). 

5 Hence it is said, v. 28, 29, that the Messiah, when this hour comes, calls 
all from their graves, the one to the resurrection of life, the other to the resur- 
rection of judgment. But we need not therefore change this passage into a moral 
sense (as Schenkel, pp. 392-396), or explain it as interpolated, with Scholten, 
p. 129 f. We have here rather the general resurrection of the dead, which we 
found, with the exception of Acts xxiv. 15, only in the Apocalypse (§ 182, 6); 
but even here it is clear that only believers, who have the true life, and there- 
fore are necessarily those ra ayate wroimouveres, rise to life only in the special sense, 
and therefore in the New Testament sense, while unbelievers only experience a 
resurrection so as to be placed before the judgment, which takes place on the 
last day (xii. 48). 

6 Christ is here too, therefore, the judge of the world. There is throughout in 
this implied no rejection of the usual idea of judgment, when, according to 
xii. 48, His word is said to be the judicial rule (comp. Reuss, ii. p. 559 [K. T. 
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themselves out from salvation.’ But inasmuch as the abiding 
possession of eternal life (I. iii. 15) yet actually depends, even 
for believers, on this, whether he continues in Christ (comp. 
§ 151, c), so his decision depends on this at the last day 
(xii. 48), or on the day of judgment (I. iv. 17). On the other 
hand, there continues, even for the world, the possibility of 
conversion up to the last moment (§ 156, d), and only the 
world, in so far as it remains the world, perishes, so as never 
to come to life (I. ii 17). It is clear from this that even 
here the resurrection of evil-doers (v. 29; comp. footnote 5) 
is to be understood, so to say, Kat’ avtippacw, inasmuch as 
it is raised, not to life, but to be delivered over to abiding 
death (I. iii. 14). This death, which is equivalent to eternal 
destruction (§ 148, a), is also the fate of apostate Christians 
(I. v. 16), and is compared (xv. 6) to the fire which consumes 
the cut away branches (comp. § 34, d).° It is the second 
death of the Apocalypse (§ 132, 0). 

(d) The final consummation with John is without doubt a 
heavenly one. As Christ came from above (iii. 31, viii. 23), 
so has He gone to heaven, and comes to take His own thither 
(xiv. 2, 3). Thither the unbelievers cannot follow Him 


ii, 501]; Schenkel, p. 392), since it is but self-evident that the conduct toward 
the perfect revelation of God which is given in His word brings on the final 
decision as to the fate of men. From another point of view, Moses may be the 
accuser in this judgment (v. 45), inasmuch as he has testified of Christ (ver. 46). 
If in this passage, as viii. 50, God appears as the judge, and xvii. 25 His judi- 
cial righteousness is appealed to (comp. § 147, 6), it only follows from this that 
the judgment which the Messiah holds when He comes again, executes God’s will 
as He does it even in His present judging (v. 30), and that it is conformable to 
this will if the conduct towards Christ finally decides in it (viii. 50 : ¢ocw 6 Saray, 
seil, chy diZav ov). 

7 But this is nothing else at bottom than when Paul announces the future 
salvation as already present, because all its conditions are given (§ 96, 6), or 
when the Epistle to the Hebrews makes all the members of the new covenant 
come to the heavenly Jerusalem (§ 117, d). But the idea of judgment in the 
common sense is therefore by no means denied, as even Kostlin, p. 281, Baur, 
p. 405, assert. 

8 So far as it is permissible to translate this parabolic figure into a definite 
idea, it is the judicial wrath of God under which the rebellious fall, as that wrath, 
according to iii. 36, abides on him who refuses faith to the Son. It is yet 
characteristic that only in this expression of the Baptist is the épya :0d expressly 
spoken of, which here is by no means regarded simply eschatologically, since 
Ritschl, ii. p. 152 f., seeks in vain to prove from vi. 56, ix. 41, that according 
to the Johannean wsus loguendi something must remain which did not exist 
before. 
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(vii. 34, viii. 21, xiii. 33). But He has promised His own 
that they are to be where He is (xii. 26, xvil. 24). Eternal 
life therefore begins in heaven,’ so far as it is by John 
regarded as a life yet future (comp. § 148,c). But as eternal 
life begins even in the present life, seeing that God is seen in 
Christ, so eternal life in the future life can only consist in 
this, that the original glory of Christ is seen (xvii. 24), and 
God no longer in the revelation of Him in Christ, but He is 
Himself seen as He is (I. iii, 2; comp. § 34, 0; 132, d). 
And as the final working of the perfect revelation of God in 
Christ was, that believers become /ike Him as His children, 
so the result of that perfect vision of God must be that we 
shall become like Him (émovoe ait éodpcOa, OTe doueda 
avTov Kabeés éotwv).\° If eternal life is already given in this 
life, then the glory of the future can add nothing to what 


constitutes the real being; it can only bring that given in 


it to highest completion, even where, according to § 141, ¢, 
the distinct step in this consummation is not indicated in 
the expression. How glorious this consummation will be is 
not yet revealed (I. i. 2); but that it will come, Christian 
hope assures us of this (ver. 3). So the first word of the 
Gospel becomes the last word of the last of the apostles. As 


9 Only with Peter (§ 50, c ; comp. also § 110, 5) is the final consummation so 
completely a heavenly thing as it is here; but it is altogether connected with 
it, that there is no express reference to the transformation of the world, taught 
elsewhere throughout in the New Testament. But as, according to I. ii. 17, not 
only the ungodly world of men, but even the objects of their lusts, pass away, 
there is thus thereby indicated the overthrow of the present form of the world, 
the very name of which (6 xécj0s ores) points to this, that another will come, in 
which the present distinction between heaven and earth will be taken away 
(comp. § 132, d). Eternal life forms the contrast to xdemos odes, xii. 25. 

40 Even with Paul the completion of sonship is the hope of Christians, inas- 
much as in virtue of adoption we are made partakers in the inheritance of the 
divine glory (§ 97, c), but this inheritance consists essentially in the heavenly 
spiritual form of body, to which there is no allusion here ; rather he puts the 
vision of the divine glory into the consummation of the likeness of God peculiar 
to the perfected children of God (Matt. v. 9, and therewith § 34, b) in virtue of 
their being born of God. But it is said even by Paul that we are changed by 
the vision of the glory of Christ into His image (2 Cor. iii. 18), so that the 
spiritual form of life, which is here produced by the believing reception of the 
gospel of His glory, becomes in the end the spiritual form of body in the future 
life (aad dokns cis d0Zav). Comp. § 86, c, footnote 7. 

11 Christian hope as such (wis) is expressly named only in this passage. But 
however much the expectation of this goal of completeness may run back with 
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the kingdom of God which Jesus founded on earth is the 
security for the completion of the coming one (§ 15, ¢), so the 
beginning of the realization of the New Testament will of God 
(Lev. xi. 44) in our state of sonship (ver. 2: viv réxva Oeod 
éowév) becomes the security for the blessed ending which we 
hope for in the future. 


John to the full blessed experience of the salvation already given by faith, there 
is yet for him a hope, which lies in the future, when the latter may bring the 
ever more glorious completion of what is even here given, and is thereby con- 
firmed in its completion. 
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Pl. II. § 82, a, 
III. § 100, d, 
Heb. § 122, 8, : 
Gosp. II. § 189, a, 
John, § 148, b,  « 
§ 154, é 
Freedom (true and false)-— 


Rey. § 185, a, footnote 4, 
Gosp. § 136, . footnote 6, 
John, § 147, 6, . 
Fulness (rAnpapea)— 
Fulness of Godhead— 
Pl. III. § 103, d, 
Fulness of the Gentiles— 
1a NERS Gia 
Fulness of the times— 
Gosp. § 13, a, . é : 
1G ERS as Go r 
III. § 100, ¢, . 


GARMENTS— 

Rey. § 135, a, footnote 2, 
Gentiles. See Heathenism. 
Fulness of the Gentiles. 

Fulness. 
Gentile Christians (their relation 
to the Church)— 


See 


III. § 105, 


INDEX. 


OL. 


er wmeer~wmerwr 


Gentile Rig esteem 
Heb. § 117, : 
Rev. § 130, i ’ footnote 5, 
§ 135, a, footnote 4, 
Gifts of grace. See Grace. 
Glory of God eo and Christ— 
Gosp. § 19, d 5 
Pet. § 50, an . : 
Jas. § 52, ¢, . , 5 
Pl. I. § 64, a, 5 . 
II. § 76, d, : 
(Comp. : i, d), 


98, 
III. § 103, G a (comp, foot- 
note *), : 
DVS ORO Or. 
Heb. § 118, ¢, trate re 
§ 124, a, : 
Rev. § 182, d, 
§ 133, a, . 
John § 145, a, 
Glory of believers— 
Pet. § 50, hig footnote 5, 
Pl. I. § 6 ; 
Il. or, i Sg 
Ill. § 101, Cy 


Heb. § 118, 6, ‘footnote 6, 
Rev. § 132, d, . 
God. See Grace, Worship, 
Glory, Goodness. 
Godhead of Christ— 
Gosp. § 19, a, footnote 2, d, 
Acts, § 39, ¢, 5 : 
Pet. § 50, a, . 
Jas. § 52, ¢, . 
leks Th Gils ay 
II. § 76, b, 
III. § 108, d, 
IV. § 110, 3, 
Heb. § 118, a-c, . 
Pet. II. § 127, ¢, . 
Rev. § 134, ¢, : 
Gosp. II. § 138, a, 
John, § 145, a, 0, . 
Good-doing— 
Pet. § 45, c, footnote 4, 
1PAG IE § 65, b, footnote 4, 


Goodness of God— 
Gosp. § 20, b, 
BE TL. §'75,, ¢; 
III. § 100, o, footnote 6, 
IV. § 108, b, footnote 4, 
Gospel— 
Gosp. § 13, a, 
Pet. § 46, a, . 
123 IESG a. 
II. § 89, a, 
III. § 101, d, 
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ere 
V. § 107, a ° 
Gn 10 g 138, b, “footnote 3, 
Grace— 


PLLS§éi,d, . 


III. § 100, a, 

IV. §108,6, . 
Heb. § 124, ”a (footnotes 2, 3), 
Retail: § 127, a, footnote 2 
Rev. § 135, c, ; . é 
Gosp. II. § 189, ¢, : 
John, § 152, c, footnote 9, 

Grace, Gifts of— 


Acts, § 41, d, 5 . 
Pet. § 45, 6, . . " 
Pl. 15 § 62, a, 


II. § 92, 8, : . 
III. § 106, a, 

Heb, §124,6, . 

Gosp. II: § 139, ¢, d, ~. 

Grace, Working of God’s 

(Christ’s)— 

Gosp. § 29, d, ; 
SBS Os se 5 

Acts, § 40, 8, F 

Pet. § 46, a,. 


§ Jy OR, 
III. § iol, 2, d, 4 & 
TVerS LOS; : ; 
Heb. § 124, c, 
Pet. § 128, a, b, 
Rev. § 135, ¢, < 3 
Gosp. II. § 189, ¢,. é 
Growth— 
Gosp. Aa b, : 
Pet. § 46, b : 
Plo. § 62, b, é 
III. § 106, C; footnote 9, 
§ 135, a, footnote 3, 


Haprs— 
Gosp. § 34, Ae footnote 6, 
Pet. § 48, d. . 
Pel § 99, b, footnote 4, 
(Comp. § 96, d, footnote 4), : 
Hands, Imposition of— 
Acts, § 41, d, 
JME AN § 109, d, footnote ne 
Heb. § 124, b 
Hardening— 
Gosp. g 29, d, 6 ° 
P). II. § 88, b, 7 . 
§ 91, c, on 
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INDEX. 


Hardening—continued. 
Heb. § 125, d, footnote 11, 


Join, §158,c¢, -. seals 
Heart. See ae Oe 
Gosp. § 27, d 


Pl. II. § 68, d (footnotes 12, 13), 
Heathenism— 
PESTINS 69,5. 


S105 
TITS 10050;5 5. é 
TV. § 108, a, . 
Rev. § 130, c, ; 
§ 132, ¢, pee Ds 
John, § 152, é . 
Heathens, Calin of. See Call- 
ing of Gentiles. 
Heathen, Missions to the— 
Gosp. § 31, a, : 
Acts, § 48, a, b, 
PIO UL § 893d; 
III. § 101, d, 
TiVenSeLOS Mayes 
Rev. § 130, c, footnote 5, 
Gosp. II. § 136, d, 
§ 137, a, ¢, 
John, § 154, 6, . 
SSG ds 0 
Heaven— 
Pl. III. § 103, d, footnote 7, 
Heb. § 120, a, footnote 1, 
Heaven, Kingdom of. See King- 
dom of God— 
Gosp. II. § 138, c, footnote 9, 
Hell— 
Gosp. § 34, d, 
Jas. § 55, b, footnote 2, 
Gosp. II. $138, C, footnote 10, 
Rev. § 182, b : 
Hell, Descent to, by! Christ— 


Pet. § 48, d, . 
§ 50, d, 
Comp. Pl. “IIE an 103, ¢, 
footnote 3, 5 


Heb. § 117, ¢, footnote 4, : 
Holiest, The (earthly and 
heavenly) — 
Heb. § 120, a, . 
Holiness of God, The— 
Pet. § 45, d, Paik 6, 
Pi. II. § 84, 5 c 
Bet. Ll § One Qin 
Rev. § 138, a, footnote 1 
John, § 147, : 
Holiness, The. idea of — 
Pl. II. § 84, d, footnote 14, . 
LIMES GR : 
Pet. II. § 127, ‘d, footnote 9,. 
Rey. § 135, a, footnote 2, 
Gosp. II. § 138, d, 
Holiness of Christians— 
Pet. § 44, b, . 
Si40s cy 
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ees of Christians—continued. vou. 


I. § 61, c, footnote 5, 
oan § 84, a, A 
S92 ae é ° 
iMG, § 101, a, 
(Comp. § 106, a), . 
IV. § 108, ¢, footnote 9, 
Heb. § 123, Oe 
Rev. § 182, d, 
SElSO, a, 
Gosp. II. § He G, “footnote 5, 
(Comp. § 136, d, footnote 1); 


§ 154, 6, 218 een Wee 
Holy One, The (xar’ oxvny) 


Gosp. § 17, b, footnote 2, 
§ 18, a, footnote 1, 
Acts, § 38, 0, 
Rev. § 134, b, 
(Comp. § 133, Gans 
Gosp. II. ee a (footnote 2) 
John, § 152, 0 F 
(Comp. § 147, >), 


10 Salo 
IDG, GOS, Gi 
Heb. § 125, a, footnote 2, 
es 1 § 127, b, 
John, §157,d, . : 
House of God (familia)— 
Pl. IV. § 109, 6, footnote 3, 
Heb. § 117, 0, : 
§124,a, . . . 
Humility— 
Gosp. § 25, d, ; C 
Pet. § 47, a,. 4 
asa $00; 0, - 
PIE Ti: § 93, a, ; e 
TTS LOGS Osean. : ‘ 


IMAGE oF Gop— 
Tak SUIS IOs Oy oc < 
Image of God (Christ)— 
IDL We 8 7G, Z 
ill. § 103, d F 
Heb. § 118, ¢, footnote 7, 


Imposition of Hands, See Hands. 


Incarnation. See Kenosis. 


Indifferent Things. See Adiaphora. 


Infirmity, Sins of. See Sins. 
Inheritance («A npovoyla)— 
Gosp. § 34, a, 
Pet. § 50, ¢, . : 2 
PIG We RGR A : 
S 4G: , : 
§ 97, c, d, 
TE S10 ec, 
IV. § 108, a, 
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Inheritance—continued. VOL. 
Heb. § 126, a, footnote 1, . (IL) 
Rev. § 132, d, footnote7, . (II.) 
Gosp. II. § 139, c, ; 5 (NB) 

Inspiration— 

Pet. § 46, a, . 3 (1.) 
(Comp. § 44, 6), (I.) 
Pl lees 61), oe (I.) 

II. § 89, a, , pene) 

IIT. § 101, Gh 6 oii) 
Heb. § 116, ¢, footnote 4, gas) 
John, § 155, d, footnote 7 (II.) 

Intercession (Intercessio), Christ’ s— 
Heb. § 119, d, ; (II.) 
John, § 148, 6, . ; (II.) 


Invocation of Jesus. See God- 
head, Christ’s. 


JERUSALEM, HEAVENLY— 
Ib 1, SOOs Gs (II.) 
Heb. § ve d, 3 op C(I) 
§ 126, : : ; oo. (UE) 
Rey. sen CaCae (II.) 
(Gosp. II. § 136, d, footnote 7), (II.) 
Jewish Christians (relation to 
the Law)— 
Acts, § 42, ¢, 
SAS ie 
leak 1M, SiG Os a 2 : 
HUG Sa, ce : an 


Judaism— 
Gosp. § 15, 0, 
ROScd a 
Acts, § 42, 
Pet. § 44, a-c, 
PIT 81635 0,0; 
WES Al é 


SOIL 

III. § oy b, 

§ 105, 

IV. § aR a footnote il, 
Heb, S-117,a, 0; . 
Rev. § 130, ¢, d, 
Gosp. II. § 136, d, 

SiBy/. Gh 
John, § 152, d, 

Just— 
Gosp. § 33, ¢, 
Acts, § 40, d, 
Pet. § 50, d, . ; 
IES), SUNG IO. 0 : é 
Ab AG S Gil, a ‘ 4 
§ 64, 6, . P 3 

II. §98,5,c¢, . 

LAO SOI, a 3 

IV. § 110, 6, 

Heb. § 126, b, 
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Just—continued. 
Pet. II. § 129, a, . 
Rev. § 130, 6, . 
§ 181, d, 
SSP, oc 
Gosp. II. § 138, Cy 
John, § 158, c, 
§ 157, Oe 
Justification— 


§ 82, a, 6): 
iil. § 100, ‘d, 


DV. § 1.085,0;.¢, footnote %G ; 


(Heb. § 125, c, footnote 6), 
Rev. § 132, 6, footnote 3, 
Gosp. II. § 139, a, 


KENosis— 

ELS 03, ¢, 0. 

Heb. § 119, a (footnote 3), 

John, § 143, ORAS : 
Kingdom of Christ 

Heb. § 120, c, ‘ 

Pl. Il. § 99, 6 

III. § 108, ¢, 


(Comp. § 104, 0, footnote 6), 


IV. § 110, 4, 
Heb. § 120, c, 0 
et: Th §129,d, : 
Rey. § 182, a, 
Gosp. II. § 138 
John, § 146, a, ‘ scotndie ibe 
Kingdom of God— 
Gosp. § 13, a, b, 
Sido, 
§ 15, 
§ 34, a, : 
Acts, § 43, Gs footnote 2 
nee S750; (C,. F 
Jas. § 57, d, 


Il. § 101, c, 
Heb. § 126, d, 
Rev. § 132, ¢, 
Gosp. II. § 138, ¢, 
John, § 146, a, 
(§ 157, d),. 
Kiss, Brotherly— 
Pet, § 47, a,. 
Comp. Pl. II. § 93, b, 


Knowledge (enlightenment) — 


Pl. IL. § 102, 

IV. § 107, a, 
Heb, §124,d, . 
Pets Uiase 2nd 

§ 128, a, 
John, § 146, b,c, . 
§ 147, : : 
i a : 
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LAmB (PAssovER)— 


Acts, §38,d, ‘ 
Pet. § 49, a, d (footnote 7), . 
Pl. § 80, c, footnote 10, . : 
Rev. § 134, a (footnote 2) 
John, § 148, b, 


Law— 


Gosp. § 24, . 

Acts, § 42, ¢,d,. 
Pet. § 45, ¢, footnote 1 
Jas. § 52, a, b, : 
Pl, 1.48 6250, 


Ce iA 

Ve S107, a, footnote 8, 
Heb. § 115, b- d, 

§ 116, a, d, 

§124,¢ . 
Pet. II. § 128; 6, 
Rev. § 135, a, 5 
Gosp. II. § 136, 2 

SANS Taro Nees 
Goh § 146, d, 


R 3 , 
Libertinism. ‘ See Freedom. 
Life— 


Gosp. § 34, 6, 
Acts, § 40, d, 


III. § 101, ¢, 
§ 104, ¢,. 
TV. § 108, a, 
Heb. § 126, c, 
Pet, T1. § 128 5a, < 
Rev. § 182, d ‘(footnote 6), 
§ 135, a, footnote 3, i 
John, § 146, . 
§ 148, Cyd. 
§ 157, ¢; 


Life of God— 


Pl. II. § 65, d, 

PVs INOS, 
Rev. She a, : 
John, § 146, b, footnote 4, 
(eon! Pet. § 46, %), 


§ 51, d, 
Heb. § 116, 6, 


Light— 


Pet. § 45, 6, . 
Pl. TH. § 102, a, footnote a 
d, footnote D5 
§ 104, d, 
IV. § 110, d 
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Light—continwed. 
John, § 147,. 0 : 6 
Logvos— 
Pl. I. § 79, a, footnote 4, 
III. § 103, d, footnote 10, : 
Heb. § 118, ¢, d, . : 
(Rey. § 134, d, footnote »), 
John, § 145, 6, 


at 
Jas. § 52, ¢, footnote Ae 
Jaa 8 61, a, footnotes 2, 3, . 
II. § 76, a-c, : 
III. § 100, c, 
§ 103, d, 
IV. § 110, 8, 
Heb. § 118, a, J 
Reta US pt27,0¢," « 
Rey. § 134, 6, : 
Gosp. II. § 138, a, footnote 1, 
John, § 145, a, footnote 2, 
Lord’s Supper— 
Gosp. § 31, 8, 
Acts, § 41, 0, 
RI IL. § 85, . 
(John, § 156, a, footnote 3), . 
Love of God— 
JAG MMe ISI 7AiS R 
§ 83, a, . 
§ 88, a, . 
III. § 100, d, 
CUI ey San 
Pet. II. § 127, a, footnote 3 Dye 
John, § 147, ¢, , 
Love to God— 
Gosp. § 25, 6, footnote 1, 
§ 26, d, footnote 3, 
Jas. § 54, a, . . 
Si5p7d, 
ING, MGS IS 
John, § 148, ¢, 
§ 151, b, 
Love to our Neighbour (br otherly- 
love, love to enemies )— 
Gosp. § 25, 
Acts, § 41, b, 
Pet. § 47, a, d, 
Pl. I. § 62, 6, 
II. § 93, 0, : 
III. § 106, ¢ (footnote 9), 
TV. § 108, d, footnote 10, 
Heb. § 124, a (footnote 4); 
Pet. II. § 128, ¢, . 
Rey. § 135, a, footnote 8 3, 
John, § 151, a, 
§ 156, 6 
Lusts— 
Pet. § 46, 0, . 
Jas. § 56, a, . 3 5 
SiG GseC,— =» 3 
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Lusts—continued. 
PIPL eS MOO ha. n. 
IV. § 108, a, footnote 1, 
Petals LIS Onn. é 


MAGISTRACY— 
Gosp. § 19, b, 3 ‘ 
Pet. § 47, 6, . a x 


IV. § 110, a, footnote 2; . 


Man, Son of— 
Gosp. Saleh ¢ 
Rey. § 134, b, : 
John, § 144, c, d, . 
Man and Woman— 
TA ING Seles Chas 
Marriage— 
Gosp. § 26, 0, 
TAS AYG Oo 
PU LI S95; 
III. § 106, ‘d, 
IVEES aL OOM es footnote 8, 
Heb. § 104, C, 4 
Meekness— 
Gosp. § 25, ¢, 
Pet. § 47, a, . 
Jas. § 56, d, . 
1k INS OBS om 
IIT. § 106, 0, 
Mercy— 
Gosp. § 25, c, 
Pet. § 47, a, . 
Jas. § 52, a, . 
Mercy of God— 
Pet. § 45, 2 Pena 3, 
Jas. Rees 
1B AGI ‘oe 
§ 90, ‘ 
§ 91, 4 footnote 8, 
Iil. § 106, @, footnote 6 
IV. § 108, 0, footnote 4, 
Messiah— 
Gosp. § 18, ¢, d, 


a 


Jeb lp § 61, A, 
Il. § 77, a, 
IIL. § 105, Ue : 
Heb. § 118, a, 6, . - 
§ 119, a, : - 
§ 120, ¢, d, 
Rey. § 134, 0, 
pospe II. § 136, a, 0, 
§ 137, a, footnote 2, 
an § 143, Oia 
Sule Gap : 3 
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Miracles— 


Gosp. § 13, c, < 5 5 


Giicks Spink we eae 
§ 20, d, : 4 3 
Acts, § = b, 
§ 40, 
Jas. g 54, "d, footnote 3, 


Pl ee ¢ (footnote ae ; 


§9 
Heb. eer b, a , 
Gosp. II. § 136, ag b, foot- 
note 4, ; 
§ 138, a, . 5 
John, § 148, 6, ¢, . 
§ 144, c, footnote 8, 
S45 50,5... 
§ 147, ¢, footnote ite 
Mysteries— 
JOR ING S75 Ce * 
§ 92, 6, footnote ore 
III. § 100, C, ; 
§ 102, b, c, 
IV. § 107, ¢, 


NAME OF JESUS— 
Gosp. § 29, 0, 
Acts, § 40, c, 
§ 41, a (footnote ib} 
Pet. § "48, a, footnote 1, 
Jas. § 52, ¢, "footnote A 
Pil. § él, a (footnotes 1e 2), 
II. § 72, @ (footnotes 1, 2), 
III. § 160, ¢, footnote 8, 
IV. § 110, 6, footnote 8, 
Heb. § 118, a, footnote 1, 
Pet. II. § 127, c, footnote 5, . 
Rev. § 134, a, footnote 1, 
(§ 185, b), . 
Gosp. II. § 136, b, 
§ 138, a, footnote ale 
John, § 145, a, footnote 1, 
(§ 149, a, footnote 2), 
Near to God, To draw— 
Pet. § 45, ¢, . ; é 
Pl. IIL. § 104, d, . 
Heb. S123) a5: 
Gosp. II. § 186, a, 
Neighbour, Love to. 
New Birth. 
Novs— 
Pl. II. § 68, ‘ 
§ 86, b, 
ll. § 100, “a, : 
IV. § 108, a, footnote il, 
Rey. § 135, d, footnote 10, 
Nurture— 


Pl. III. § 106, d, . 


See Birth. 


OBEDIENCE— 
Pet. oe Os, iC; 


§4 é ; 
Jab it "§ 82, ad; oe 


See Love. 
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Obedience—continued. 


Pl. IV. § 100, d, footnote 12, 


Heb. § ae a, footnote 5, 
§ 125, : 
Gosp. IL. % 139, b, 
Obedience of Christ— 
Pl. II. § 80, a, 
SOW Gs — S 
(Comp. § 82, d), 
§ 87, a, footnote 1, 
Heb. § 119, d, a 
Offering. See Sacrifice. 
Office. Officers— 
Gosp. § 31, ¢, 
Acts, § 41, c, 
Pl. Il. § 92, d, 
III. §106,a, . 
IV. § 109, ¢, d, 
John, § 156, a, footnote 2, 


PARACLETE. 
John, § 148, 8, 
5), 


§1 
Pardon. See Absolution— 
Gosp. § 22, a, 6, a 
Acts, § 40, a, 
Pet. § 44, b,. 
Jas. § 54, d, . 
Pl. IL. § 82, a, 

III. § 100, d 
Heb. § 122, 8, : 
Gosp. II. § 139, a, 
John, § ee b, 

§ 154, A 

Parousia of ic The— 
Gosp. § 19, d, 
Acts, § 39, d, 
Pet. § 50, ¢, . 
Jas. § 57, ¢) - 
PLS Oona: 
§ 64, a,. 

II. § 98, a, 

INN Salil 

IV. § 110, 8, 

Heb. § 126, ¢, 
Pet. IT. § 129, ¢, 
Rev. § 180, a, 

Sls G5. - : 
Gosp. II. § 138, ¢, 
John, § 157, a, ; 

Parousia, Signs of the— 
Gosp. § 33, }, 
Pet. § 51, 8, 
Pl. I. § 68, 

IT. § 98, a, 

IV. § 110, a, 

Retlie S$ 129) cre 
Rev. § 180, b-d, 
Gosp. II. § 138, c, 
John, § 157, b, 

Parousia, The time of— 
Gosp. § 33, a, 


See Spirit, ee 
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Parousia, The time of—continued. vou. | Prayer—continued. VOL. 
Pet..S oll, 0; ¢ 2 : em (d.) Rev. § 135, a, ; eeu.) 
P}. I. § 63, d, . wer Gosp. § 139, ¢ footnote. 655 2a GIy) 

II. § 98, a, John, § 154, d. ‘ ‘ (Le) 
Heb. § 126, ¢, footnote 4, Prayer in the name of J esus— 
Pet. II. § 129, Cre ; John, §154,d,_ . : 5 (Cin) 
Rey. § 180, a, Predestination. See Election. 
§ 131, Pre-existence of Christ— 
Gosp. Il. § 188, a Pet. § 48, a, 6, 
John, § 157, 6 HAG IBS 7S 5 
Passover. See Lamb. III. § 103, a, b, 
Patience— EVES LLONc; 
Gosp. § 30, a, (1. Heb. § 118, b-d, 
Pet. § 46, d, T: Rey. § 134, d, 
ASSO OCs (I: John, § 144, a, 3, 
Pl. I. § 62, 8, 5 (I.) | Presbyters. See Elders. 
II. § 86, ¢, (I.) | Priesthood of Christ— 
III. § 101, b, footnote Sep (II. Heb. § 119, : 
IV. § 110, a, (II. § 120, = . 
Heb. § 125, c, : (II. Rey. § 134, a, 5 
Peta US 128, ¢, . (iI. John, § 148, 8, 
Rey. § 135, 0, (II.) | Priesthood of believers— 


Peace (sipyyn)— Pet. § 45, ¢, (I. 
PIES IE. $80; a, (Al Heb. § 128, d, footnote 7 7, Il. 
§ 83, b, . (I. Rev. § 130, c, footnote 4, II. 
III. § 100, d, (II. § 132, a, c, footnote 4, Ae (lil 
§ 105, c, (IL.) | Primogeniture— 
§ 106, a, : (II. Hebi Sl 24\a,00 os A a (ils) 
Heb. § 124, c, footnote 10, (II. See Sonship. 
Pet. II. § 127, a, footnote 8, (II.) | Promise— 
Rev. § 135, ¢, é 5 (Olilg IPL We SPA ag, 1.) 
People of God— III. § 100, 0, Te) 
Pet. § 45, a § 105, b, 1) 
Jas. § 54, b, TV. § 108, a, I.) 
1G HL § 71, Gey ee Heb. § 115, a, I.) 
(Comp. IV. § 109, b, footnote 3) § 116, a, 1) 
Heb. § 124, a, . WAY Gyo 3) 
Pet. II. § 128, d, footnote 8, Pet. II. § 127, 0, 1.) 
Rev. § 180, c, John, § 152, b, ].) 
§ 182, ¢, Prophecy— 
ee (reisines)— Gosp. § 138, (I.) 
b. § 115, ‘ § 15, o (1.) 
“eh 119, b, fences 6, § 19, a, b, A % (I.) 
§ 123, ¢, 6 as : 3S meee A < (I.) 
Piety (sie#Besa)— § 39, a, b, (1.) 
I TVcSeLO sey. Pet. 0 a (footnote 1) (1.) 
etwl Dn Sal2Sc.ns § 4 (1.) 
Pilgrimage— 1b it 6 73,. 4 (1.) 
Pet. S51. a, footnote 1, (ue ESS OU cr ae (II.) 
Heb. § 126, d, (II. HebnSilGi asa. (II.) 
Petuil, s29.-d, (II. § 118, b, footnote 5, ce (II. ) 
Prayer— Pet. II. § 127, b, (II.) 
Gosp. § 20, 0, «& Rev. § 135, d, (II.) 
630,.b- <: (L John, § 155, ¢, (I1.) 
Acts, § 41, 8, (I.) | Prophecy of Jesus— 
Pet. § 46, a,. (I. Gosp. § 18, ¢, (I.) 
Jas. § 55, d, . (I. SELON Cyicine (1.) 
Ib dl G4; & (1. § 33, : : ; eels) 
II. § 86, d, : (I. Gosp. II. § 136, a, footnote 8, (II.) 
IIL. § 101, b, footnote Se (II. John, § 145, a, footnote 4, (II. ) 
§ 106, ¢, (II.) | Prophets— 
Rev. § 180, ¢, (01: PIS TES ol NO; (II. ) 
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Prophets—continued. 
Ply lle§ 106, a. A 
LVe S$ 108 sten 
§ 109, d, footnote Ee 
Pet. II. § 127, b, footnote 4, 
d, footnote 9, 
Rev. § 135, d, 
John, § 152, a, b, 
Propitiation— . 
Pl. IL: § 80, ¢, 
Heb. § 122, 6, 
John, § 148, 6 
Punishment— 
Gosp. § 32, d, 
§ 34, ¢, d, 
Jas. § 57, d, 
PE Ts sf Olds 


§6 

Le ach d, footnote 5, 
Heb. § 126, b, ‘ 
Ret. i. § 129, a 
John, § 151, d, 

Purification— 

Pl. III. § 101, a, 
Heb. § 122, a, 

GC tas- ah wealth: 
Pet lls §127;..¢551. 
Rey. § 134, a, y 
John, § 146, d, footnote 7, 

§ 148, b, footnote 3, 


QuoraTions. See Scripture. 


RECOMPENSE— 
Gosp. ee a-c, 
Pet. § 51, d 
PILL. § 98, d, footnote 6, 
III. § 101, «, 
IV. § 108, d, 
Heb. § 126, a, 
Rey. § 182, 0, 
John, § 151, d 
Reconciliation— 
Pl. II. § 80, d, 
IIT. § 100, ¢, 
§ 104, a, ¢, 
Redeemer— 
Pl. II. § 72, 6, footnote 1, 
IV. § 110, .. footnote 3, 
Heb. § 119, a, 
Redemption— 
Gosp. § 22, c, 
Pet. § 49, d, 
PUT S805. Cy ee 
III. § 100, Bs footnote 9, 
TV. § 108, 0, 
Heb. § 122, c 


Pet. II. s 127, c (footnote ss 


Rev. § 134, 
John, 6143, C, 


Regeneration (born of God)— ‘ 


Pet. § 46, a, 
Jas. § 52,0, « 
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Regeneration—continuecl. 
Pl LT. § 84, d, 
III. § 101, a, 
§ 104, ¢, , 

IV. § 108, ¢ (footnote fa) 
Ret. I. § 128, CRE } 
John, § 150, ¢, 

Repentance (usrder)— 
Gosp. § 21, . 
Acts, § 40, 0, é 
12 IL. § 86, ‘d, footnote 9, 

IV. § 107, d, footnote We 
Heb. § 124, ¢, : 

Pet. II. § 129, G; 
Rev. § 135, a, 


Restitution. See Apocatastasis. 


Resurrection of Jesus— 
Gosp. § 19, si footnote 5, 
Acts, § 39, 

Pet. ’g 48, ae . 
§ 50, a, 6, 


Ses uc, a, 
III. § 101, Cc, 
IV. § 110, ¢, 
Heb. § 118, a, 
§ 1200s: 
Rev. 8 134, b, footnote 4, 
Gosp. II. § 136, a, 
§ 138, B, . 
John, § 154, oy 
Resurrection et believers— 
Gosp. § 34, b : 
Acts, § 39, a, ” footnote 1, 
Pet. § 50, ¢, footnote 5 
Pl, SiG 4, ¢; : 


III. § 101, ¢, 
TV. § 108, a, 
Heb. § 126, d, 


Pet. II. ag D footnote 2, ; 


Rev. § 132, b 
Gosp. II. § 139, Ch 
John, § 148, a, 
§ 157, ¢, 
Retribution— 
Gosp. § 32, 
Pet. § 51, d, 
DAS ScDiy 6 
Pl. I. § 64, b, 
IT. § 98, ¢, d, 
III. § 101, c, 
IV. § 108, d, 
Heb. § 126, a, 5 
Pet. II. § 129, ad, . 
Rev. § 182, b, 5 
Gosp. II. § 188, ¢, footnote 8, 
John, ph : 
§ 157, 
Baio.” 
Gosp. § 20, a, 
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Revelation—continued. 
PI T8710 ; 2 . 


Ill. § 102, le, 
Heb. § 116, b, 
Rev. § 130, a, 
§ 135, d, . 
John, § 148, d, 
§ 146, c, d, 
§ 147, b, ¢, 
§ 152, : 
Reward— 
Gosp. § 32, a-c, 
Pet. § 51, d,. 3 
Pl. IL. § 98, d, footnote 6, 
III. § 101, ¢, 
IV. § 108, d, 
Heb. § 126, a, 
Rev. § 132, 6, 
John, § 151, d 
Riches— 
Gosp. § 26, a, b, 
MASS 00, dy. : 
RLV. § 107, me footnote 6, : 
Gosp. II. §1 5 : 
Pres” 
Gosp. § 21, a, 


III. § 100, . a, 
§ 101, a, 
IV. § 108, c¢, 
Heb. § 115, 8, 
§ 124, ¢, 


ee C, 
note 5, 
Rev. § 135, a, , 
' Gosp. II. ee a, footnote, : 
John, § ae b 
§ 151, 
sehr oamencee of God, The— 


; foot- 


John, § 147, 6, footnote 8, 
Rudiments of the world logaigsia 
Tou xoo~0v)— 
HLS 705105 
SUPER 6 
III. § 102, ¢, 
§ 106, c, “ 
Comp. Heb. § 124, d, 
Retell Se29N0. 6 


SACRIFICE OF CHRIST— 
Gosp. § 22, ¢, 
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Sacrifice of Christ—continued. 
PL II. § 80, ¢, 

III. § 100, ¢ (footnote 10), 
Heb. § 121, ‘ 
John, § 148, 6, 

Sacrifice of Christians— 
Pet. § 45, ¢, . ‘ 5 
PU S05; dan. 6 
Heb. § 128, d, : 

Salvation (cwrnpia)— 


IV. § 108, a, 
Heb. § 126, ¢, a 
Petals. Sl 270Gs 

§ 129, c, footnote 2, 
Rev. § 135, c, c 
Gosp. II. § 189, ¢, 
John, § 148, a, 

Sanctification Carnauts \— 

Pet. § 44, b 
PIS i §.62, ‘c, 


TSS AOL OS. 
LV 5S 108; footnote 9, 
Heb. § 123, oS 
§124,¢, . 
Rey. § 135, a, 
ee To (arin) — 
Pet. § 46, b 
das. § 55, b, 
John, § 151, ¢, 
Satan— 
Gosp. § 23, a, : 
Pet § 46, d, footnote & 
Jas. § 55, b (footnote 2), 
Pl. III. § 104, 6, : 
IV. § 109, 8, 
Hepsi 122d, 
Pet. IL. § 128, d, . 
Reva S$ L33.re, a5). 
Gosp. II. § 138, d, 
John, § 153, . 3 
SPUD OC oun. 5 
Seriptures, Use of the— 
Pietias ib 
§ 87, d ° 
TE § 107, a, footnote ay 
Heb. § 116, ¢, : 
Pet. II. § 127, b, footnote 4,. 
Rey. § 130, ¢, footnote 3, 
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INDEX. 


Scriptures, Use of the—continued. vou. 


Gosp. II. § 136, 6 (footnote 5), 

John, § 152, 6 (footnote 4), 
Servant of God (Christ)— 

Acts, § 38, 0, . . : 
Servants of God— 

Gosp. § 26, a, ; . 


iG 0b § 89, b, footnote 6, 
III. § 101, d, footnote 9, 
IV. § 109, c, footnote 7, 

Rey. § sine c, footnote 4, 

§ 135, 
Shepherd. "hee Flock. 
Sinlessness of Christ— 

Gosp. § 21, d, j 5 . 

Acts, § 38, 0, ; : 

Pet. § 49, a,. 

Peles 7.8510; 

HIT. § 108, ¢, 
Heb. § 119, b, 
John, § 143, ¢, 

§ 144, d, 

§ 147, b, 

Sins— 

Gosp. § 21, a, 

Pet. § 46, 6, 

PAB SIO0s ees . 

eT PelSSe66,10-) Can 

Heb. § 115, 8, 

John, § 148, a, : 
§ 151, a, footnote 1, G : 

Sins against the Holy Ghost, 

Deadly, of weakness— 

Gosp. § 22, 6, . 

Acts, § 42, 0, 

Pet. § 44, ¢, . 


S500 0,0 6 
Heb. § 115, 6, 


RetnS 47,0) 
Pl. IL. § 93, 8, 
III. § 106, d, S 
IV. § 109, «, "footnote 9, 
Son of David— 
Gosp. § 19, a, 0, . . 
Acts, § 39, a, footnote af 
Teal AI § 78, a, b, footnote 8, 
V6 110, ck 
Rev. § 184, a, ; 
Gosp. II. § 136, b, 
Son of God— 
Gosp. §17, . 
nee § 39, 6, footnote 8, 
Pet. ’g 50, a, "footnote 1; 
TEE eS 61, a, ; a 
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Son of God—continued. 


IDL JONG Galea GA c 3 ° 


Heb. § 118, a, 8, 

Rey. § 134, b, 

Gosp. II. § 136, a, 
§ 137, a, footnote 2, . 
John, § 143,. c 
§ 145, a 

Son of Mac 

of. 

Sonship of believers— 

Gosp. § 20, ¢, 

§ 34, b, 
Pet. § 45, d,. 
(Jas. § 54, c), 
THIG Ws SGale ( 

TNS 835 7: 

III. § 100, Salar 

IV. § 108, a, footnote Sh. 
Hebusi i240) 
Pet. II. § 127, a, footnote 3 3 
Rev. § 182, ¢, "footnote 4, 
Gosp. IT. § 189, c, 
John, : wo d, 

§ 157, * 

Sonship of a 

Gosp. § 17, 8, 
S20 "eran 
Pet..§' 45, d;7. 
Pasi a, 

Sonship = likeness to God— 
Gosp. § 21, c, footnote 1, 
Pet. § 45, d, footnote 6, 

Tel We, § 83, Gas 
III. § 100, d, footnote 12; 
Heb. § 118, } j 
John, § 150, d 
Soul— 
Gosp. § 27, b, 
PLS LrSie2s & footnote . 
II. § 67, d, 
§ 68, b, Crane 
Heb. § 126, c, footnote 6, 
Pet. II. § 128, d, footnote 7 ihe 

Soul of Christ— 

Pl. II. § 78, c, footnote 4, 
John, § 145, c (footnote 12), . 
Spirit of God— 
Gosp. § 21, c, footnote 1, 
Acts, § 40, a, 
Pet. ’g 44, 0,5. 
IBIS LeaSiGileves 
$6250, % 
II. § 83, ¢, d, 
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§ 101, a, b, 
IV. § 108, c, 
Heb. § 124, b, 
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Spirit of God—continued. vou. | Temptation of Jesus—continued. Vou. 
Jude, § 128, 2 footnote 4, . (II.) Gosp. II. § 186, a, footnote 1, (II.) 
Rev. ’g 135, c, (WRG) § 138, a (footnote 4), CER) 
Gosp. II. Cy ig ,, footnote Os 1) Testimony— 

SB) oh, A) Gis) Rev. § 135, “b footnote 5, d,. (II.) 
John, § 155, . ; : 5 (RG) John, § mie 4 he (LU) 

Spirit of Christ— § 155, ; . (II.) 
Gosp. § 18, a, footnote 2, (I.) Thicket 
Acts, § 38, b, 2 (1.) Jas. § 55, d, . (1.) 
Pet. § 48, . (I.) Ib IESE Gk o ; 5 (NY 
Pl. II. § 78, d, (I.) TUS HOG cw : i) 
Heb. § 119, ¢, A (II.) Rev. § 135, a, A 3 ene CLL) 

SeLOU ay "footnote if (II.) | Times, The last— 

Rey. § 134, Cc, (II.) Acts, § 40, a, d, (I.) 
John, § 145, @ tho (IL) Pet. § 48, a, . (1.) 

Spirit of men— Sb Oss (1.) 
Gosp. § 27, ¢, - (1.) PY IVS 1105 a; oy CLT) 
PIS le §'623-a, footnote 1, a (le) Heb. § 117, c, F : 2G.) 

II. § 68, ¢, : eels) Pet. 11. § 129, ¢, . (II.) 

III. § 100, Oy sb (II.) John, § 157, ¢ (comp. note b), (II.) 
Gosp. II. § 139, Os footnote 7 7, (II.) Tongue, Sins of— 

Spirits See Angels, Daemons. Jas. § 56, -¢, . : & AQ) 

Sprinkling— Tongues, Speaking with— 

Pet. § 49, ¢, . spiel) PL. IL. SkODM cles ‘ BP Ai) 
Heb. § 128, a, : - mils) (Gosp. II. § 139, wie o (0S. 

Stephen’s speech— Transfiguration of Jesus— 

GEA Oe Ae arn (I.) | Pet. IL. § 127, 8, 2 easy 

Substitution— Gosp. II. § 136, a, : a ia) 
Gosp. § 22, ¢, (Ge) SUBER UA 5 ‘ ‘ 5. (ORK) 
Pet. § 49, 0, . (I.) | Trials. See Sufferings. 

Pl. II. § 80, b, (1.) | Truth— 

III. § 100, ¢, (II.) Pet. § 46, b,. (1.) 

IV. § 108, 0, (II.) Jas. § 52, a, . (1.) 
Heb. § 122, c, (II.) lS LISSI65, «0; @ 
John, §148,¢, . : re Le) III. ee a, (1I.) 

Sutferings of Christ. See Death § 102, (II.) 

of Christ. IV. § 107, "a, : CLI) 

Sufferings of Christians— Pet. II. § 127, a, footnote BS Cue) 
Gosp. § 30, a, é (1.) § 128, a, footnote ik, 5 (Gil) 
Pet. § 46, d,. (is) John, § 147, d, (II.) 

§ ae ’ (1.) Type— 

§ 51, b, (I.) IP, Beis (1.) 
Sass Do, (I.) III. § 105, d, (II.) 
UL ILS Ow (I.) Heb. $115; d; . (II.) 

TTS S38651¢; (I.) § 116, c, footnote 6, (II.) 

IIT. § 101, b, (II.) 

IV. § 108, ¢, (II.) | Uniry oF BELIEVERS— 

Heb. § 124, ¢, (II.) John, § 156, a, wy LTS) 
Rev. § 180, ¢, (II.) | Unity of Christ w ith God— 
John, § 156, ¢, (II.) John, §143,d, . : 5 (0) 

TEMPLE— VISION OF Gop— 

Gosp. § 24, d, (I.) Gosp. § 34, 8, (I.) 
Pet. § 45, a,. (I.) IAL SOR, Uh se (I1.) 
JAB ae ce (I.) Heb. § 126, d, : 5 (lke) 

SOP, hy c (IL.) Rev. § 182, d, : , 5 (UL, 

III. § 106, a, (II.) John, § 144, a, 5 US 
Gosp. II. § 136, c, (II.) § 146, b, ¢, (II.) 
John, § 152, c, (II.) § 157, d, (uly) 

Temptation of Jesus— 

Gosp. § 28, ¢, : 3 (I.) | WHOoREDOM— 
Heb. § 119, a, “ (II.) Acts, § 43, ¢, ° 6 5. 0G) 
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Whoredom—continued. 
PI, Ui $95, @, 
Wisdom— \ 
Jas. § 52, b, footnote a 
§ 56, d, 
Pl. III. § 102, : ¢ 
(Comp. II. § 92, b, footnote 8), 
Woman and Man. See Man. 
Word of God (especially as a 
means of grace)— 
Gosp. § 18, ¢, 
SE Cn mets. 
Acts, § 40, 0, ¢, 
Pet. § 46, a, ¢, 


(le Salil ae : 4 
IV. § 107, a, : 
Heb. § 116, 8, 
Pet. IT. § 128, b, footnote 4,. 
Rev. § 135, 
Gosp. II. g 139, b, ” foot- 
note 2, c 
John, § 143, , footnote i 
John, § 150, Gk 5 
Works— 
JERS 
BETES 166; 6: 


INGE 101, Oye. 
IV. § 108, d, footnote 10), 
Rey. § 135, a, j 
World Oe 
Pet. § 46, b, footnote 3, 
Jas. § 55, a, < j 5 
DEP LLGS 67, a5 
III. § 100, a, 
IV. § 110, ¢, 
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World—continued. 
Pet. II. § 128, b, footnote 2, . 
Gosp. II. § 138, ¢, footnote 8, 
John, § 153, a, d,. 
§ 156, c, d, 


World, Age of— 


PII S$ 67, a: 
III. § 100, a, 
IV. § 110, a, 
Heb. § 117, ¢, 
Gosp. II. § 138, ¢, “footnote 8, 
World, Destruction of (trans- 
‘formation of world)— j 
Gosp. § 33, ¢, 
Pl. II. § 99, 6, 
Heb. § 126, 4, 
Pet. II. § 129, 8, d, 
Rev. § 182, 0, ¢, . 
Gosp. IT. § 138, ¢, footnote 8, 
John, § 157, d, footnote 9, 
World, End of— 
Pl. II. § 99, d, 
III. § 108, 6 
Heb. § 120, d, 
vee of God— 
Dee Siioenes 
Heb, S123 ds 
Rey. § 130, c, footnote £ 
§ 182, ¢, footnote 4, 
Worship of Idols-— 
PE LT. §:69; c, 
SONGS 0 
III. § 100, 8, 
Wrath of God— 
Piss d, 
§ 70, d, . 
UES 100, Die: 
John, § 157, c, footnote 8 8, 
Wrath of Man— 
JAS PS OCMC reins E ; 
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MATTHEW. MAtTrHEew—continued. 

CHAP. PAGE CHAP. PAGE 
econ. VOL Lie, 299) vali, 315132, T 105 
Ve 2s» i; 299 hix. 2, : I. 147 
iy. 3-7, T. 85i)ix. 37, 38, I. 139 
iv. 8-10, I. 69, 89) x. 5, 6, II. 290 
velit, II. 336! x. 18, I. 138 
vas, 4, 6, . LOG L277, x. 20; I. 98 
Vans « F DLS Vex 235 II. 301 
Vien 85,95 : D55 pen 265127, I. 69, 189 
Vie Dass F116 | x 28, is 156f. 
Ve 10; » » 96,127 (ae me SOs I. 94 
LG), ‘ I. 98}x * 33, IJ. 144, 146, 152 
Walvis 3 I. 98, 109} x. we 39, I. 118 
Vonlign Sh) on he MOSS TED iaet 38, I. 134 
Va 193 «. I. 108, 145) x. 40, I. 76, 86 
v. 20-47, TL0Sf. xe 415-42, 1.145 
v. 22, J. 157 | xi. 3-5, =. I. 65 
Was, o4 5 I. 10, 16 yaa. 5, . I. 68, 65, 84 

. 29, 30, I. 118, 134, 157| xi. 6, I. 66, 68 
As 37, 5 TI. 104; xi. 10, : {976.002 
vy. 40-42, 44-47, I. 115 f.| xi. 11, : Pa6s 
v. 44, 45, LO nwa xa, 13; ‘ Teo 
v. 45, ‘ I. 94, 96] xi. 16, 17, I. 128 
eran 4 Oh el SS,elildiicis 18519). 15 Ane 
va. Jeff, TI. 119] xi. 19, : (5 BS 
vi. 10, I. 63 f.,, 92} xi. 25, 2 1. W227 8132 
vi. 11 Tie 94 x 277, Sa lBe itchy cob inas 3) 
Vile U2) ae 100f., 135} xi. 28, I. 97, 127 
vi. 13, I. 104, 185 | xi. 28-30, . I. 99 
Waly Male he 119, 146 | xii. 3-5, 8, I. 110 
vi. 24, . 1.117 f., 143) xii. 26; 27, I. 103, 105 
vi. 25-33, I. 94, 118] xii. 28, I. 65, 84 
vi. 33, I. 107,127) xi, 28, 29, I. 106 
vii. 1-5, Tue xn. 31, 32; I. 76, 100 
vil. 7-11, I. 98 f. | xii. 33-37, I. 147 
vii. 12, I. 114| xii. 89, 40, I. 90 
Wile 13s 14, T., 184) xii. 48; 45, I. 104 f. 
vil. 22, 28, II. 289} xii. 50, I. 98, 107 
vii. 24, E. 96) xii. 3-9, . I. 68, 127 f. 
vii. 24, 25, I. 140} xiii. 24-30, I. 70, 141, 152 
viii. 11, 1. 054 £. | xin. 25, 28, II. 304 
Villa, 2 J. 129} xiii. 31-33, I. 69, 149 
vill. 12, i4a75 Losi. 4 II. 289 
vili. 17, II. 287} xiii. 42, 50, II. 303 
viii. 22, I. 128] xiii. 44-46, T1695 UL7 
viii. 28, 29, J. 105 f. | xiii. 


47, 48, I. 70, 139, 141 
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CHAP, PAGE 
xv. 11-20, II. 289 
xy. 21, 29, . II. 290 
xv. 24, I, 128 
xvi. 13, rs: 
xvi. 17, I, 122, 132 
vi 48, . . 10141486 
xvi. 18, 19, I. 139 f., 191 
~OBlty le F II. 289 
xvii. 25-27, I. 82 
Qin Ply | II. 298 
Xviil. 3, 4,. I. 127 
RVs 6, 750 le LOA a, 
xviii. 10, . IL. 304 
xvii. 15-18, I. 140 f. 
Xviil. 19, 20, I. 91,111,142 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST FRENCH EDITION. 


CONTENTS.—Booxk I.:—Pleasure and Good—Good and Law—The Principle of 
Excellence, or of Perfection—The Principle of Happiness—Impersonal Goods—The 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful—Absolute Good. Boox II.:—Nature and Basis 
of the Moral Law—Good and Duty—Definite and Indefinite Duties—Right and Duty— 
Division of Duties—Conflict of Duties, Book IIT. :—The Moral Consciousness—Moral 
Intention—Moral Probabilism— Universality of Moral Principles—The Moral Sentiment 
—Liberty—Kant’s Theory of Liberty—Virtue—Moral Progress—Sin—Merit and 
Demerit, the Sanctions of the Moral Law—Religion. 


‘ As remarkable for the force and beauty of its form of expression as for its vast and 
varied learning, its philosophical acumen, and its uniform attitude of reverence toward 
rolisiaus and moral problems of the most transcendent interest to mankind.’—Literary 

orld. 

‘This book is really a valuable addition to the literature of the subject... . Let 
the student of morals and religion read it for himself. It is pleasant reading, and the 
translation seems to us in every respect admirable.’— Watchman. 


By the same Author. 
In One Volume, 8vo, Second Edition, price 12s., 


FINAL CAUSES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST FRENCH EDITION 
By WILLIAM AFFLECK, B.D. 


CONTENTS.—PReEtImINARY CHAPTER—The Problem. Boox I.—The Law of 
Finality. Boox Il.—The First Cause of Finality. APPENDIX. 


‘This very learned, accurate, and, within its prescribed limits, exhaustive work. . . 
The book as a whole abounds in matter of the highest interest, and is a model of learn- 
ing and judicious treatment.’— Guardian. 

‘A great contribution to the literature of this subject. M. Janet has mastered the 
conditions of the problem, is at home in the literature of science and philosophy, and has 
that faculty of felicitous expression which makes French books of the highest class such 
delightful reading; . . . in clearness, vigour, and depth it has been seldom equalled, and 
more seldom excelled, in philosophical literature.’-—Spectator. 

‘A wealth of scientific knowledge and a logical acumen which will win the admiration 
of every reader.’—Church Quarterly Review. 


In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
THE BIBLE DOCTRINE—OF MAN, 


(SEVENTH SERIES OF CUNNINGHAM LECTURES.) 


By JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 


‘An important and valuable contribution to the discussion of the anthropology of the 
sacred writings, perhaps the most considerable that has appeared in our own language,’ 
—Literary Churchman. 

‘The work is a thoughtful contribution to a subject which must always have deep 
interest for the devout student of the Bible.’-—British Quarterly Review. 

‘Dr. Laidlaw’s work is scholarly, able, interesting, and valuable... Thoughtful 
and devout minds will find much to stimulate, and not a little to assist, their meditations 
in this learned and, let us add, charmingly printed volume,’—Record. 

‘On the whole, we take this to be the most sensible and reasonable statement of tle 
Biblical psychology of man we have met.’—/zpositor. 


T. and T. Clark's Publications. 


Just published, in crown 8v0, price 6s., 


OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY: 
A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITIQUE. 
By Rev. J. B. HEARD, M.A. 


‘We can promise all real students of Holy Scripture who have found their way out 
of some of the worst of the scholastic byelanes and ruts, and are striving to reach the 
broad and firm high road that leads to the ternal City, a real treat from the perusal of 
these pages. Progressive theologians, who desire to find “the old in the new, and the 
new in the old,” will be deeply grateful to Mr. Heard for this courageous and able 
work.’—Christian World. 

‘Among the many excellent theological works, whether English or German, published 
by Messrs. Clark, there are few that deserve more careful study than this book... . It 
ae ee fail to charm by its grace of style, and to supply food for solid thought.’—Dublin 

xpress, 

Ay e predict an earnest welcome for this volume. . . . We could wish that the principles 
and sentiments of this book were widely diffused among Christian people, in all Churches.’ 
—Literary World. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition, in crown 8vo, price 6s., 


THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN: 
SPIRIT, SOUL, AND BODY. 


Applied to Illustrate and Explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New 
Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual Body. 


‘The author has got a striking and consistent theory. Whether agreeing or disagree- 
ing with that theory, it is a book which any student of the Bible may read with pleasure.’ 
—Guardian. 

‘An elaborate, ingenious, and very able book.’ —London Quarterly Review. 

‘The subject is discussed with much ability and learning, and the style is sprightly 
and readable. It is candid in its tone, and original both in thought and illustration.’— 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 9s., 


THES DOCTRINE OF STE HOLY ~ SPIRIT: 


(NINTH SERIES OF THE CUNNINGHAM LECTURES.) 
By Rev. GEO. SMEATON, D.D., 


Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
‘A valuable monograph. ... The masterly exposition of doctrine given in these 


lectures has been augmented in value by the wise references to current needs and 
common misconceptions.’—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AS ‘TAUGHT, BY “CHRIST HIMSEIEs 
Or, The Sayings of Jesus Exegetically Expounded and Classified. 


‘We attach very great value to this seasonable and scholarly production. The idea 
of the work is most happy, and the execution of it worthy of the idea. Ona scheme 
of truly Baconian exegetical induction, he presents us with a complete view of the 
various positions or propositions which a full and sound doctrine of the atonement 
embraces. —British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

‘The plan of the book is admirable. A monograph and exegesis of our Lord’s own , 
Sayings on this greatest of subjects concerning Himself, must needs be valuable to all! 


theologians. And the execution is thorough and painstaking—exhaustive as far as the 
completeness of range over these sayings is concerned.’—Contemporary Review. 


T. and T. Clark's. Publications. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
PAT Re KF ALR BAW RN, D. Di 


PRINCIPAL, AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


RELL DERI 
In crown 8vo, price 6s., 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY: A Treatise on the Office and 
ae of the Christian Pastor. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
uthor. 


‘Much of the volume is devoted to the theory and practice of preaching, and this 
part we can most heartily commend ; it is replete with valuable suggestions, which even 
those who have had some experience in the ministry will find calculated to make them 
more attractive and efficient preachers.’ —Christian Observer. 


In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Greek Text and Trans- 
lation. With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. 


‘We cordially recommend this work to ministers and theological students.’— Methodist 


Magazine. 
‘We have read no book of his with a keener appreciation and enjoyment than that 
just published on the Pastoral Epistles.’ —Nonconformist. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., Sixth Edition, 


THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, viewed in connection 
with the whole Series of the Divine Dispensations. 


In demy 8yo, price 10s. 6d., Fourth Edition, 
EZEKIEL, AND THE BOOK OF HIS PROPHECY: An 


Exposition. With a new Translation. 


In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 
PROPHECY viewed in its Distinctive Nature, its Special 


Functions, and Proper Interpretation. 


In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL; or, Introduction to the 
Exegetical Study of the Scriptures of the New Testament. 


In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
THE REVELATION OF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, considered 


with respect both to its own Nature and to its Relative Place in Succes- 
sive Dispensations. (The Third Series of the ‘Cunningham Lectures.’) 


In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


Weitere OW "LT Tee ePROP HT Ei 
| By EDWIN H. GIFFORD, D.D., 


ARCHDEACON OF LONDON, AND CANON OF ST, PAUL'S. 
‘The Author has long ago attained high position as a scholar, a man of science and a 


theologian, and in the volume before us he offers his readers some of the best fruits of 
these varied accomplishments.’ —Standard. 
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T. and T. Clark's po os 


HISTORY GF*ST HE” CHRISTIAN (CHURGHs 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100, In TwoDivisions. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 

ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 100-325. In Two Divisions. Ex. demy 8vo, 
price 21s. 

NICENE and POST-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 325-600. In Two Divisions. Ex. 
demy 8vo, price 21s. 


MEDIAVAL CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 590-1073. In Two Divisions. Ex. demy 8vo 
price 21s. 


‘No student, and indeed no critic, can with fairness overlook a work like the present, 
written with such evident candour, and, at the same time, with so thorough a knowledge 
of the sources of early Christian history.’—Scotsman. 

‘I trust that this very instructive volume will find its way to the library table of every 
minister who cares to investigate thoroughly the foundations of Christianity. 1 cannot 
refrain from congratulating you on having carried through the press this noble contri- 
bution to historical literature. I think that there is no other work which equals it in 
many important excellences.’—Revy. Prof. Fisner, D.D. 

‘In no other work of its kind with which I am acquainted will students and general 
readers find so much to instruct and interest them.’—Rev. Prof. Hircucock, D.D. 


In demy 4to, Third Edition, price 25s., 


BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK. 


By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GREIFSWALD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THE SECOND EDITION 
(WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER AND CORRECTIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 


By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 


‘Dr. Cremer’s work is highly and deservedly esteemed in Germany. It gives with 
care and thoroughness a complete history, as far as it goes, of each word and phrase 
that it deals with, . . . Dr. Cremer’s explanations are most lucidly set out.’—Guardian. 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek 
Testament... . The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions to the 
later edition are considerable and important.’—Church Bells. 

‘We cannot find an important word in our Greek New Testament which is not 
discussed with a fulness and discrimination which leaves nothing to be desired.’— 
Nonconformist. 

‘This noble edition in quarto of Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon quite super- 
sedes the translation of the first edition of the work. Many of the most important 
articles have been re-written and re-arranged.’—British Quarterly Review. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF “THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 
In demy 8vo, price 9s., 
By Pror. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D. 
REVISED BY Prors. NEGRIS anp DUNCAN. 


‘We regard this Lexicon as a valuable addition to philological science, and, on the 
whole, the best Lexicon upon the New Testament which a student could purchase.’— 
Baptist Magazine. 
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NEW SERIES 


OF THE 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: One Guinea for Four Volumes, Demy 8vo. 


N.B.—Any two Years in this Series can be had at Subscription Price. A single 
Year's Books (except in the case of the current Year) cannot be supplied separ- 
ately. Non-subscribers, price 10s. 6d. each volume, with exceptions marked. 


1S85.—RABIGER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THEOLOGY. Vol. II. (completion). 
ORELL’S OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY REGARDING THE CONSUMMA- 
.TION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
SCHURER’S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE TIME OF OUR 
LORD. Division II., Vols. I., II. 


1S84.—WEISS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Vol. III. (completion). 
SARTORIUS ON THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE LOVE. One Vol. 
RABIGER’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF THEOLOGY. Vol. I. 
EWALD’S REVELATION: ITS NATURE AND RECORD. 


1883._WEISS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Vols. I. and II. 
WEISS ON BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF NEW TESTAMENT Vol. II. (com- 
pletion). 
GOEBEL ON THE PARABLES. One Vol. 
1S82.—DORNER’S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Vols. III. and IV. 
(completion). 
WEISS’S BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Vol. I. 
MARTENSEN’S CHRISTIAN ETHICS, (Social Ethics.) 


1881.—GODET’S COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. Vol. II. 

DORNER’S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Vol. Il. 

MARTENSEN’S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (Individual Ethics.) 

HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES, Vol. III. (completion), 


1880.—GODET’S COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. Vol. I. 

HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. Vols. I. and II. 

DORNER’S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Vol I. 
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The FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY was commenced in 1846, and 
from that time to this Four Volumes yearly (or about 164 in all) have 
appeared with the utmost regularity. 

The Publishers decided to begin a NEW SERIES with 1880, and 
so give an opportunity to many to subscribe who are possibly deterred 
by the extent of the former Series. 

The Publishers are sanguine enough to believe that a Series containing 
the works of writers so eminent, upon the most important subjects, 
cannot fail to secure support. 

The Binding of the Series is modernized, so as to distinguish it from 
the former Series. 


A SELECTION OF TWENTY VYOLUMES 
FOR FIVE GUINEAS 


(OR MORE AT SAME RATIO) 
May be had from the Volumes issued previous to 1883; for list see next two pages. 
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GLARK’s Foreicn THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


MESSRS. CLARK allow a SELECTION of Twenty Votumss (or more at the same 
ratio) from the Volumes issued in this Series previous to 1883 (see below), 


At the Subscription Price of Five Guineas 
(Duplicates cannot be supplied in such selections ). 


Non-SUBSCRIPTION PRICES WITHIN BRACKETS. 


Alexander (J. A., D.D.)—Commentary on Isaiah. Two Vols. (17s.) 

Auberlen (C. A., D.D.)—The Divine Revelation. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Baumgarten (M., Ph.D.)—The Acts of the Apostles; or, The History of the 
Church in the Apostolic Age. Three Vols. (27s.) 

Bleek (Professor)—Introduction to the New Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Christlieb (Theo., D.D.)—Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. One Vol. 
10s. 6d.) 

ary ee (Franz, D.D.)—Commentary on Job. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on the Psalms. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews, Two Vols. (21s.) 

A System of Biblical Psychology. One Vol. (12s.) 

Déllinger (J. J. Ign. von., D.D.)—Hippolytus and Callistus; or, The Church of 
Rome in the First Half of the Third Century. One Vol. (7s. 6d.) 

Dorner (I, A., D.D.)—A System of Christian Doctrine. Four Vols. (42s.) 

History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
Five Vols. (52s. 6d.) 

Ebrard (J. H, A., D.D.)—Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. One Vol. 
(10s. 6d.) 

The Gospel History: A Compendium of Critical Investigations in support 
of the Historical Character of the Four Gospels. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Gebhardt (H.)—Doctrine of the Apocalypse. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Gerlach (Otto von)—Commentary on the Pentateuch. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Gieseler (J. C. L., D.D.)—Compendium of KEcclesiastical History. Four Vols. 
(42s. ) 

Godet (F., D,D.)—Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

— Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. Two Vols. (2ls.) 

Hagenbach (K. B., D.D.)—History of the Reformation. Two Vols. (21s.) 

History of Christian Doctrines, Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Harless (G. C. A. von, D.D.)—A System of Christian Ethics. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Haupt (E.)—Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Havernick (Profess»r).—General Introduction to the Old Testament. One Vol, 
(10s. 6d.) 

Hengstenberg (H, W., D.D.)—Christology of the Old Testament, and a Com- 
mentary on the Messianic Predictions. Four Vols. (42s.) 

Commentary on the Psalms. Three Vols. (33s.) 

On the Book of Ecclesiastes. To which are appended: Treatises on the Song 

of Solomon; the Book of Job ; the Prophet Isaiah ; the Sacrifices of Holy 

Scripture ; and on the Jews and the Christian Church. One Vol. (9s.) 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two Vols. (21s,) 

——-~ Commentary on Ezekiel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, etc. One Vol. (12s.) 

The Kingdom of God under the Old Covenant. Two Vols. (21s.) 
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CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Keil (C, F., D.D.)—Introduction to the Old Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 

——— Commentary on the Pentateuch. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Commentary on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Books of Samuel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Books of Kings. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

——— Commentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations. Two Vols. (2l1s.) 

Commentary on Ezekiel. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on the Book of Daniel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Kurtz (J. H., D.D,)—History of,the Old Covenant; or, Old Testament Dispensation. 
Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Lange (J. P., D.D.)—Commentary on the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. Two Vols. (18s.) 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two. Vols. (21s.) 

Lutharat (C. E., D.D.)—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Macdonald (D., M.A.)—Introduction to the Pentateuch. Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Martensen (8ishop)—Christian Dogmatics, One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Christian Ethics. General—Social—Individual. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Miiller (Dr. Julius)—The Christian Doctrine of Sin. Two Vols. (2is.) 

Murphy (Professor)—Commentary on the Psalms. To count as Two Volumes. 
One Vol. (12s.) 

Neander (A, D.D.)—General History of the Christian Religion and Church, 
Nine Vols. (67s, 6d.) 

Oehler (Professor) —Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Olshausen (H., D.D.)—Commentary on the Gospels and Acts. Four Vols. (42s.) 

Commentary on Epistle to the Romans, One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on Epistles to the Corinthians, One Vol. (9s.) 

Commentary on Philippians, Titus, and 1st Timothy. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Philippi (F. A., D.D.)—Commentary on Epistle to Romans. ‘Two Vols. (21s.) 

Ritter (Carl)—Comparative Geography of Palestine. Four Vols. (26s.) 

Schmid (C. F., D.D.)—New Testament Theology. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Shedd (W. G. T., D.D.)—History of Christian Doctrine. Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Steinmeyer (F. L., D.D.)—History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, 
One Vol. (10s, 6d.) 

—-— The Miracles of our Lord in relation to Modern Criticism. One Vol. 
(7s. 6d.) 

Stier (Rudolf, D.D.)—The Words of the Lord Jesus. Hight Vols. (84s.) 

——w— The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on the Epistle of St. 
James. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

The Words of the Aposties Expounded. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Tholuck (A., D.D.)—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. One Vol. (9s.) 

Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Ulimann (C., D. U.)—Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany 
and the Netherlands. ‘Two Vols. (21s.) 

Weiss (B., D.D.) —Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Vol. I. (10s. 6d.) 

Winer (G. B., D.D.)—Collection of the Confessions of Christendom. One Vol. 
(10s. 6d.) 


The series, in 165 Volumes (including 1885), price £43, 6s. 3d., forms an Apparatus 
without which it may be truly said no Theological Library can be complete; and the 
Publishers take the liberty of suggesting that no more appropriate gift could be 
presented to a Clergyman than the Series, in whole or in part. 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Retail Booksellers. 
Loxpon: (For Works at Non-subscription price only) HamMiLton, ADAMS, & Co. 


T. and T. Clark's Publications. Be 


In Twenty Handsome 8vo Volumes, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE £5, 5s., 


van allay Bike 
Commentary on the New Testament. 


‘Meyer has been long and well known to scholars as one of the very ablest of the German 
expositors of the New Testament. We are not sure whether we ought not to say that he is 
unrivalled as an interpreter of the grammatical and historical meaning of the sacred 
writers. The Publishers have now rendered another seasonable and important service to 
English students in producing this translation.’—Guardian. 


Each Volume will be sold separately at 10s. 6d. to Non-Subseribers. 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 


COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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OBERCONSISTORIALRATH, HANNOVER. 


The portion contributed by Dr. Meyer has been placed under the editorial 
care of Rey. Dr. Dickson, Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow ; 
Rev. Dr. CromBir, Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, Si. 
Andrews; and Rey. Dr. Stewart, Professor of Biblical Criticism, University 
of Glasgow. 


1st Year—Romans, Two Volumes. 
Galatians, One Volume. 
St. John’s Gospel, Vol. I. 
2d Year—St. John’s Gospel, Vol. II. 
Philippians and Colossians, One Volume. 
Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I. 
Corinthians, Vol. I. 


8a Year —Acts of the Apostles, Vol. IT. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, Two Volumes, 
Corinthians, Vol. Il. 
4th Year—Mark and Luke, Two Volumes. 
Ephesians and Philemon, One Volume. 
Thessalonians, (Dr. Liinemann.) 


8th Year—Timothy and Titus. (Dr. /Tuther.) 
Peter and Jude. (Dr. Huther.) 
Hebrews. (Dr. Liinemann.) 
James and John. (Dr, Huther.) 


The series, as written by Meyer himself, is completed by the publication of Ephesians 
with Philemon in one volume. But to this the Publishers have thought it right to add 
Thessalonians and Hebrews, by Dr. Liinemann, and the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles, 
by Dr. Huther. So few, however, of the Subscribers have expressed a desire to have Dr. 
Diisterdieck’s Commentary on Revelation included, that it has been resolved in the mean- 
time not to undertake it. 


‘T need hardly add that the last edition of the accurate, perspicuous, and learned com- 
mentary of Dr. Meyer has been most carefully consulted throughout; and I must again, 
as in the preface to the Galatians, avow my great obligations to the acumen and scholar- 
ship of the learned editor.’—BisHor ELuicorr in Preface to his ‘Commentary on Ephesians.’ 

‘The ablest grammatical exegete of the age.—Puitie Scuarr, D.D. 

‘In aceuracy of scholarship and freedom from prejudice, he is equalled by few.’— 
Literary Churchman. 

‘We have only to repeat that it remains, of its own kind, the very best Commentary 
of the New Testament which we possess. —Church Bells. 

‘No exegetical work is on the whole more valuable, or stands in higher public esteem. 
As a critic he is candid and cautious; exact to minuteness in philology; a master of the 
grammatical and historical method of interpretation. —Princeton Reriew. 
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Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo (1600 pages), price 24s., 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


A Criticar, Historica, anp Docmartic Inquiry INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND NATURE OF THE OLD anp New TESTAMENTS. 


By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, YALE COLLEGE. 


‘It is not very easy to give an account of this very considerable and important work 
within the compass of one short notice. . . . It is one which will certainly be studied 
by all scientific theologians, and the general reader will probably find here a better 
summary of the whole subject than in any other work or series of works. —Church Bells. 


‘A scientific method of treating the phenomena and place of the Bible such as this 
will have special value in these days; as such we very heartily commend it to all 
interested in the great question of Divine revelation through Jesus Christ of which the 
Bible is the medium, and in which all its teachings find their reason and inspiration and 
relations.’—British Quarterly Review. 

‘This important work is pre-eminently adapted for students, and treats in an exhaustive 


manner nearly every important subject of Biblical criticism which is agitating the 
religious mind at the present day.’—Contemporary Review. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


BIBLICALLY AND HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
(TENTH SERIES OF CUNNINGHAM LECTURES.) 


By JAS. 8. CANDLISH, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
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